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PRE FAC E. 





_f\ RISTOTEE-iethemaflt voluminous, and ge~ 
hetally deemed the moft obfcure, of. all the 
Greek writers of claflic antiquity. His imperfe@ yet | 
copious remains, which are now rather admired than 
read *, and which were formerly much read and little 
underftood, ftill naturally arrange themfelves in 
the minds of thofe capable of digefting them, under 
their original form of an- encyclopedy, of {cience ; 
in many parts of which, the author’s labours are, . 
doubtlefs, excelled by thofe of modern philofophers ; : 
while in other parts, and thofe of the moft important 
nature, his intelle@ual exertions remain hitherto 
unrivalled. It feemed high time, therefore, to draw 
the line between. thofe writings of the Stagirite 
which 


* Texcept the fmall but incomparable TLreatife on Petey, excel- 
lersty teanflated and commented in two recent publications in Englifh; 
the books $n Rhetoric and the Hiftory of Animals, to which Mr: 
.«Tandre and Mr, Camus have refpeétively done juftice in French; 
anu \he Organum, or Logic, ftill ftudied in fome Univertfities. . 
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PREFACE 
which ftill merit, the moft ferious attention of the 
modern reader, and thofe of which the perufal is 


- faperfeded by more accurate and more coniplete in- 


formation. - This line 1 have prefumed to draw in 
the prefent work, by endeavouring to the beft of my 


abilities to tranflate the former perfpicuoufly and 


impreflively, while I contented myfelf with giving a 


diftin@ aud _comprchentve-amalyfis~ ‘of the latter? § & 


The ‘* Ethics to Nicomachus and the. Politics” 


ought ‘never to have been disjoined, fince they are 


confidered by Ariftotle himfelf as forming effential 
parts of one and the fame work’; which, as it was 
the laft® and principal obje& of his ftudies, is of all - 
his performances the longeft, the beft connected, and 
incomparably the moft interefting. The two treatifes 


: combined, conftitute what he calls his praéical 


philofophy*; an epithet to which, in comparifon 
with other works of the fame kind, they will be 
found peculiarly entitled. In the Ethics, the reader ° 
will fee a full and fatisfaGory delineation’ of the 
moral 
> See vol. i. p. 150, and p- ory & feq. 
© Compare vol.i. p. 408, & feqq. and vol. ii. pp. 338, 369. - The 
Magna Moralia and Ethics to Eudemus are chiefly to be confidered 


as the firft imperfect fketch of this great work. — ~ - 
* See vol. i. p. 176. He elfewhere calls it“ His Philofophy con- 


cerning Human Affairs.” Ibid. p. 408. 
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moral nature of man, and of the difcipline and exer- 
cife beft adapted to its improvement. The Philofo- 
pher fpeaks with commanding authority to the 
heart and affeGions, through the irrefiftible convic- 
tion of the underftanding. His morality is neither 
on the one hand too indulgent, nor on the other 
impraéticable. His leffons are not cramped by the 
narrow, nor perverted by the witth tpirteeftyhem; 
they are clear inductions, flowing naturally and 
fpontaneoufly from a copious and pure fource of 
well-digefted experience. 

According to the Stagirite, men are and always 
have been not only moral and focial, but alfo 
political animals; in a great meafure dependent 
for their happinefs and perfection on the public 
inftitutions of their refpective countrics. The 
grand inquiry, therefore, is, what are the different 
arrangements that have been found under given 
circumftances, practically moft conducive to thefe 
main and ultimate purpofes? This queftion the Au- 
thor endeavoured to anfwer in his ‘¢ Politics,” by a 
careful examination of two hundred fyftems of legif- 
lation, many of which are not any where elfe de- 
fcribed ; and by proving how uniformly, even in 
political matters, the refults of obfervation and ex- 

periment 


vil 


wail 
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‘periment confpire with and confirm the dedu@ions 
of an accurate and full theory. In this incompara- 
ble work, the reader will perceive ‘the genuine {pirit 
of laws” deduced from the {pecific and unalterable 
diftinctions of governments ; and with a {mall effort 
of attention, may difcern not only thofe difcoveries 
in {cience, unjuftly claimed by the vanity of modern 
writers *, but many of thofé improvements in prac- 
tice ‘, erroneoufly afcribed to the fortunate events of 
time and chance in thefe latter and more enlightened 
ages. The fame invaluable treatife difclofes the 
pure and perennial {pring of all legitimate authority ; 
for in Ariftotle’s ‘* Politics,” and uis only, govern- 
ment is placed on fuch a natural and folid founda- 

tion, 


© Compare, ‘for example, the works of the modern ceconomifts, not 
excepting thofe of Hume and Smith, with the Fifth Book of the 
Ethics, p. 270, and the Firft Book of the Politics, p. 38, & feq. 
Compare Montefquieu’s Spirit of Laws with Books iii, vi, and viii, of 
the Politics throughout: and judge whether the admirable French 
work be, as the Author’s motto boafts, “Proles fine matre creata.” 
Compare likewife Machiavel’s « Prince,” with the laft chapters ot 
Book vii. of the Politics, P: 374» & feqq. from which the Italian treatife 
is entirely Copied. Yet none of all thofe Authors acknowledge their 
obligations to Ariftotle. 

* For the doctrine of reprefentative government, (with which the an- 
cients are faid to have been totally unacquainted,) fee the following 
tranflation, vol ii-pp. 64, & feqq. 304, 8& ieqq. and 408, & feqq. 
For that of governments of reciprocal controul, fee p. 293, & feqq. 
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tion, as leaves neither its origin incomprehenfible, 
nor its ftability precarious : and his conclufions, had 
they been well weighed, muft have furmounted or 
fupprefled thofe erroneous and abfurd do@rines which 
long upheld defpotifm on the one hand, and thofe 
equally erroneous and ftill wilder fuppofitions of 
conventions and compaéts, which have more recently 
armed popular fury on the other: 

But our Author’s principles and do@rines will 
fpeak convincingly for themfelves. The intention of 
this Preface is merely to explain the plan and obje@ 
of the prefent performance; which, befides giving a 
tranflation of Ariftotle’s practical philofophy, con- 
tains a new analyfis of his fpecylative works. This 
addition appeared the more neceflary, becaufe the 


Stagirite’s intelle@ual fyftem is fo compactly built, — 


and fo folidly united, that its feparate parts cannot 
be completely underftood, unlefs the whole be clearly 
comprehended. The writings indeed here tranflated, 
ftand more detached and more independent than 


almoft any other ; yet, without the aid of the pre- . 
fixed ‘ Analyfis,” even the Ethics and_ Politics — 


would require frequent, almoft perpetual elucidation. 
The reader, I feared, would be foon tired with the 
voL. I. a uncon- 


“ 
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unconneed prolixity of notes‘; he will, I hope, 
be entertained by the Analyfis even of thofe treatifes 
to which, independently of any fubftantial utility, 
his attention may be ftill allured by a liberal and 
commendable curiofity. 
In my work throughout, I am ambitious of ex- 
hibiting fully, yet within a narrow compafs, the dif- 
coverics and attainments of a man deemed the wifeft 
of antiquity ; and to whom, even in modern times, 
it will be eafier to name many fuperiors in particular 
branches of knowledge, than to find any one rival in 
univerfal f{cience. Confidered, under ‘this general 
afpe@t, my “ Englifh Ariftotle” is the natural com- 
panion and fit counterpart to my ‘ Hiftory of An- 
cient Greece ;” fince the learning of that country 
properly terminates in the Stagirite, by whom it was 
finally embodied into one great work ; a work rather 
impaired than improved by the labours of fucceeding 
ages. My time, I acknowledge, was miferably mif- 
{pent 

® [have alfo avoided to fwell my work with hiftorical notes; a thing 
as eafy as it is ufelefs. Ariftorle relates with the utmoft precifion, 
the particulars neceflary for juftifying his conclufions ; and to introduce 
other events and circumftances, altogether unconnected with the fubject, 


appears to me to be better calculated for difplaying an author’s erudition, 


than for informing the mind of his reader. 
\ : 
I 
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{pent in examining his numerous commentators"; 
Greek, Arabic, and Latin; but the attention with 
which I have many times perufed the whole of his 
invaluable remains, with a view of rendering hi:n a 
perpetual commentary on himfelf, and thereby ex- 
prefling his genuine fenfe clearly and forcibly, will 
not, I hope, prove ufelefs to thofe who ftudy Greek 
literature on an entargéd dtd thesel-plan; not 
merely as grammarians and philologifts, but as phi- 
lofophers, moralifts, and ftatefmen. ‘To this clafs 
of readers, many pages of the prefent work are 
peculiarly addrefled ; but the far greater part of it, 
bearing an immediate reference to the people at 
large, will not, it is hoped, by the public, be either 
unregarded or unapplied; efpecially in an age 
when, through the ardent activity of the prefs, falu- 
tary information, whatever be its original form, 
{peedily circulates to all claffes of the community in 
mew and fit channels. 

Ponda seauee, J. G. 

September 1797. 


* Tam difpenfed from the neceffity of {peaking of former tr2nflations 
of the Ethics and Politics, becaufe Ihave not borrowed a fingle fen- 
tence, nor derived the fmmalleft affiftance, from any of them. The Ethics, 
which is incomparably the more difficult work of the two, has never, as 
far as I know, been tranflated into any modern language. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Ariftotle’s birth-place—His education at Atarneus—at Athens 
—His refidence with Hermeias—Singular fortune of that 
Prince—Ariftotle’s refidence in Lefoos—in Macedon— Plan 
purfued in the education of Alenander—Ariftotle’s refidence in 
Athens—Employment there—Calumnies againft bim—His re- 
treat to Chalcis, and death—His teftament—Sayhngs—-Extra-. 
ordinary fate of bis Works—Publifoed at Rome by Andronicus 
of Rhodes—Their number and matnitude. 


ie is my defign in the prefent work to give a more diftin€, CHa p, 
and, I flatter myfelf, a jufter view, than has yet been exhi- , I. 
bited, of the learning of an age, the moft illuftrious in hiftory Introdu@ion, 
for great events and extraordinary revolutions, yet ftill more 
pre-eminent in fpeculation than it is renowned in a@ion.. A 
century before the reign of Alexander the Great, there {prang 

VOL. f. B up 
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up and flourithed in Greece a fpecies of learning, or fcience, 
totally unlike to any thing before known in the world. This 
{cience was carried to its higheft perfection by Ariftotle: it 
decayed with the lofs of his writings, and revived with their 
recovery. But the imperfect and corrupt ftate of thofe writ- 
ings rendered them peculiarly liable to be. mifinterpreted by 
ignorance, and mifreprefented by envy ;. his philofophy, there- 
fore, has been lefs frequently inculcated or explained, than 
difguifed, perverted, and calumniated. It has not certainly, 
fince his own time, received any material improvement. To 
the philofophical werks of Cicero, though that illuftrious 
Roman profeffes to follow other guides, the world at large is 
more indebted for a familjag notion, of feveral of Ariftotle’s 
moft important doétrines, than to the labours of all his com- 
mentators* colle@tively. But how loofe and feeble (and often 

how 


* All thefe commentators lived many centuries after Ariftotle. They are Greek, 
Arabic, and Latin. The firft began ip, the age of the Antonines, in Alexander 
Aphrodifienfis at Rome, and Ammonius Sacchus in Alexandria ; they continued to 
flourith through the whole fucceffion of Roman emperors, under the once revered 
names of Afpafius, Plotinus, Porphyry, Proclus, the fecond Ammonius, Simplicius, 
and Philoponug, Ariftotle was ardently ftudied, or rather fuperftitioufly adored, by 
the Saracens, duriag upwards of four centuries of their proud domination, till the tak~ 
ing of Bagdat by the Tartars in 1258. The names of the Arabian commentators, 
Alfarabius; Avicenna, and AverroesJlong refounded even in the {chools of Europe. 
But the Ariftotelian philofophy, or rather logic, had early affumed a Latin drefs in the 
tranflation of Boethius Severinus, the laft illuftrious conful of Rome, ia the begin- 
ning of the fixth century. After along interval of more than fix hundred years, 
Latin tranflations and commentaries began to abound, through the induftry of Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and the fucceeding {cholaftics ; ‘and multiplied to fuch a 
pitch that, towards the clofe of the fixteenth century, Patricius reckons twelve thoufand 
commentators on different works of the Stagirite. (Difcuff. Peripatet.) This vafk 
and cold mafs of Gothic and Saracenic dulnefs is now configned to juft oblivion. 
But even to the beft of Ariftotle’s commentators there are two unanfwerable objec- 
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how etroneovs?) is the Roman tranfeript, when’ compared 
with the energetic precifion of the Greek original! Yet the 
works of Cicero‘are known univerfally to’ the whole literary 
world, while thofe of Ariftotle (with the exception -of a few 
fhort and popular treatifes) are allowed to moulder away in the 
duft of our libraries, and condemned to a treatment little lefs 
ignominious than that which, as we thall have occafion to relate, 
‘befel them foon ‘after their compofition, when they were im» 
mured in a dungeon, and remaincd Yottieat two ‘venturies-a 
prey to dampnefs and to worms, It is time ofice more to ree 
leafe them from their /econd unmerited captivity ;. to revive, 
and, if poflible, to brighten, the well-earned fame of an author, 
fometimes as prepofteroufly admired, as at others unaccountably 
neglected; and whofe fate with pofterity is moft fingular in 
this, not that his authority fhould have beer’ moft refpeaed in 
the ages leaft qualified to appreciate his merit, but that philo- 
fophers thould have defpifed his name almoft exadtly in propor- 
tion as they adopted his opinions. The multiplied proofs of 
this affertion, which I thall have occafion to produce in examin- 
‘ing his works, will not, it is prefumed, appear uninterefting to 
“men of letters. ‘Thofe who know fomething of Ariftotle, muft 
naturally be defirous of knowing all that can be told; and of 
fesing, comprifed within a narrow, compafs, the life and writ- 


sings of a man, whofe intellectual magnitude ought to’ have~ 
' preferved and fhewn him in his proper fhape to the impartial - 


; eye 
tions : firft, they univerfally confound his folid fenfe with the fanciful vifions of Plato, 


thus endeavouring to reconcile things totally incongruous : fecondly, they afcribe to, 


their great mafter innumerable opinions which he did not hold, by making him con- 
tinually dogmatife, where he only means to difculs. .T’o the fame objections thofe 
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. More modern writers are liable, who have drawn their knowledge of Ariftotle’s philo- ; 


fophy from any other than the original fountain, ; 
B22 
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eye of hiftory, but whofe pi@ure, beyond that of all other 
great charaéters, has been moft miferably mangled. 

Ariftotle, who flourithed in Athens when Athens was the 
ornament of Greece, and Greece, under Alexander, the firft 
country on éarth, was born at Stagira towards the beginning 
of the ninety-ninth olympiad, eighty-five years after the birth 
of Socrates’, and three hundred and eighty-four before the 
birth of Chrift. The city of Stagira® ftood on the coaft of 
Thrace, ina diftri& called the Chalcidic region, and near.to 
the innermoft recefs of the Strymonic gulf‘. It was originally 
built by the Andrians‘, afterwards enlarged by a colony from 
Eubcean Chalcis ‘, and long numbered among the Greek cities 
of Thrace, until the conquefts'af. Philip of Macedon extended 
the name of his country far beyond the river Strymon, to the 
confines of mount Rhadope*. Stagira, as well as the neigh- 

bouring 


> Socrates drank the hemlock, according to moft authors, the firft year of the 
ninety-fifth olympiad; and, according to Diodorus Siculus, the firft year of the 
ninety-feventh. Socrates therefore died at leaft eight years before Ariftotle was born. 
The latter was one year older than Philip, and three years older than Demofthenes. 
Vid. Dionyf. Halicarn. Epift. ad Ammazum. This chronology _ié clearly afcertained 
by various critics. See Bayle’s Di@tionary, article “ Ariftotle.” I know not there- 
fore why Lord Monboddo and the late Mr. Harris (two modern writers who have paid 
great attention to Ariftotle’s works) fhould fay, and frequently repeat, on no better 
authority than that of the Life of Ariftotle afcribed to Ammonius, or Johannes Philo~ 
ponus, that the Stagirite was three years a fcholar of Socrates. 

© Strabo Excerpt. ex lib. vii. p. 331. He calls the place Stageirus. 


* Prolemei Geograph. According to his divifion, Stagira was in the Amphaxetide 
diftri&t of Macedon. ; 

¢ Herodot. 1. vii. ¢. 115.5 & Thucydid. liv, p. 312. f Juftin, |. viti. c. 13, 

® Thence the frivolous difpute among modern biographers, whether Ariftotle, who 
was really a Greek, ought to be deemed a Macedonian or a Thracian. See Stan- 
ley and Brucker’s Lives of Ariftotle. 
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' bouring Greek cities, enjoyed the precarious dignity of inde- 
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pendent government: it was the ally of Athens in the Pelo~ J 


ponnefian war, and, like other nominal allies, experienced the 
ftern dominion of that tyrannical republic. It afterwards be- 
came fubje€t to the:city and commonwealth of Olynthus ; 
which, having fubdued Stagira and the whole region of Chal- 
cidicé, was itfelf befieged by Philip of Macedon ; and, with all 
its dependencies, reduced: by the arms -or arts of that politic 
prince, in the firft -year“of~the-ro8th..olympiad, and 348 
years before the Chriftian zra*. .That the refiftance of Stagira 
was obftinate, may be inferred from the feverity of its punifh- 
‘ ment; the conqueror rafed it to the ground’.  Ariftotle, who 
was then in his thirty-feventh year, had been removed from 
Stagira almoft in his childhood; and he appears not, in that 
long interval, to have ever refided in, and even rarely to have 
vifited, it*. But the misfortunes which fell on that city gave him, 
an opportunity of fhewing fuch ardent affection for his birth- 
place, as is the indubitable proof of a feeling heart. Through his 
influence with Alexander the Great, Stagira was rebuilt’; both 
its ufeful defences and its ornamental edifices were reftored ; its 
wandering citizens were collected, and reinftated in their pof- 
feffions; Ariftotle himfelf regulated their government by wife 
* laws, 


» Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. iv. ¢. xxxve . 
.} Plutarch. adverfus Colot. p. 1126.; & de Exil. p. 605: 
® Dionyf. Halicarn. Epift. ad Ammzum. Ammonius & Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot:, 


1 Plin, Nat. Hift. |. vii. c. 29.5 & Valer. Maxim. I. v. c. 6. Plutarch prefers to. 
all the pleafures of the Epicurean, the delights which Ariftotle muft have felt when he 


rebuilt his native city, and piaced in their hereditary feats his expatriated countrymen. - 


Plutarch. adverf. Epicur. p. tog7. He afcribes the rebuilding of Stagira to Ariftotle’s’ 
influence with Philip. 3 i 
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laws ; and the Stagirites inftituted a feftival, to commemorate 
the generofity of Alexander, their admired fovereign, and the 
patriotifm of Ariftotle, their illuftrious town{man *. . 


The city of Stagira indeed owes its celebrity wholly to Arif 
totle and his family ; and, if its name is ftill familiar to modern 
ears, this proceeds merely from its having communicated to 
our philofopher the appellation of Stagirite". His father Ni- 
comachus, who was the phyfician and friend ° of Amyntas, king 
of Macedon, derived his defcent, through a long line of medical 
anceftors, from fculapius, the companion of the Argonauts, 
whofe {kill in the healing art had raifed him toa feat among the 
gods, Nicomachus improved a branch of knowledge, which 
was the inhéritanee of his-fimily,’ by-writiag fix books on na- 
tural philofophy and medicine‘. To the fame illuftrious origin 
which diftinguifhed Nicomachus, the teftimony of one ancient 
biographer‘ (but his only) traces up the blood of Pheftis, 
Ariftotle’s mother; who, whatever was her parentage, certainly 
acknowledged ‘for her country‘ the middle diftri@ of Eubcea, 
which lies within twelve miles of the Attic coaft. Ariftotle 
was deprived of his parents in early youth'; yet it is an agree- 


_able, and not altogether an unwarranted conjecture, that by 


his father Nicomachus he was infpired with that ardent love for 
the ftudy of nature, which made him long be regarded as her 


beft 
™ Plutarch. adverf. Colot. p. 1126. ; & Ammonius in Vit. Ariftot. 
® Strabo Excerp. ex lib. vii. p. 331. 
® He was held by Amyntas, » Qiaz ype. Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot. 
® Lucian. Jupiter Tragedus ; & Suidas in Nicomach. % Idem ibig, 


* Ammon. Vit. Ariftot. s Dionyf. Halic. Epift, ad Ammzum. 
* Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot.- . 
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beft and chofen interpreter‘; while from his mother Pheftis - 


he firft imbibed that. pure and fweet Atticifm which every 
where pervades his writings. 

Ariftotle alfo inherited from his parents a large fortune; and 
their early lofs was fupplied and compenfated by the kind at- 
tentions of Proxenus, a citizen of Atarneus in Myfia, who rea 
ceived the young Stagirite into his family, and fkilfully directed 
his education*, Thefe important obligations our philofopher; 
in whofe charaéter’ gratitude~appearr-to-have been a prominent 
feature, amply repaid to Nicanor the fon of Proxenus, whom 
"he adopted, educated, and enriched’. At the age of feventeen *,; 


the young Stagirite was attracted by the love of learning to 


Athens, and particularly by the defire of hearing Plato in the 
Academy, the beft {chool of f{tience as well as of morals then: 
exifling in the world; and where the moft affiduous ftudent 
might find competitors worthy of exciting his emulation’ and, 
fharpening his diligence. Plato early obferved of him, that he. 


. required the rein rather than the fpur*. His induftry in. pers, 


ufing and copying manufcripts was unexampled;. and’ almoft 
incredible ; he was-named, by way of excellence, “ the ftudent 
‘or reader ’.”. . Plato often called him the “ foul of his fchool °;”’: 
’ and, when Ariftotle happened to be abfent from his preletions,- 
often complained that. he fpoke to-a deaf audience". » As the: 
., ftudent: 
2 Aeirorians ong Quowms yeopparevs m-. Anonym. apud Suid. in Ariftot.. Literally, 
 Nature’s fecretary.”’ 


® Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot. _¥ Idem ibid. 

2 Dionyf. Epift. ad Ammzum. Diogen. Laert. ibid. , * Idem ibid.” 
» Diogen. Laert. ibid. 

© Or rather the mind or intelleG, sac rng dargiCns. « lies ibid, 

4 Philoponus de Eternit. Mund. adverf. Proclum, vi: 27. 
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c HA P. ftudent advanced in years, his acutenefs was as extraordinary in 

wend canvaffing opinions, as his induftry had been unrivalled in col- 
leGing them‘: his capacious mind embraced the whole circle 
of f{cience ; and, notwithftanding his pertinacity in rejecting 
every. principle or tenet which he could not on reflection ap- 
prove, his very fingular merit failed not to recommend him to 
the difcerning admiration of Plato, with whom he continued to 
refide twenty years, even to his mafter’s death ; 3 alike carelefs of 
the honours of a court, to which the rank and gopnections of 
his family might havé~opened to him the road in Macedon ; ;: 
and indifferent to the glory of a name, which his great abilities 
might early have attained, by eftablifhing a feparate {chool, and 
founding a new feét in philofophy 

. His perfon, At the fame time that Ariftotle applied fo affiduoufly to the 

piste ae embellifhment of. his. mind, he was not negledtful, we are told, 
of whatever might adorn his perfon. ‘His figure was not advan- 
tageous ; he was of a fhort ftature, his eyes were remarkably 
{mall, his limtbs.were -difpropertionabby:flender, and he lifped” 
or ftammered in his fpeech *. For his ungracious perfon Arif- 
totle is faid to have been anxious to compenfate by the finery 
and elegance of his drefs: his mantle was fplendid; he wore 
rings of great value; and he was foppifh enough (fuch is the 
language of antiquity) to fhave both his head and. his face, . 
while the other {cholars of Plato kept their long hair and beards. 

Refledions To fome learned men, the omiffion of fuch particulars might 

thereon. appear 


© Diogen. Laert. ubi fupra. 
fare oxonny iyepeross wre ia memoinxas dpeos. Dionyf. Epift. ad Ammaum. 


© Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot- Plutarch. de Difcrim. Adulat. & Amic. p. 53. fays, 
that many imitated Ariftotle’s uttering, as they did Alexander’s wry neck.” 
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appear unpatdonable ; yet, in a life of Ariftotle, fuch particulars y AP. 
are totally unworthy of being told, fince his love for oftentatious Cees” 
finery (probably much exaggerated by his enemies) was in him 
merely an acceflory, which neither altered’ his -character,: nor’ 
weakened that ardent paffion for knowledge which reigned fole 
miftrefs of his foul. In men born for great intellectual atchieve- 
ments, this paffion muft, at fome period of their lives, fupprefs 
and ftifle every other; and, while it continues to do fo, their 
real happinefs is probably at its highedt piteh, ‘The purfuit of - 
fcience indeed, not having any natural limitations, might be 
fuppofed to invigorate with manhood, to confirm itfelf through 
cuftom, and to operate through life with unceafing or increafing 
energy. But this delightful progrefs is liable to be interrupted — 
by other caufes than the decline of health and the decay of cu- 
_‘iofity ; for great exertions are not more certainly rewarded by 
‘celebrity, than celebrity is punifhed with envy, which will fome~ 
times rankle in fecret malice, and fometimes vent itfelf in open 
feproach: wrongs will provoke refentment 3 injuries will be 
offered and retorted ; and, a ftate of hoftility commencing, the 
philofopher, in defending his opinions and his fame, becomes 
a prey to the wretched anxieties incident to the vulgar fcrambles 
of fordid intereft and fenfelefs ambition. Of this melancholy 
remark, both the life and the death of Ariftotle will afford, as 
we fhall fee hereafter; very forcible illuftrations. é . 


Plato died in the firft year of the 108th olympiad, and 338 Ariftotters - 
years before the Chriftian wera. He was fucceeded in the aca- fora to 
demy by Speufippus, the fon of his fifter Potona; aman far 
inferior to the Stagirite in abilities; and however well he 
might be acquainted with the theory, not ftrongly confirmed in 
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the pradtice, of moral virtue, fince he was too often and too 
eafily vanquifhed both by anger and pleafure*. Ariftotle ap- 
pears not to have taken offence that, in the fucceflion to his 
admired mafter, the ftrong claim of merit fhould have been facri- 
ficed to the partialities of blood. In fome of the lateft of his writ- 
ings, he {peaks of Plato with a degree of refpe& approaching to 
reverence. Soon after that philofopher’s deceafe, Ariftotle wrote 
verfes in his praife, and erected altars to his honour’: and the 
conneétions which he -himfelf—-had—atrtady formed with fome 
of the moft illuftrious as well as the moft extraordinary perfon~ 
ages of his own or any age, might naturally infpire him with the 
defign of leaving Athens, after he had loft the philofopher and 
friend whofe fame had firft drawn him thither, and whofe in- 
ftrudtive fociety had fo long retained him in that celebrated 
city. 

One of the memorable charaéters with whom Ariftotle main- 
tained a clofe and uninterrupted correfpondence was Hermeias. 
ftiled, in the language of thofe days, tyrant of Affus and Atar- 
neus; a man whofe life forcibly illuftrates the ftrange viciffi- 
tudes of fortune. Hermeias is called a flave and a eunuch *; 
but he was a flave whofe fpirit was not to be broken, anda 
eunuch whofe mind was not to be emafculated. Through the 
bounty of a wealthy patron, he had been enabled early to gra- 
tify his natural tafte for philofophy; and having become a fel- 
low-ftudent with Ariftotle at Athens, foon united with him in 
the bands of affeétionate efteem, which finally cemented into 

firm 


® Diogen. Laert. in Speufipp. 4 Idem; & Ammonius in Ariftot. 


& Eumexos wv nas dwrog apriey Epuesas. His mafter’s name was Eubulus, a prince and 
philofopber of Bithynia. Suidas. 
I 
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firm and unalterable friendthip. Ariftotle through life purfued 
the calm and fecure paths of fcience, but Hermeias ventured to 


- climb the dangerous heights of ambition. His enterprifing fpirit, 
' feconded by good fortune, raifed him to the fovereignty of Affus 
_and Atarneus, Greek cities of Myfia, the former fituate in the 


diftti@ of Troas, the latter in that of olis, and. both of 


-them, like moft Grecian colonies on the Afiatic*coaft, but 


loofely dependant on the Perfian empire. Hermeias availed 
himfelf of the weaknéfs ‘or-difteree-of the armies of Artaxerxes, 
and of the refources with which his own ambition was fupplied 
by a wealthy banker, to gain poffeffion of thofe ftrong-holds, 
with all their dependencies; and endeavoured to juftify this 
bold ufurpation of the fceptre, by the manly firmnefs with 
which he held it’, Upon the invitation of his royal friend, 


- Ariftotle, almoft immediately after Plato’s death, revifited Acar- 


neus", the fame city in which he had fpent the happy years of 
his youth under the kind protection of Proxenus; and might 
we indulge the conjecture that this worthy Atarnean {till lived, 
our philofopher’s voyage to Molis muft have been ftrongly re- 
commended by his defire of repaying the favours of a man 
whom his gratitude always regarded as a fecond father, and of 
thus Propping, by his friendly aid, the declining age of his 
early guardian. 


Ariftotle found at Atarneus the with of Plato realifed ; he 


‘beheld, in his friend Hermeias, philofophy feated on a throne. 
In that city he refided near three years, enjoying the inex-. 


preflible happinefs of feeing his enlightened political maxims 
illuftrated in the virtuous reign of his fellow-ftudent and fove- 
, , reign. 


! Diodor. Sicul: L xvis fee 122, ™ ~Dionyf. Epifts ad Ammeum. 
c2 . 
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CHAP. reign. But, to render his condition enviable, an effential re- 
bide quifite was wanting, namely, that of fecurity. Artaxerxes, 
whofe fuccefs againft the rebels in Egypt had exceeded his 
moft fanguine hopes, could no longer brook the difmemberment 
of the fair coaft of Myfia, through the ufurpation of a flave and 
aeunuch. Mentor", a Greek, and kinfman of Memnon the 
Rhodian, ‘a general fo famous in the Perfian annals, had fig~ 
nalifed his zeal and valour in the Egyptian war. He was one 
of thofe crafty and unprincipled Greeks, swhem-the ambitious 
hopes of raffing a [plendid fortune often drew to a ftandard na- 
turally hoftile to their country ; and his recent merit with Ar- 
taxerxes recommended him as the fitteft inftrument to be em- 
ployed in chaftifing the Myfian ufurper. This employment he 
did not decline, although the man whom he was commiffioned to 
deftroy had formerly been numbered among his friends’. Men- 
tor marched with a powerful army to the weftern coaft. He 
might have effeled his purpofe by open force ; but to accom- 
plifh it by ftratagem, was both more eafy in itfelf, and more 
fuitable to his chara@er. He had been conneéted with Her- 
meias by the facred ties of hofpitality; the fandity of this con 
nection was revered by the greateft profligates of antiquity ; but 
the impious Mentor knew no religion but obedience to his maf 
ter’s commands. He employed his former intimacy with Her- 
meias as the means of decoying that unwary prince to an inter- 
view: 
® Ariftotle himfelf brands with infamy this fuccefsful knave, by contrafting his pro- 
fligate dexterity with the real virtue of prudence. Aara Ssvos er tas b Davros Aryeras, te. 
“© A {coundrel may be clever ; for example, Mentor, who feemed to be very clever, but 
furely was not prudent ; for it belongs to prudence to defire and prefer only the beft 
ends, and to carry fuch only into execution : but clevernefs implies barely that fertility 
in refource, and dexterity in execution, by which any purpofes, whether good or bad, 
may be fitly and fpecdily accomplifhed,” Magn. Maral. 1. i. c. 25. Pp. 17k. 
° Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. fect. 122, 
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view: Mentor feized his perfon, and fent him privately to 
Upper Afia, where, by order of Artaxerxes, he was hanged as 
a traitor’, The cruel artifices of Mentor ended. not with this 
tragedy, Having pofleffed himfelf of the ring which the un- 
fortunate Hermeias ufually employed as his fignet, he fealed 
with it his own difpatches, and immediately fent them to the 
Cities that acknowledged the fovereignty of a man, whofe mild 
exercife of power tended, in the minds of his fubjects, to juftify 
the irregular_means_by which he had acquired it. In thefe dif 
patches Mentor fignified that, through his‘ owit ‘interceffion, 
Hermeias had obtained peace and pardon from the great king, 
The magiftrates of the revolted cities eafily gave credit to: 
intelligence moft agreeable to their withes ; they opened their 
gates without fufpicion to Mentor’s foldiers, who inftantly made 
themfelves mafters both of thofe Myfian ftrong-holds, which 
“might have made a long and vigorous refiftance to the Perfian 
arms, and of the powerful garrifons by which they were de+ 


fended* One further deception crowned the fuccefsful perfidy" 


of Mentor. He affected to treat the conquered places with un- 
exampled moderation. He was particularly careful to keep in 
their offices the fame colle€tors of revenues and intendants who 


had been employed by Hermeias. Thofe officers, when they : 


‘were firft apprifed of the danger which threatened their mafter, 
concealed their treafures under ground, or depofited them with 
their friends ; but when they found themfelves treated with fo 
‘much unexpected fenerofity by the invader, they refumed their 
wonted confidence,and conveyed back into their own coffers their 
long-accumulated wealth of which circumflance Mentor was. 

na 


* Diodor. ubi fupra. Helladius apud Phot. Biblioth. p. 866. Polyaen, Stratag= 
vie 48. ~ % Diodor. ubi fupra. 
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no fooner informed by his emiffaries, than he feized both the 
effects and the perfons of thofe too credulous colle€tors '. 


The veil-of moderation which Mentor’s policy had affumed 
in his firft tranfa€tions at Atarneus, enabled Ariftotle to avoid 
the punifhment which too naturally fell on the ambition of his 
friend. By a feafonable flight he efcaped to Mitylene in the 
ifle of Lefbos, in company with Pythias, the kinfwoman and 
adopted heirefs of the king of Affus and Atarneus, but now 
miferably fallen from the lofty expeGtations which her youth 
had been educated. But this fad reverfe of fortune only en- 
deared her the more to Ariftotle, who married the fair compa- 
nion of his flight in his thirty-feventh year‘; which is pre- 
cifely that age pointed out. by himfelf as the fitteft, on the male 
fide, for entering into wedlock‘. Pythias died fhortly after- 
wards, leaving an infant daughter, whom Ariftotle named after 
a wife tenderly beloved, and who repaid his affeCtion with the 
moft tender fenfibility. - It was her laft requeft that, when Arif. 
totle (which might the Fates Jong avert!) fhould die, her own 
bones might be difinterred, and carefully inclofed within the 
monument of her admired hufband *. 


The Stagirite paffed but a fhort time in the foft ifland of 
Lefbos, in the tender indulgence either of love or of melan- 
choly. During his refidence in Athens, he had ftrengthened 
his hereditary friendfhip with Philip of Macedon, a prince one 
year younger than himfelf, who, having lived from the age of 

: fifteen 


t We learn this particular, which is neceflary to explain what follows in the text, 
from Ariftotle himfelf, in his curious treatife De Cura Rei familiaris, p. 508. 


* Comp. Dionyf. Epitt. ad Ammsaum ; & Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot. 
* Politic. 1. vii. fet. 16. * Diogen. Laert. ubi fupra. 
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fifteen to that of two-and-twenty in Thebes and the neighbour- 
ing cities, afcended the throne of his anceftors in the twenty- 
third year of his age. The bufy fcenes of war and negociation 
in which Philip was immediately after his acceffion engaged by 
neceflity, and in which he continued to be involved during his: 
whole reign by ambition, feem never to have interrupted his 
correfpondence with the friends of his youth; with thofe who 
either poffefled his affection, or who merited his admiration * 
In the fifth year of his ‘reign his’ Ton’ Alexander was bora; am 
“event which he notified to Ariftotle in terms implying much 
previous communication between them: “ Know that a fon is 
born to us. We thank the gods for their gift, but efpecially 
for beftowing ‘it at the time when Ariftotle lives 3 affuring our- 
felves that, educated by you, he will be worthy of us, and wor~ 
thy of inheriting our kingdom *.”._ If this letter was written at 
the xra of Alexander’s birth, it muft have found Ariftotle at 
_ Athens in his twenty-ninth year, ftill a diligent ftudent in the 
fchool of Plato. But it is certain that the Stagirite did not 
affume.the office of preceptor to the fon of Philip till fourteen: 
years afterwards, when the opening charaéter of this young 
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+ prince feemed as greatly to merit, as peculiarly to require, the: | 


affiftance of fo able an inftruétor ’. In the fecond year of the: 
; rogth 


“a Hiftory of,ancient Greece, vol. iv. ¢. 33: * Aulus Gellius, 1. ix. c. 3. 


¥.The chronology is clearly afcertained by Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus’s letter to- 
Ammeus; yet the accurate Quintilian, becaufe it ferved to enforce his argument, 
fays, “ An Philippus, Macedonum rex,” &c. “Would Philip, king of the Mace- 
donians, have thought fit that Ariftotle, the greateft philofopher of the age, fhould have 
been employed in teaching his fon Alexander the firft rudiments of learning, or would 
Ariftotle himfelf have accepted of fuch an office, had he not believed it of the utmoft 
importance to the fuccefS of our future ftudies, that their firft foundation fhould be Jaids 
by a teacher of confummate {kill 22° Quintin, Tnflite Vie cota : 
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1ogth olympiad, Ariftotle, probably in confequence of a new 
invitation from Philip, failed from the ifle of Lefbos, in which 
he had refided near two years, efcaped the dangers of the Athe- 
nian fleet, which then carried on war againft Macedon, and 
arrived at the court of Pella’, to undertake one of the few em- 
ployments not unworthy of an author qualified to inftruét and 
benefit the lateft ages of the world. 

In the education of Alexander, the Stagirite fpent near eight 
years ; during which long period, thran omce of much delicacy, 
he enjoyed the rare advantage of giving the higheft fatisfaction 
to his employers, while he excited the warmetft gratitude in his 
pupil’. The temper of Alexander, prone to every generous 
affection, loved and efteemed tiany-; but Ariftotle is the only 
one of his friends whofe fuperior genius he appears unceafingly: 
to have viewed with undiminifhed admiration, and whom he 
feems to have treated through life with uniform and unalterable 
refpe€t. By Philip and his proud queen Olympias, our philo- 
fopher was honoured with every mark of diftin@ion which 
greatnefs can beftow on illuftrious merit. Philip placed his 
Rtatue near to his own: he was admitted to the councils of his 
fovereign, where his advice was often ufeful, always honour- 


able; and where his kind interceffion benefited many individuals, 


and many communities > Qn one occafion the Athenians re- 


warded his good fervices, by ereGting his ftatue in the citadel *: 
and his letters, both to Philip and to Alexander, attefted his un- 
remitting exertions in the caufe of his friends and of the pub- 


lick, as well as his manly freedom in admonifhing kings of 
their 


% Dionyf. Halicarn. ubi fupra. 
2 Plutarch, in Alexand. tom.is p. 668; & advert. Colot. t. ti, p. 1126. 


* Ammonius Vit. Ariftot. © Paufanias Eliac. 
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their duty “. . But the ruling paffions of Philip and Alexander, - C HA P 
the interefted policy of the one, and the lofty ambition of the .ioejoy 
other, were too ftrong and too ungovernable to be reftrained by ; 
the power of reafon, fpeaking through the voice of their ad- 
mired philofopher. The ambition of Alexander had early taken 
Toot ; and the peculiarities of his charaéter had difplayed them- 
felves, in a very public and very important tranfaction, which 
happened feveral months before the Stagirite arrived at the. 
court of Pella. Duting Philip'TItyrian expedition, ‘Macedon Peculiarities 
was honoured with an embafly from the Great King. In the eee 
abfence of his father, Alexander, fearcely fourteen years old, ‘ 
received the ambafladors ; and his converfation with thofe illut 
trious ftrangers, .at a period in hiftory when the public confer- 
ences of great perfonages confifted not merely in words of cere- 
mony, afforded a juft fubje& of praife and wonder. Inftead of 
admiring their external appearance, or afking them fuch fuper- 
ficial queftions as correfponded with the unripenefs of his years, 
he inquired into the nature of the Perfian government; the 
charadter of Ochus, who then reigned; the ftrength and com, . 
pofition of his armies ; the diftance of his place of refidence 
from the weftern coaft ;_the ftate of the intermediate country, 
and particularly of the high roads leading to the great capitals 
of Sufa and Babylon*. To his premature love of aggrandize~ 
ment, Alexander already added fingular dexterity and unex- 
ampled boldnefs in his exercifes, particularly in horfemanthip ; 
the moft fervid affetions, invincible courage, and unbending 
dignity 6 an s ; 
In 

* Ammonius, ibid. See alfo the fragments {till remaining in Du Valle’s editioiy - | 

p. 1102. & feq. © Plutarch. in Alexand. _  . =*¥ Idem ibid, 
VoL. 1. i) : 
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In training fuch a youth, the Stagirite had a rich field to cul- 


te tivate; but Ke could only hope to give a new direction to paf- 


‘The plan 
followed by 
Ariftotdle in 
his educa- 
tion. 


fions, which it was too late to moderate or control. In his 
treatife on Politics, he has carefully delineated the plan of 
education beft adapted to perfons of the higheft rank in fociety ; 
and, in performing the tafk affigned to him by Philip, this plan 
was to be fkilfully modified, by adjufting it to the peculiar cir- 
cumftances and extraordinary character of his pupil. Alexan- 
der’s loftinefs could not be conquered; ‘but ‘it might be made to 
combat on the fide of virtue: if he was angry, it was proved to 
him that anger was the effe€t of infult, and the mark of infe- 
riority®. His love for military glory, which, while it.is the 
idol of the multitade, ‘pe‘the paffion of the great, 
could neither be reftrained nor moderated ; but, to rival this 
tyrant of his breaft, ftill more exalted affections were infpired, 
which rendered Alexander as much fuperior to conquerors, as 
conquerors deem themfelves fuperior to the loweft of the vulgar. 
Agreeably to a maxim inculcated in that book of Ariftotle’s 
Politics which relates to education, the two years immediately 
following puberty conftitute that important period of life, which 
is peculiarly adapted for improving and ftrengthening the bo- 
dily frame, and for acquiring that corporeal vigour which is 
one main fpring of mental energy. During this interefting 
period of youth, with the proper management of which the fu- 
ture happinefs of the whole of life is fo intimately connected, 
Ariftotle obferves that the intelleCtual powers ought indeed to 
be kept in play, but not too ftrenuoufly exercifed, fince power- 
ful exertions of the mind and body cannot be made at once, 

nor 


& HBllian. Vare Bift. le xlie c+ 54+ 
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nor the habits of making them be fimultaneoufly acquired. In 
conformity with this principle, Alexander was encouraged ‘to 
proceed with alacrity in his exercifes, till he acquired in them 
unrivalled proficiency ; after which, the whole bent of his mind 
was directed to the moft profound principles of fcience. 

It is the opinion of many, that a flight tin€ture of learning is 
fufficient for accomplifhing a prince. Both Philip ‘and Ari- 
ftotle thought’ otherwife ; and the ardent curiofity of Alexander 
himfelf was not to be fatisfied. with Tach faperficial-and meagre 
inftructions as have been fometimes triumphantly publithed for 
the ufe of perfons deftined to reign. The young Macedonian’s 
mind was therefore to be fharpened by whatever is moft nice in 


diftin@ion, and to be exalted by whatever ig moft lofty in fpe- 


culation ® ; that his faculties, by expanding and invigorating 
amidft objects of the higheft intellection, might thereby be ren- 

. dered capable of ‘comprehending ordinary matters the more 
readily and the more perfeétly ', This recondite philofophy, 
which was delivered by the Stagirite, firft to his royal pupil, 
and afterwards to his hearers in the Lyceum, received the 
epithet of acroatic*, to diftinguith thofe parts of his le@tures 
: which 


% Plutarch. in Alexand. 

! Ariftot. de Anima; 1. iii. c. 5 & 6. & Ethic. Nicom. lex. c. 7 & 8. 

* This divifion of Arittotle’s works into acroatic and exoteric, has given rife to a 
variety of opinions and difputes ; which all have their fource in the different accounts 
given by Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, on one hand 3 and by Strabo, Cicero, and Am- 
monius, on the other. The former writers (Plutarch. in Alexand. ; & Aulus Gellius, 
|. xx. ¢. 4.) maintain that the acroatic, or, as they call them, the acroamatic works, 
differed from the exoteric in the nature of their fubjeéts, which confifted in natural phi- 
Jofophy and logic; whereas the fubjects of the exoteric were rhetoric, ethics, and 
Dz we : politics. 
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which were confined to a fele€t audience, from other parts 


teen) called exoteric, becaufe delivered to the public at large. It has 


: ” Highly prize 
ed by Alex- 
ander. 


been fuppofed that, in thofe two kinds of le€tures, the Stagirite ~ 
maintained contradiGtory dodtrines on the fubje€ts of religion 
and morality. - But the fact is far otherwife: his practical tenets 
were uniformly the fame in both; but his exoteric or popular 
treatifes nearly refembled the philofophical dialogues of Plato or ' 
Cicero; whereas his acroatic writings (which will be explained 
in the following chapter) contained, in a-concife energetic ftyle 
peculiar to himf{clf, thofe deep and broad principles on which alt 
folid fcience is built, and, independently of which, the moft 
eperofe reafonings, and the moft intricate combinations, are but 
matters of coarfe mechanical pra@tice'. The fublimity of this 
abftra&t and recondite philofophy admirably accorded with the 


* Joftinefs of Alexander’s mind ; and how highly he continued 


to prize ui amidft the tumultuary occupations of war and go- 
vernment, 


politics. But the opinions of both Plutarch and Gellius (for they do not entirely co- 
incide) are refuted by Ariftotle’s references, as we fhall fee hereafter, from bis Ethic to 
his exoteric works. ‘The latter clafs of writers (Strabo, :l. xiii. p. 608.; Cicero ad 
Attic. xiii. 19. & Ammonius Herm. ad Categor. Ariftot.) maintain, that the acro- 
atic works were diftinguifhed from the exoteric, not by the difference of the fubje@ts, 
but by the different manner of treating them ; the former being difcourfes, the latter 
dialogues. : . 2 


1 Simplicius and Philoponus allow other writings befides the dialogues to have been 
exoteric, as hiftorical difquifitiéns, and whatever elfe did not require for underftand- 
ing them intenfe thought in the reader. Simplicius fays that Ariftotle was purpofely 
ob{cure in his acroatic writings: “ ut fegniores ab eorum ftudio repelleret & dehorta- 
retur.” Simplic. ad Aufcult. Phyfic. fol. ii. This would have been a very unworthy 
motive in the Stagirite: but the truth is, that the obfcurity of Ariftotle’s works pro- 
reeds from a corrupt text. When the text-is pure, his writings are as eafily intel- 
ligible, as a mere fyllabus of leQlures on moft abftrufe fubjeGs can well be rendered. 
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vernment, appears from the following letter, written foon after © ae P. 
the battle of Gaugamela, and while he was yet in purfuit of aa 
‘Darius: ‘ Alexander withing all happinefs to Ariftotle. You ~ 
have not done right in publifhing your acroatic works. Wherein 
thall we be diftinguifhed above others, if the learning, in which 
we were inftru€ed, be communicated to the public. I would’ 
rather furpafs other men in knowledge than in power. Fare- 
_ well" Ariftotle, not confidering this letter as merely com- 
plimental, anfwered it as follows; “* You wrote to me con- 
cerning my acroatic works, that they ought not’ to have been 
publifhed. Know that in one fenfe this ftill is the cafe, fince 
- they can be fully underftood by thofe only who have heard my 
le€tures ".” Of thofe much-valued writings, the theological 
part, if at all publithed, was probably moft involved in a fub- 
lime obfcurity. ‘To’have maintained, in plain and popular lan- 
. guage, the unity and perfeétions of the Deity, muft have ex- 
cited againft the Stagirite an earlier religious perfecution than 
that which really overtook him. Yet in this pure theology 
Alexander was carefully inftructed ; as his preceptor reminded 
him in the midft of his unexampled viftories and unbounded 
conquefts, concluding a letter with this memorable admonition ; , 
that “ thofe who entertain juft notions of the Deity are better 


om 


entitled to be high-minded, than thofe who fubdue kingdoms.” 
Ariftotle’s love of philofophy did not, like that of Plato, fet Ariftotle’s 


him at variance with poetry. He frequently cites the poets, ee 


particularly 


™ Aulus Gellius, 1. xx. rs 5. 
® Tdem ibid... Ff thefe letters be afcribed to their right authors, they prove in what 
light Ariftotle regarded his acroatic works; he confidered them merely as text-books.: 


® Plutarch. in Alexand. 
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particularly Homer; and he prepared for his pupil a correét 
copy of the Iliad, which that admirer of kindréd heroes always 
carried with him in a cafket, whence this tranfcript was called 
“ the Iliad of the Cafket".” The Stagirite was not only the 
beft critic in poetry, but himfelf a poet of the firft eminence. 
Few of his verfes indeed have reached modern times; but the 
few which remain prove him worthy of founding the lyre of 
Pindar*; and it is not the leaft fingularity attending this extra~ 
ordinary man, that with the niceft and moft fubtile powers of 
difcrimination and analyfis, he united a vigorous and rich vein 
of poetic fancy. 5 


Ariftotle carefully inftru@ed his pupil. in ethics and politics. 
He wrote to hint, a treatife on government ; 
and exhorted him to adjuft the meafure of his authority to the 
various charaéter of his fubjeéts; agreeably to a doGtrine which 
he frequently maintains in his political works, that different 
nations require different modes of government, refpedtively 
adapted to their'various turns of mind, and different habits of 
thinking’. From the ethic writings of Ariftotle which fill re- 
main, and which are the moft prattically ufeful of any that 
pagan antiquity can boaft, it is eafy to deteét that wicked ca- 
lumny of his enemies, “ that, for fordid and felfith purpofes, 
he accommodated the tenets of his philofophy to the bafe mo- 
tals of courts'.” It may be fafely affirmed that, if Alexander 

is 
P Plutarch. in Alexand. vol. i. p. 688. 
4 Menag. Obfervat. in Diogen. Laert. 1. v. p. 189. ® Plutarch. in Alexand. 


* This abfurdity is brought forward and infifted on by Brucker, “Hiftor. Philofoph. 
vol.i. p.797- Nothing can be more erroneous or more unintelligible than Brucker’s 
account of Ariftotle’s philofophy. I have heard it faid in his own country, that this 
daborious German did not underftand Greek ! 
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is diftinguifhed above other princes for the love of knowledge! 


and virtue, he was chiefly indebted for this advantage to his We | 


preceptor: the feeds of his haughtinefs and ambition were fown 

before Ariftotle was called-to direct his education ; his excel- 

lencies“ therefore may be afcribed to our philofopher'; his 

imperfections to himfelf, to Philip, above all to the intoxicating 

effects of unbounded profperity. This is the language of anti- 

quity, and even of thofe writers who are the leaft partial to the 
' fame of the Stagirite. 


After the moft intimate communication during the {pace of Ariffotle re- - 


eight years”, the pupil and the preceptor feparated for ever, 
to purfue, in a career of almoft equal length, the moft oppofite 
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‘paths to the fame immortal renown; the one by arms, the -charaéter 


other by philofophy; the one by gratifying the moft immo- 
_derate luft of power, the other by teaching to defpife this and ; 
all fimilar gratifications. During his eaftern triumphs, termi- 


and beha+ 
viour. 


nated in the courfe of ten years by his premature death, Alex- - 


ander (as we fhall have occafion to relate) gave many illuftrious 
proofs of gratitude to the-virtuous director of his youth. One 
incident, and one only, feems to have occafioned fome difguft 
“between them. At leaving the Court of Pella, Ariftotle recom- 
mended, as worthy of accompanying Alexander in his Perfian 
expedition, his own kinfman Callifthenes, an Olynthian; a 
. : learned 


t See the proofs of this in Plutarch, p. 668. Alexander fpared the houfe of Pindar, 
” in the ack of Thebes; and the town of Ereffus in Lefbos, in his war with the Per- 
fians, becaule it was the birth-place of Theophraftus and Phanias, Ariftotle’s difciples. 
In the midft of his expedition, he wrote to Athens for the works of the tragic poets, 
with the dithyrambics of Teleftus and Philoxenus, and the hiftory of Philiftus. : 


“Aproreans 1 dora eymcurcver Arctardey morro o@erysos vr Elian. Var. Hitt, ]. xiis 
© $4 * Dionyf Halicarn.; & Diogen. Laert. ubi fupra. 


. 
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learned and certainly an honeft man, but of a morofe unaccom- 
.modating temper, pertinacioufly attached to the oid fyftem of 


_republicanifm, which the father of Alexander had overturned 


in Greece ; equally daring and inflexible in his purpofes, and 
unfeafonably bold in his fpeech’. Ariftotle himfelf perceived 
and lamented his faults, and admonithed him in a line of 
Homer, “ that his unbridled tongue might occafion his early 
death.” The prophecy was fulfilled. Callifthenes, not re- 
fle@ting that“ he who has once condefcended” {in the words 
of Arrian) “ to be the attendant of a king, ought never to be 
wanting in due deference to his will,” rudely and outrageoufly 
oppofed Alexander’s refolution of exaéting the fame marks of 
homage from the Greeks which, were cheerfully paid to hime 
by the Perfians*,. ‘The manner of Callifthenes’s punifhment 
and death is related more varioufly ° than almoft any hiftorical 
event of fuch public notoriety ; but moft writers concur in 
opinion, that he met with the juft reward of his rafhnefs and 
arrogance. This tranfaction, it is afferted, much eftranged 
Alexander from his ancient preceptor. The affertion however 
is not accompanied with any folid proof‘; and the abfurd 
calumny, that Ariftotle not only regarded this pretended dif- 

i pleafure 


Y Arvian. Exped. Alexand. 1. iv. ¢. 8. 

% Qevpages dn wos Temas eooeas bs ciyogevesse Il. xviii. 95- 

3 Arrian. ubi fupra- 

> By Arrian, Curtius, Juftin, Diogenes Laertius, Philoftratus, and Suidas. 

© Alexander’s refentment is inferred from a vague and hafty expreffion in a letter to 
Antipater ; ‘ Tor 3: cogesny ey xodacurs xan Tas cemspemrtas avro~—I will punifh the So- 
pbift (meaning Callifthenes) and thofe who fent bim.” Plutarch. in Alexand. p. 696. 
Alexander, it is true, fent prefents to Xenocrates ; but fo did Antipater, who always 
remained Ariftotle’s fincere and confidential friend. 


* 
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pleafure as an injury, but even proceeded to the wickednefs of 
» joining in a confpiracy againft Alexander’s life, is warranted 


by nothing in hiftory, but a hearfay preferved in Plutarch *, - 


and the affected credit given to the monftrous report by the 
montter Caracalla, for the unworthy purpofe of juftifying his 
own violence in deftroying the {chools of the Ariftotelian philo- 
fophers in Alexandria, the burning their books, and depriying 
them of all thofe privileges and revenues which they enjoyed 
through the munificence of the Ptolemies, Alexander’s Egyp- 
tian fucceffors *. , ; . 


Having taken leave of the Macedonian capital, Ariftotle re- 
turned to his beloved Athens; where he fpent thirteen ‘ years, 
almoft the whole remainder of his life, inftructing his difciples, 
and improving the various branches of his philofophy. His 
acroatic \e€tures were given in the morning to thofe who were 
his regular pupils*. A confiderable part of them is ftill pre- 
ferved in his works, which form an .abftra@ or fyllabus of 
treatifes on the moft important branches of philofophy. His 
exoteric difcourfes were held after fupper with occafional vifit- 
ors, and formed the amufement of his evening walks"; for 
he thought “ exercife peculiarly ufeful after table for animating 
and invigorating the natural heat and ftrength, which the too 
rapid fucceffion of fleep to food feemed fitted to relax and en- 
cumber’.” Before his arrival at Athens, Sheufippus was dead ; 


: ss . and 


e 


@ © Thole who fay that Ariftotle advifed Antipater to deftroy Alexander by poifon, 
cite for their authority a certain Agnothemis, who heard it from king Antigonus.” 
Plut. in Alexand. p. 707. 


© Dion in Caracal. * Dionyf. Epift. ad Ammaum. 
® Aulus Gellius, |. xx. c. 5. 4 Idem ibid. 
* Plutarch, Conjug. Precept. p. 133. 
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and Xenocrates, whofe dull gravity and rigid aufterity a man 


of Ariftotle’s charaéter could not much admire, had taken pof- 
feffion of the academy". The Stagirite, therefore, fettled in a. 
gymnafium in the fuburbs, well thaded with trees, near to 
which the foldiers ufed to exercife, and adorned by the temple 
of Lycian Apollo, from whofe peripaton, or walk, Ariftotle 
and his followers were called Peripatetics'. It is reported that 
he opened his fchool, obferving, “ That it would be fhameful 
for himfelf to be filent_ while. Xenocrates publicly taught”.” . 
Ariftotle is not likely to have uttered fuch a prefumptuous © 
boaft ; but if it was really made, even this arrogant fpeech was 
certainly very fully juftified by the fame which the Lyceum 
fpeedily ‘acquired, which the Stagirite himfelf maintained un- 
impaired through life, and which was ably fupported es his 
difciple and fucceffor Theophraftus. 


Such is the genuine hiftory of Ariftotle’s life, in the moft 


important paffages of which all the ancient writers *, who have 


exprefsly treated his biography, unitedly concur. By arrang- 
ing the fubje@, therefore, according to our prefent method, both 
. : ' my 

k Diogen. Laert. in Xenocrat. 

! Menagius ad Diogen. Laert. |. v. fe. 2. 
. ™ Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot. But Cicero, Quintilian, and Dionyfius Halicarn. read 
“ Tfocrates’’ inftead of “ Xenocrates.”” The reading in the text is the more pro- 
bable, for Ifocrates“and Ariftotle, following very different purfuits, were not naturally 
rivals; befides, the former is faid to have died foon after the battle of Charonza in — 
extreme old age, and Ariftotle did not return to Atoens till three years after that de~ 
cifive engagement. Compare my Life of Ifocrates, and the Hiftory of Ancient 
Greece, vol. iv. ¢. 33+ 

» Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, Diogenes Lacaria, and Ammonius: the ancient 
Latin tranflation of this laft, firft publifhed by Nunnefius (Helmeftadij 1767), con- 
tains fome additional circumftances, but thofe of little value, and of doubtful authority. 
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my own labour will be abridged, and the reader’s time will be 
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faved; for the calumnies againft Ariftotle will be no fooner ‘smd 


mentioned than they will refute themfelves, and they could 
not pafs unnoticed, becaufe they are perpetuated in the farcafms 
of Lucian’, and the lying whifpers of Athenzus’, which have 
been too shen miftaken, even by the learned, for true hiftory. 


The abfurd reports that Ariftotle firft ferved in the army, that 
he there difipated his fortune by low profligacy, and then fol- 
lowed for bread the trade of an apothecary’, may be con~ 

_ fidently rejected by thofe who know,.on unqueftionable autho- 
rity, that he became, at the early age of feventeen, a diligent 
ftudent in the academy at Athens, where he remained during 


the long period of twenty years. The reader who has feen 


the teftimonies of his gratitude to Plat, will not eafily be per- 
fuaded that he could treat this revered mafter with the groifeft 
brutality’; and let him who reads the Ethics to Nicomachus 
afk his own heart, whether it is likely that the author of fuch 


a treatife thould, inftead of reftraining and correcting, have 
; : flattered 


© Lucian treats both Ariftotle and his pupil with equal injuftice. Vid. Dialog. 


Diogen. & Alexand. et Alexand. & Philip. \ 

» Athenzus Deipnos. |. viii. p. 354+: \ 

4 Athenzeus ubi fupra, and Ariftocles apud Eufebiam. Their report refts on a fup- 
pofititious letter of Epicurus on Study, and the affertion of Timzus of Tauromenon 
in Sicily ; an author nickygmed Epitimaus, the Detraftor. Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. 
c.1., Athenzus, |. vi. p. 272. 

¥ Apsorting was amdraxnorm* Ariftotle has kicked at us;” a ftrong metaphor. 
Diogenes Laert. 1]. v. fect. 2. A€lian Var. Hiftor. 1. iii. c. 19. afcribes both to Plato 

_ and to Ariftotle a behaviour totally inconfiftent with every thing that we know of 
their charaéters. Comp. lian, Var. Hift. }. iv. c. 19. Photius, Biblioth. c. 279. 
Auguttin.dg Civitate Dei, |. viii. c.1z. Such contradiftory reports mutually deftroy 
each other. : 
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CHA P. flattered* and fomiented the vices of Alexander. Inftead of 

We-——_ farther examining thefe wild fictions, which ftand in dire& 
contradiction to the matters of faét above related, it is of more 
importance to inquire whence fuch improbable tales could have 
originated; efpecially as this inquiry will bring us to the events 
which immediately preceded our philofopher’s death.’ 


Wherein. From innumerable paffages in the moral and political works 
» they origin- Of which we have prefumed to offer the tranflation to the public, 


it will appear that Ariftotle-#egarded with equal contempt vain 
pretenders to real fcience, and real profeffors of {ciences which 
he deemed vain and frivolous. His theological opinions, alfo, 
were far too refined for the groffnefs of paganifm. He fought 
only for truth, and was carelefs of the obftacles which ftood in 
his way to attaining it, whether they were found in the errors 
of philofophers, or in the prejudices of the vulgar. Such a man, 
in fuch a city as Athens, where, fince the days of Socrates, the 
learned taught publicly and converfed freely with all defcrip- 
.tions of perfons, could not fail to have many rivals and many 
- enemies. Sophifts and fciolifts, foothfayers and fatirifts, and 
that worft of banes, fatirical hiftorians‘; heaped obloquy on a - 
character, the ornament of his own age, and deftined to be 
the inftructor of pofterity. But the name of Alexander, which 
then filled the world, was duly refpected, even in the turbulent _ 
democracy of Athens; and it was not till the year following 
7 i a the 


* Lucian, Dial. Diogen. & Alexand. 

' Ariftocles (apud Eufebium) fays, that Ariftotle was attacked by a hoft of writers, 
* whofe books-and memories have perifhed more completely than their bodies.” Even 
his fellow ftudent, Ariftoxenus, who had treated him moft refpedtully while he lived, | 
heaped the moft illiberal reproaches on his memory, becaufe he preferred to himfelf © 
Theophraftus for his fucceflgr. Suidas in AriZtoxen. & Ariftocles apud Eufebium, 
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the death of that incomparable prince, that the rancorous ma- 
lignity, which had been long fuppreffed, burft forth againft 
Ariftotle with irrefiftible violence. He was accufed of irreligion 
before the Areopagus by the hierophant Eurymedon, abetted 
by Demophilus, a man of weight in the republic ; and both of 
them inftigated to this cruel profecution by our philofopher’s 
declared enemies *., . The heads of the accufation were, “ that 
> Ariftotle had commemorated the virtues both of his wife Pythias 
and of his friend Hermeias, with fuch ceremonies and honours 
as the piety of Athens juftly referved for the majefty of the 
gods.” To Hermeias, indeed, he ereéted:a ftatue at Delphi; 
he alfo wrote an ode in his praife. Both the infcription and 
the ode have come down to modern times ; the former fimply 
relating “ the unworthy and treacherous death of Hermeias ;” 
‘and the latter “ extolling virtue above all earthly poffeffions; 
and elpecially that generous patriotifm, for the fake of which 


the native of Atarneus, rivalling the merit of Hercules and’ 


Achilles, had willingly relinquifhed the light of the fun; whofe 
fame therefore would never be forgotten by the Mufes, daughters 
of memory ; and as often as it was fung would redound to the 
glory of Ho/pitable Fove*, and the honour of firm friendthip ’.” 
From the frivoloufnefs of the accufation refpeting Hermeias, 


. which was confidered as the chief article of the impeachment, . 


we may warrantably conjecture that the reproach of worfhip- 
ping Pythias with honours due to Eleufinian Ceres, was alto- 
gether. groundlefs: but in a philofopher, whofe intellectual 


rather than his moral virtues have been the obje& of panegyric, © 


‘we may remark with pleafure both the ftrength of his friend- 
; 7 3 fhip, 


"© Diogen. Laert, Lv. fe. 4 & 5 / i 
® See above, p.ir. ©  ¥ Laertius in Ariftot. Athenzeus, xv. p. 697. 
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CHAP.  fhip, and the fincere tendernefs of his love, fince both affec- 
aes , tions muft have been expreffed with an amiable enthufiafm, to 
enable even the malice of his enemies to interpret them into 
_ the crime of idolatry. 
His tenets. It muft not be diflembled that the accufation, and confequent 
ienerandy condemnation of Ariftotle by the Areopagus, has been afcribed 
to a different caufe from that above affigned, and referred 
merely to the impiety of his tenets. He is faid by thofe who 
have carelefsly examined-hie-works, to have denied a Providence, 
and thence to have inferred the inefficacy of prayers and facri- 
fices: doétrines, it is obferved, which could not but enrage the. 
priefthood, as totally fubverfive of its funétions, eftablifhments, 
and revenues’, But never was any accufation urged more 
falfely or more ignorantly. Ariftotle, as it will be fhewn here- 
after, enumerates the priefthood among the fun@tions or offices 
effentially requifite to the exiftence of every community. . In 
writing to Alexander he fays, that/thofe are not entitled to be 
high-minded who conquer kingdoms, but rather thofe who 
have learned to form juft notions of the gods *; and in his life, 
« aswell as in his works, he uniformly fhewed his veneration for 
religion in general, by treating, with great tendernefs *, even 
that diftorted i page of it reflected from the eee fuperftitions 
’ of his country j = 


He 


7 Origines contra Celfum & Bruckeri, Hiftor. Critic. vol. i. p. 790+ 

* Plutarch in Alexand. 

* This tendernefs, however, did not, probably, fatisfy the Athenian priefts; who, as 
it will appear from the following analyfis of his works, had more to apprehend from 
his real piety, than to fear from his pretended irreligion. 

> Diogen. ‘Laert. I. v. fe&. 16. But the beft proof of this will appear hereafter, 
when we come to examine Ariftotle’s works. 


: 3 
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He is faid to have written his own defence, and to have in= 


veighed, in a {trong metaphor, againft the increafing degeneracy 
of the Athenians *. “His difcourfe, of which the boldnefs would 
only have inflamed the blind zeal of his weak or wicked judges, 
was not delivered in court; fince he efcaped his trial by feafon- 
ably quitting Athens for Chalcis in Euboea, faying, in allufion 
to the death of Socrates, that he was unwilling to afford to the 
Athenians a fecond opportunity of finning againft philofophy *. 
He furvived his retreat tothe fhores of the Euripus, fcarcely a 
‘twelvemonth ; perfecution and banifhment having probably 
fhortened his days‘%. ' se 

His teftament, preferved in Diogenes Laertius, accords with 
the circumftances related concerning his life, and practically 
illuftrates the liberal maxims of his philofophy, Antipater, the 
confidential minifter of Philip, regent of Macedon both. under 
Alexander and after his demife, is appointed the executor of 
this teftament, with an authority paramount, as it fhould feem, 

: F to 


© Laert. Lev. fe. 16. Oyun sm on ynpacxe. Homer’s defcription of the gardens 
of Alcinous. “ The fig rotting on the fig,” alludes'to the Athenian fycophants, fo 
called originally from informing againft the exporters of figs. 

@ fElian, iti. 36. . 


© St. Juftin (in admon. ad gentes) and Gregory a Notun: (contra Julian.) 
fay that he died through the uneafinefs of difcontent at not being able to explain the 
caufe of the tides of the Euripus ; upon which authority the pucrile ftory is engrafted 
of his throwing himfelf into that arth of the fea, faying, ‘ You fhall contain me, 
fince | cannot comprehend you.” Others fay that he ended his life by poifon to 
efcape the vengeance of the Athenians (Rapin’s Comparaifon de Platon & d’ Ariftote). 
Such unwarranted reports would not be worthy of mention, did they not afford 
an opportunity of obferving the extreme improbability that Ariftotle thould have 
been guilty of fuicide, fince he always aes of it as of a fhameful and cowardly 
crime. ; 
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c HA P. to that of the other perfons who are afterwards conjoined with 
—K—~ him in the fame truft. To his wife Herpylis, (for he had” 


married a fecond time,) Ariftotle, befides other property in 
money and flaves, leaves the choice of two houfes, the one in 
Chalcis, the other his paternal manfion at Stagira; and de- 
fires, that whichever of them fhe might prefer, fhould be pro- 
perly furnifhed for her reception. He commends her domeftic 
virtues ; and requefts his friends that, mindful of her behavioar 
towards him, they would diftinguifh her by the kindeft atten 
tion ; and fhould fhe again think of a hufband, that they would, 
be careful to provide for her a fuitable marriage. To Nico- 


.machus, the fon of this Herpylis, and to Pythias, the daughter 


of his firft wife, he bequeathed the remainder of his fortune, 


_ with the exception of his library and writings, which he left 


to his favourite fcholar Theophraftus’. He defires that his 
daughter, when fhe attained a marriageable age, fhould be given 
to Nicanor, the fon of his ancient benefa€tor Proxenus; and 
failing Nicanor, that his efteemed difciple Theophraftus fhould 
accept her hand and fortune. The bones of his firft wife 
Pythias, he ordered to be difinterred, and again buried with his - 
own, as fhe herfelf had requefted. None of his flaves are to 


. be fold; they are all of them either emancipated by his will, or 
- ordered to be manumitted by his heirs, whenever they feem 


worthy of liberty ; an injunétion conformable to the maxims 
inculcated in his “ Politics,” that flaves of all defcriptions ought 
to be fet free, whenever they merited freedom, and are 
qualified for enjoying it. He concludes with a teftimony of 
external deference at leaft for the religion of his country, by 
ordering that the dedications which he had vowed for the fafety 

: ; of 


£ Strabo, xiii. 413. 
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of Nicanor, fhould be" prefented at Stagira to Jupiter and 
Minerva, the faviours. . 

Thus lived and thus died, in his 63d year, Ariftotle the 
Stagirite. His enlightened humanity was often feafoned by 
pleafantry. Many ftrokes of genuine humour, little fufpe@ed by 
his commentators, will be found in his political writings. His 
{mart fayings and quick repartees were long remembered and 
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His fayings- 


admired by thofe incapable of appreciating his weightier merits. . 


Some of thefe fayings, though apparently not the moft memo- 
rable, are preferved in Diogenes Laertius; of which the following 


may ferve for afpecimen, Being afked, What, of. all things, ~ 


fooneft grows old?—Gratitude. What advantage have you 
reaped from ftudy ?—~That of doing through choice what others 
do through fear. What is friendthip ?—~One foul in two bodies. 
Why do we never tire of the company of the beautiful ?— 
The queftion of a blind man! Such apoththegms would be un- 
‘worthy of mention, had they not, by their perpetual recurrence 
in our philofopher’s converfation, fhewn a mind free and un- 
incumbered amidft the abftrufeft ftudies; and, together with 
the moft intenfe thought, a readinefs of wit, which never failed 
to repel fneerers, and to abath arrogance*, He exhibited a 


character as a man, worthy of his pre-eminence as a philofopher; 


inhabiting courts, without meannefs and, without felfithnefs ; 


living in {chools, without pride and without aufterity *; culti- 


vating with ardent affection every domeltic and every focial 


virtue, while with indefatigable induftry he reared that wonder- : 


ful edifice of f{cience, the plan of which we are ftill enabled to 
delineate from his imperfeét and mutilated writings. 
; ; The 
& Diogen. Lert. in Ariftot. & Diogen 


* Plutarch, de Virtut. Moral. p. 448% 
YOL. I. . F 
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The extraordinary.and unmerited fate of thefe writings, while 
it excites the curiofity, muft provoke the indignation of every 
friend to {cience. .Few of them were publifhed in his lifetime ; 
the greater part nearly perithed through negle&t; and the re- 
mainder has been fo grofsly mifapplied, that doubts have arifen 
whether its prefervation ought to be regarded as a benefit. 
Ajiftotle’s manufcripts and library were bequeathed to Theo- 
phraftus, the moft illuftrious of his pupils. Theophraftus 
again bequeathed them to his own fcholar Neleus, who carry- 
ing them to Scepfis, a city of the ancient Troas, left them ‘ta 


“his heirs in the undiftinguifhed mafs of his property. The 


heirs of Neleus, men ignorant of literature and carelefs of 
books *, totally negleéted the intelle€tual treafure that had moft 
unworthily devolved to them, until they heard that the king 
of Pergamus, under whofe dominion they lived, was employ- 
ing much attention and much refearch in collecting a large 
library‘, With the caution incident to the fubjeéts of a defpot, 
who ‘often have recourfe to concealment in order to avoid rob- 
bery, they hid their books under ground ; and the writings of 
Ariftotle, as well as the vaft collection of materials from which 
they had been compofed, thus remained in a fubterranean man~ 


. fion for many generations, a prey to dampnefs and to worms *. 


At 


& Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 608 & 609. Bayle gives too ftrong- a” meaning to wdurais 


_ #8zumo, when he calls them “ gens idiots :”” ern means one who confines his at- 


tention to the private affairs of life, in oppofition to philofophers and ftatefmen. 


4 Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 608. ; ; 
® Athenzus, 1.i. p-3. fays, that Neleus fold Ariftotle’s books to Ptolemy Phila. 


_ delphus ; and Bayle (article Tyrannion) endeavours with Patricius (Difcuff Peripatet. 


t.i. p. 2g.) to reconcile this account with that of Strabo, by fuppofing~that Neleus 
indeed fold Ariftotle’s library and works to king Ptolemy, but not before he had taken 


she precaution of having the whole carefully copied. According to thofe writers, the 
‘ 7 ‘ ; books 
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At length they were releafed from their prifon, or rather raifed CHAP. 
from the grave, and fold for a large fum, together with the pice 
' works of Theophraftus, to Apellicon of Athens, a lover of books : 
rather than a fcholar'; through whofe labour and expence the 
- work of reftoring Ariftotle’s manufcripts, though performed in — 
the fame city in which they had been originally written, was 
very imperfectly executed. To this, not only the ignorance of 
the editors, but both the condition and the nature of the writ- 
ings themfelves did nota little’ sontribute.: The moft confi- 
derable part of his acroatic works, which are almoft the whole 
of thofe now remaining, confift of little better than text books, 
containing the detached heads of his difcourfes; and, through 
want of connexion in the matter, peculiarly liable to corruption 
from tranfcribers, and highly vnfufceptible of Sree emen- 
dation. © . 
What peak of Ariftotle’s original qaaneneipe we are not Publithed at: 
informed ; but the copy made for Apellicon was, together with Aeon cs 
his whole library, feized by Sylla, the Rofhan conqueror of of Rhodes. 


Athens, and by him tranfmitted to Rome". Ariftotle’s works 
“aS ‘ : : ; excited: 


books thus copied, and not the originals, faffered the unworthy treatment mentioned. 
in the text. ‘This fuppofition feems highly improbable; for not tomention the diffi- 
culty of copying, in a fhort time, many thoufand volumes, it cannot be believed that — 
Ptolemy, had he been in pofleffion of the genuine works of Ariftotle, would have pur- 
chafed at'a high price thofe counterfeits, which had no other connection with that 
philofopher than bearing his forged name on their title-page. ¢Ammonius ad Categor 
fub init.) Hada corre& copy of the Stagirite’s works adorned the library of Alex- 
andria under the firft Ptolemies, his genuine philofophy would have ftruck deeper 
root, and made farther progrefs than it ever did, in that Egyptian capital. Voffius 
(de Set. Philofoph. ¢. xvi. p. 89.) endeavours to prove that Athengus’s words _ 
(which are certainly incorreét) imply that Neleus retained Ariftotle’s works when he 
fold all the reft. . 

® Strabo fays, “* rather than a philofopher.” - * Plutarch in Sylla. 

F2 : 
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CHA P. excited the attention of Tyrannion, a native of Amyfus in 
te Pontus, who had been taken prifoner by Lucullus in the 
Mithridatic war, and infolently manumitted ", as Plutarch fays, 
by Muraena, Lucullus’s lieutenant... Tyrannion procured the 
manufcript by paying court to’Sylla’s librarian; and commu- 
nicated the ufe of it to Andronycus of Rhodes, who flourifhed 
as a philofopher at Rome, in the time of Cicero and Pompey ; 
and who, having undertaken the tafk of arranging and correct- 
ing thofe long injured writings, finally performed the duty of 

a fkilful editor *. 
‘Their num- ‘Though the works which formed the obje& of Andronycus’s 
ay ™8- Jabours had fuffered fuch injuries as the utmoft diligence and 
fagacity could not eampletely repair ?, yet in confequence of 
thofe labours the Peripatetic philofophy began to refume the 
luftre of which it had been deprived fince the days of Theo- 
phraftus ; and the later adherents to that fe&, as they became 
acquainted with the real tenets of their mafter, far furpafled 

the * 


* Plutarch fpeaks with the dignity becoming a man of letters, who feels himfelf 

~ fuperior to the prejudices of his times : “ That to give liberty by manumiffion toa man 

of Tyrannion’s education and merit, was to rob him of that liberty which he natu- 

sally and effentially poffeffed.”” Plutarch in Lucull. p. 504. I have melted into one 

fentence év yag ov (read absov) Aovxovrros ardga de wrauday tomovdagpsvor—and afaagecss 
yag m THs Umagyovons 7 Ts dentons srevbipras Soci. 


Plutarch in Syll. Porphyr. in Vita Plotini. Boetius in Proaemio libri de interpret. 
Strabo only fays that Tyrannion, in the manner mentioned in the text, got poffeffion 
of the manufcript ; which was copied for the Roman bookéellers by carelefs tranfcribers, 
who did not even take the pains of comparing their copies with the original: a ne- 
gligence, he obferves, too common among the tranfcribers both in Rome and Alex- 
andria. 

» Even after this publication, Ariftotle’s followers were obliged ra morta sixorus 
aryen die vo mAnbos tor apagtiorn, “ often to guefs at his meaning, through the faultineis 

- of his text.” Strabo, in the place above cited. 
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the fame and merit of their ignorant and obfcure predeceflors *. 
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From the zra of Andronycus’s publication to that of the inven- ; 


tion of printing, a fucceffion of refpectable writers on civil and 
facred fubjeéts (not excepting the venerable fathers of the 
Chriftian church) confirm, by their citations and criticifms, 
the authenticity of moft of the treatifes ftill bearing Ariftotle’s 
name; and of more than ten thoufand ' commentators, who 
. have endeavoured to illuftrate different parts of his works, 
there are incomparably fewes thax might have been expected, 
whofe vanity has courted the praife of fuperior difcernment 
by rejeéting any confiderable portion of them as {purious *. 
According to the moft credible accounts, therefore, he com- 
pofed above four-hundred ‘ different treatifes, of which only 
forty= 


4 Strabo, |. xiii. p. 609. He obferves, “ that the Peripatetic philofaphers fucceed- 
ing Theophraftus had, till this time, but few of their mafter’s works, and thofe few 
chiefly of the exoteric kind; fo that they were more converfant about words tham 
things; and inftead of reafoning accurately and profoundly, were contented with dif- 
playing their {kill in diale€tic and rhetoric.” I have thus paraphrafed the obfcurity of 
the original PirocoPery memyuatiears and Seces AnnelCev, becaufe Strabo, who had himeelf 
diligently ftudied Ariftotle’s philofophy (Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 757.), ufes the word mzay- 
parixws, moft probably, in the fame fenfe in which it occurs in Ariftotle, as fynony- 
mous with axgGw, xara adnduav; and in oppofition to Rerexrixws and vo dsariyeobat 
Duystiige 

¥ Patricius Difcuff. Peripatet. 


* Compare Diogenes Laertius in Vit. Ariftot. Patric. Difcuff. Peripatetic. Fabricius 
Bibliothec. Grac. & Bruckerus Hiftor. Philof. artic. Ariftot. 


t Diogenes Laertius (in Vit. Ariftot.) makes Ariftotle’s volumes amount to four 
hundred; Patricius Venetus, a learned profeflor of Padua in the fixteenth century, 
endeavours to prove that they amounted to nearly double that number. (Patric. 
Difcuff: Peripat.) The laborious Fabricius employs one hundred pages of his fecond 
volume in enumerating and afcertaining Ariftotle’s remains; which {till exceed foar 
times the collective bulk of the Iliad and Odyfley. The whole works of Ariftotle, 
therefore, muft have contained a quantity of profe, equal to fixteen times 23,088 verfes; 

a fad 
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forty-eight "have been tranfinitted to the prefent age. But 


tenons many of thefe laft confift of feveral books, and the whole of 


his remains together ftill form a golden chain of Greek eru- 
dition, exceeding four times the collective bulk of the Iliad and 


Odyffey. 


a fa&t the more extraordinary, fince the greater part of his writings are merely elegant 
and comprehenfive text books, containing the heads of his leCtures ; laborious, but clear 
reafonings ; and often original difcoveries in the moft difficult branches of fcience. 
The following paflage concerning him in the French Encyclopedie, article Ariftotelifme, 
mutt excite a {mile of fomething mote than furprife. “ Le nombre de fes ouvrages 
eft prodigieux ; on en peut voir les titres en Diogene Laerce . .. encore ne fommes 
nous pas fars de les avoir tous: il eft méme probable que nous en avons perdu 
plufieurs,” &c. 

* The treatifes de Plantis & de Mundo are rejeCted by moft writers. The former 
is, indeed, of little value; the latter, of the greateft; but Ido not cite it as an au- 
thority, becaufe it is my ambition to place my account of his philofophy beyond the 
reach of eavil. 


L.39 J. 
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4 NEW ANALYSIS OF ARISTOTLE'S SPECULATIVE 
ie WORKS. ~ 


ARGUMENT. 


Senfation—Its.. nature explained—Imagination and memory 
Affociation of Berceptions—R eminifcence—Intellee —Its power - 
and dignity—Ariftotle’s organon—Origin of general terms—Ca- 

tegories— Divifion and Definition— Pripofitions—S yllogifns— 

Their nature and ufe—Second analytics—T spics—Arifiotle’s. 
erganon perverted and mifapplied—Demonftration—Ariftotle’s 

‘ metaphyfics—Proper arrangement thereof—Truth vindicated—~ 

Introduttion to. the fir philofophy—Its biftory—Refutation of 
the dottrine of ideas—Elements—Analyfis of the bodies So called 
Their perpetual tranfinutations—Doétrine of atoms refuted— 

Motion or change—Its different kinds —Works of nature—How 

ber operations are performed—Matter—Form—Privation— 
The fpecific form or Sight-—State of capacity and energy— 

Ariftotle’s aftronomy—The earth and its produttions—Hiftory 

of animals—P bilofophy of natural biftory— His book on energy— 

The firft energy eternally and Subftantially alive—His attri- 

butes—Antiquity of the doétrine that Deity is the fource of 
being—Inculcated in Ariftotle’s exoteric works—Objettions to. 
Ariftotle’s philofophy—Anfwers thereto. 


Ts E Works of Ariftotle derive their importance and fplen~ CHap. 
dour, neither from their number nor their magnitude, ; _- 


but from their variety and their aim. Difdaining the conqueft The differ- 
: ent branches 


of particular provinces, he daringly invaded the whole empire into which it 
A : ‘ of is divided. 
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NEW ANALYSIS OF 


of philofophy ; and his perfevering and generally fuccefsful 
exertions in this bold enterprife excites the jufteft admiration of 
his genius and induftry. -The heavens and the earth; things 
human and divine; God, man, and nature; under thefe com- 
prehenfive divifions of whatever is the object of human thought, 
the Stagirite diftributes the different articles of his cruly philo- 
fophical Encyclopxdia; of which time has yet fpared to us the 
diftin@ outline, with many groups imperfeCly fketched, and 
others totally defaced, yet filled up in*fome of its moft effential 
parts with exquifite fkill, and delineated throughout with un- 
exampled boldnefs and inimitable precifion. 

In endeavouring to communicate to the reader, in few words, 
a clear and correét notion of the condition in which Ariftotle 
found, and in which he left philofophy, it. will be impoffible 
ftritly to adhere to the capricious order in which his Works 
have been, arranged by his editors. Agreeably to his own 
maxim, I hall begin, not with what is abfolutely firft either in 
time or in dignity, but with what is firft in relation to man; 
that is, with what is firft in the order of his thoughts .or con- 
ceptions ; endeavouring, in my difcourfe throughout, to pre- 
ferve the modefty and impartiality of an hiftorian, and to be as 
faithful in explaining my author’s opinions, as cautious i 
interpofing my own judgment. : 


It is the dogtrine of Ariftotle, a doétrine long and obftinately 


‘ difputed, but now very generally admitted, that all our direct 


knowledge originates in perceptions of fenfe*. Of the five 
' fenfes, 


2 De Anima, |. iii. c. ix. p. 656. av Tots evdecs Toig araOnross To vonTa Erte. «Kat ds reTo 
wre aszOnopere; ander eder av pabors eds curio “ra de wpata vonpara, Ti deoross TH por Date 
racpare nai; nele ravra Qavracpore, arr wv anu Gavracyaaur 5 but I no where find in 
Atiftotle the words univerfally afcribed to him, “ Nihil eff in intelleétu, quid non prius. 
Tyerit in fenfu.” 
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‘fenfes, that of touch; he obferves, is generally diffufed through 
the whole animal frame, and cannot therefore be deftroyed 


4I 
CH AP. 


without deftroying the animal®, The fenfe of tafte Ariftotle - 


regards as a particular kind of touch, requilite for the purpofe 
of nutrition, and therefore effential to life‘. But the three 
other fenfes, .always refiding in particular organs, are in fome 
animals altogether wanting, in others extremely imperfect ; and 
. éven in thofe animals in whom they are moft vigorous, are 
often, without deftruétion ‘to thé animal itfelf, overwhelmed, 
weakened, or totally deftroyed, by the too powerful operation 
of their refpective objects *, : 

Colours and founds are perceived -ouieay by the eye and 
the ear, and by them only ; motions and figures are conveyed 
to the mind through the inftrumentality of more fenfes than 
one; and a third clafs of perceptions are communicated and 


impreffed through the united energy of all the fenfes*. Thofe 


of touch and of tafte feem to be nearly a-kin, becaufe external 
objects feem to operate on them by direct and immediate ap- 
plication, This, however, is not probably the cafe; becaufe, 
were it true, the analogy of nature would here be violated, fince 


jt is found by experiment, that external objects, direétly and im- 


mediately applied to the organs of the three other fenfes, totally 
obftrué the motions on which their power of fenfation depends, 
; and 

» Compar. Ariftot. de Anima, |. ii. c. ili, p.633- and c. xi. p. 624. & feq. 


Senfation, 


© 83: xyes w ete antes ire Compe |. ii. de Poalnssy C.iii. p.633, and c.10, p. 643. : 


& feq. 
4 De Anima, l.ii. c. 6, 7,8, 9. 
ate aicdnTe sxpyne wry omobnsixy 3 and again, 4 3: 78 ciodnre evepyeie mace tHe aiebrores 9 4 
aun per ess xo wae De Anima, J. iii. c. i. p. 648. 
* De Anima, 1. ii. ¢. vis pe 638. 
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and render their refpective objects, founds, colours, and odours, 
altogether imperceptible’. By a rapid and continuous agitation 
of the ait, fonorous bodies affect the ear; through the inter- 
vention of light, colours are diflinguifhed by the eye ; and 
odours are communicated in a fubtiie vapour, which muft in 
fome animals, before perception can have place, be accompanied 
with the act of infpiring by the noftrils*. Agreeably to this 
analogy, it is probable that the flefhy and tender part of our 
external frame, which feems to us to be endowed with fuch a 
delicate fenfe of touch, is nothing more than the medium 
through which the perceptions of hardnefs, foftnefs, and other 
qualities of that kind, are conveyed and communicated ", 


The real qualities of external objets are fuppofed to be made 
known to us by our fenfes; but in fa&t thofe qualities, fuch as 
they are by us conceived and denominated, have not any 
a€tual exiftence until they are perceived’, Previoufly to this, 
they exift only in power or capacity ; which, in the language 
of Ariftotle, here means that they exift only in their caufes *; 

caufes 


F av yap tis On ro exor pope am curmy try wbiry we oheTar oo + 6 Os auTOg Aoys at wep 
Dige xes osun; ests &C. De Anima, |i. c. vil. p. 639. 

® De Anima, 1. ii. . ix. p. 643. 

» De Anima, c. xi. p. 641. How far is this conjecture conneSted with the dif 
covery of the nerves and their fun&tions? And to how many difcoveries might the - 
threwd guefles of Ariftotle, attentively examined, ftill give birth ? 

i fd. re aiobnre wepyeia-mas rns aiobrsews 1 avenue essxar psa. De Anima, Lill. ci. 
p- 638 And again, arcyxn dpa Qbapeofas nai outicbar rm Sew Aeysesay axon wes PoPury 
yren xas viva, nas Te arra ipoiwse De Anima, Iii. c. i. p. 649+ 

& Compare igus yap Aeyopsrns tus abnor; xas te aiobrtH, tev per nate dures Tur de 
xot oxpysas, bc. De Anima, 1. iii. c. i, p. 649. And vo yer ev pnre ra csabnra civaty 


prre ta eiotmuates wus adxbe:. te yap aicbawpe wabos THT ess To de ta vmomiase wn 





ruc d won Thy aiobnzw, xan ave aiotnow:, adwato. Metaphyf. Liv. c.v. p. 879. 
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caufes which, though themfelves imperceptible, have the power 
of moving and agitating our organs ', and thereby of producing 
in them that variety of fenfations, which relieves man from foli- 


tude, and conneéts him with the external world. To beings 
differently conftituted, or to man himfelf, enjoying a dire& and _ 


immediate intimacy with the caufes of his perceptions, this 
world would probably affume an appearance altogether different 
from that which it now wears; for all fenfation directly and 
immediately depends, not merely on the nature of its external 
caufes, but on that alfo of the motions and changes produced in 
the organs of fenfe. - Ariftotle, therefore, juftly reproves Demo- 
critus for faying, that if no medium were interpofed, a pifmire 
would be vifible in the heavens"; afferting, on the contrary, 
that if vacuity alone intervened, nothing poffibly could be feen, 
becaufe all vifion is performed by changes or motions in the 
organ of fight; and all fuch changes or motions imply an in- 
terpofed medium". 


Between the perceptions of the eye and of the ear there is a- 
ftriking analogy. Bodies are only vifible by their colour; and 


colour is only perceptible in light ; and unlefs different motions 


were excited by light in the eye, colour and the diftinGions of - 


colour would no more be vifible, than, independently of different 


vibrations communicated to the ear, found, and the diftin@ions 


of 


Ld: Aeyonen aia bncses we eripyeias Menors Ts da TH cupatos emg Poyrs iste De Somn. & 
Vigilia, ¢.i. p. 685. 4 de asobnors ev tw xueicbas Te-Kes ewxcxsw ovpcime De Anima, 
ii. c. 5. pe 636. - 

™ De Anima, 1. ii. c. viii. p. 639. 

® De Senfu & Senfili, c. ii. p. 665. 
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of found, would be audible°. When the vibrations in a given 
time are many, the fenfation of tharpnefs or fhrillnefs follows ; 
when the vibrations are, in the fame time, comparatively few, 
the fenfation of flatnefs is the refult: but the firft found does 
not excite many vibrations becaufe it is fhrill or fharp, but it is 
tharp becaufe it excites many vibrations; and the fecond found 
does not excite few vibrations becaufe it is flat or grave, but 
it is grave becaufe it excites few vibrations ’. 


The powers of imagination and memory owe their origin to 
the fenfes, and are common to man with many other animals. 
As fenfation is carried on by means of certain motions excited 
in our organs, fo imagination and memory, which are the copies 
of fenfation, exert-their energy by means.of fimilar but fainter 
motions, reprefentatives of the former’. “That independently 
of external caufes fuch motions are produced, is demontftrable 
from what happens in fleep’. In fome kinds of madnefs too, 
the phantoms of the brain are miftaken for realities’; and, in 
other kinds, realities are miftaken for phantoms‘. But when 

our 


© De Anima, ii. ¢. viii. p. 641. See ‘alfo 1. ii. c. vii. p. 638. The intrepid 
ignorance of Voltaire might maintain, that Ariftotle confidered light as a quality 
merely ; and that luminous and coloured bodies had qualities exactly fuch as they 
excited the ideas of in us. (Voltaire’s Newtonian Philofopby.) But how could the 
earned Warburton affent to this erroneous account of the Peripatetic philofophy ? 
See Divine Legation of Mofes, dc. b. iv. fect. 6. 

» De Anima, 1. ii. c. viii. p. 641. 

44d: Gerace eps arodnars tig aicdonce Rhetor. I. i, c. xis ps 536. The fame 
doftrine is maintained De Anima, L.iii. c. 4. p.652. and De Memor. & Reminifcent. 
coi. p. 680. c. ii. 682 & 683. 

* De Anima, I. iii. c. iv. p- 651. 

» Of this fee an extraordinary example in. Mirabil. Aufcult. p. 1152 

t De Anima, | iii. civ. p. 652. and De Mem. & Remigife. c. i. p. 680, 
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our fenfes are found and awake, we can eafily diftinguish be- 
tween perceptions arifing from external caufes, and thofe called 
into being by the mere agency of our internal conftitution ; 
and in many cafes we can difcover and explain the laws by 
which the energy of this conftitution Operates". For the per- 
-Ceptions of imagination and memory, though not rigidly 
governed, like thofe of fenfe, by the power and prcfence of 
external objects, do not, however, float at random, but’ are 


fubjeted to a. certain order and progreflion, conformably to* 


eftablithed laws. of affociation, which Ariftotle was the firft 
philofopher that attempted to inveftigate, to enumerate, and 
to explain. He inveftigated them in analifing the complex 
act of reminifcence or recollection, in which the Principles of 
affociation operate under the immediate dire@tion of the hu- 
man will, He enumerated them, as far as feemed requifite 
to the fubje€t which he was then treating, by faying that they 
might be reduced to the four following heads : proximity in 


time ; contiguity in place ; refemblance or fimilarity ; contra- | 


riety or contraft*; And he explains them by thewing, that in 
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® De Memor. & Reminifcent. -c.i. Pp 680. - ™ Ibid. c. 2. p. 681. 

* Mr. Hume fays, “I do not find that any philofopher has attempted to enumerate 
or clafs all the principles of affociation; a fubject, however, that feems very worthy 
of curiofity. To me there appears to be only three Principles of connexion among, 
ideas refemblance, contiguity in time or place, and caufe or effect.” Effays, 
fect. iii. of the Affociation of Ideas, vol. ii. p.24. Mr. Hume might be ignorant 
that Ariftotle had attempted to enumerae the principles of affociation 3 but it is an 
unpardonable error in logic, to affign caufe and effee as one of thofe principles, 
fince caufe.and effet, as far as affociation is concerned, refolves itfelf into contiguity 
in time or place ; and according to Mr. Hume’s dodtrine, the very idea of caufe arifes 
folely from thefe connexions. Effays, vol. ii. pp. 34, 35- 88.107. It may be re- 


marked that “the aflociation of ideas” is a modern expreffion. Ariftotle did not ¢ 


need it, fince the thing meant by it is referred by him to cuftom, Te yap Oe axurudecs 


€) Rinosig adAnraiss nds vara tnt. De Memor. p- 682. 
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every a& of recollection we are confcious of bunting about, as it 
were, among our thoughts, until we hit on fome one which is 
intimately connected with that which we with to recall; or, in 
other words, that we produce in fucceffion a multitude of vibra- 
tions or motions in our organs, until we hit on fome: one of 
them intimately connected with that of which we are in queft ; 
and which has the power of reviving this laft, becaufe the one 
motion is either excited nearly at the fame time with the other, 
or is entirely the fame in kind with it, or fo nearly the fame, 
that the minute difference between them is fpeedily overpowered 
and loft, ‘and from near agreement finally reduced to perfeét 
coincidence. Thus far our author proceeds in unfolding the 
mechanifm of fenfation, fancy ’, memory, and recollection; or, 
in other words, in afcertaining the laws which regulate the 
union of mind and ‘matter, without attémpting the fruitlefs tafk 
of explaining in ‘what manner thofe totally heterogeneous” fub- 
{tances are united. 

Every exercife of recolleétion, he obferves, is a fpecies of in- 
veftigation, in which the mind may be confcious of its own 
activity in dire@ting the current of its thoughts, in turning them 
from one channel to another, in rejecting thofe which hold by 
no tie to the perception or image of which it is in queft, and. 


in preferring, examining, and contemplating in all their rela- 
tions 


Y Fancy is here uféd in its ftri&t and original meaning ; not, as in books of rhetoric 
and criticifm, for the power of combining ideas or images by ereative genius, agreeably 
to the ditates of corre& judgment and refined «afte. 

2 Ariftotle carefully diftinguifhes the percipient power from the motions accom- 


panying perception. arayxn apa Sv te awas tas puynes y arenre asclantas, xabamep siento 


eoporeper, arde Je yes a arse. De Senfu, c. vii. p- 675. See alfo De Anima, 1. iii, 


“ex. p- 656. 
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tions thofe which, by their connexion with this perception or 


image, have a natural .tendency to roufe the one or to revive 
the other *. 


“Tt is the charadteriftic of animals, in contradiftin@ion to the in- 
animate parts of nature, to be endowed with fenfation; and what- 
ever is endowed with fenfation muft have perceptions of pain 
and pleafure ; and whatever has fuch perceptions muft feel the 
impulfe of appetite ; the great moving principle in all animated 
beings’. But in ‘the ‘exercife of reminifcence, which is the 
immoveable boundary between man and other animals, he, and 
he alone, recognifes the divine principle of reafon or intelle& 
co-operating with the coarfer powers of fancy or memory ; 
fince every act of reminifcence, as above explained‘, implies 
comparifon; and every the flighteft comparifon, expreffed in 
the fimpleft propofition, indicates-a fubftance different and fepa~ 
rable from matter, a fubftance totally inconceivable by man in 
his prefent ftate, where the grofs perceptions of fenfe are the 
only foundation and fole materials of all others, how lofty 
foever and refined ; but-a fubftance, notwithftanding, of whofe 
exiftence we are affured by our confcioufnefs of its energies + 

. ; To 


* mura Je quvcras unevre aorAay tws av Tm AUTH KIVNON KTH, 4H axBrrOncEE To pixywas De 
Memor. & Reminifcent. c.z. p.682. He adds, anticipating the philofophy of 
Hobbes and Hartley, ve de amo re aura more par poncOmars sncte Oe pany aitiory Ors emt 
rsa wheres xivnboves amo tng aurng apn — dowep yap Quois ndn to Oop Ac. ibid. ** But 
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the caufe that the fame thing recalls fometimes one perception, and fometimes another, ~ 


is, that different motions may fpring from the fame principle; for cuftom is like 
nature,”’ &c. 

» De Anima,]. ii. ¢. ili. p. 633. & feqs 

© De Memor. & Reninife. c. ii. p. 683. 

4 Com. De Anima, 1. i. c. ve p. 625. and c. ix. p. 629. 
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To illuftrate this further by an example, Ariftotle fays, let the 
comparifon or propofition be one of the fimpleft imaginable, 
that whitenefs is not fweetnefs®. Thefe fenfible qualities which 
the vulgar afcribe to external objets, the philofopher knows, 
as above explained, to depend on certain motions communicated 
to his internal organs, motions vivid and forcible when firft 
produced by fenfation, more faint and languid when afterwards 
revived by imagination or memory‘. But the comparifon of 
any two objects neceflarily implies, that they fhould be both 
prefent in the fame indivifible point of time, to one and the 
fame comparing power. Yet their prefence to the fenfes, the 
fancy, or the memory, is known to confift in nothing elfe but 
certain motions produced in our bodily organs. If the com- 
parifon, therefore, could be made by any of them, it would 
follow that this organ was fufceptible of different and contrary 

motions, 


© De Anima, }. iii. ¢. ii. p. 649+ : 

* De Memor. &-@eminifcent..c.i- p- 680. and De Anima, I. iii. c. iv. p. 652. 
Senfible qualities as perceived by the mind, Ariftotle calls, therefore, walnuara ty 
2 duxr of which, he fays, words are the figns: De Interpret. c.i. p. 37: Mean- 
ing, thereby, that language exprefles things as they are perceived, not as they really 
Are. v0 pay ar unre Tae aioOura Ewa, pnrTe TH cacinuara, ious arnbec? TH yap aiclaupere wabos 
muro ers® To Ob Ta Doomesperce pon anv a woustay asclnow aduaror B yap 8ny aicOncis auth Eavrns 
sity GAA Esh Th ETEpOY apa THY acdnors & avayun mprrepey svar tng arcnotuc, To Yap Kévtiry 
78 xwuycre Puce worepor eH" Kein is AeyeTas wpog arATAR TavTe avTa, uber arrow Metaph. 
Liv. cv. ps 879- ‘To fay that things perceptible by fenfe, and the objects of our 
perceptions, do not exift, is perhaps true; for thefe are merely the affections of the 
percipient : but that there fhould not be certain caufes producing fenfation, and 
exifting independently of it, is impoffible; for fenfation is not its own work, but 
there is fomething befide fenfation neceffarily prior to it, fince the principle of motion 
is neceflarily prior to the movement communicated ; and not the lefs, that thefe things 
are relatives.” The exiftence of impesceptible, and therefore unknown caufes of 
our fenfations, is maintained by Ariftotle againft the ancient fceptics ; in whofe 
errors he refuted, by anticipation, thofe of Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, &c. as we 
fhall fee hereafter. 
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motions, precifely at the fame indivifible inftant; for it is ne- 
celfary that the fame fimple power fhould comprehend at once 
the fweetnefs and whitenefs, or whatever elfe be the fenfations 
compared, fince if it comprehended them diftributively, by its 
parts however minute, or fucceflively in particles of time 
however fhort, it could no more draw the refult of the 
comparifon, than if the one fenfation was recognifed by one 
man, and the other by another, or one of them recognifed in 
the laft century, and another in the prefent. The»perception of 
truth, therefore, being altogether unrelated to time and fpace, 
muft be totally diffimilar to any corporeal operation, and fo 
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effentially one fimple energy, that it cannot without abfurdity 


be fuppofed capable of divifion. But all the motions and 
actions of body being performed in fpace and time, are there- 
fore indefinitely divifible; and although their {mallnefs or 
quicknefs foon efcapes the perception of fenfe, and foon eludes 
the grafp of fancy, yet the intelle& ftill purfues and detects 
them, knowing that they can never vanith into nothing by 
their indefinite minutenefs. By our divifions and fubdivifions 
without limit, we ftill leave, in the fmalleft particle, body with 
its properties ; and after all the fteps that poffibly can be taken, 
remain precifely as diftant from the goal, as at our firft fetting 
out. This goal, therefore, it is impoflible for us ultimately to 
attain ; but in the language of geometers, infinite will be {till 
interpofed between operations divifible and indivifible, between 
perceptions of fenfe and perceptions of reafon, between the 
nature and properties of mind and the nature and properties 
of matter. It is not fenfe or fancy, but mind alone, that re- 
cognifes itfelf ; and this intelle@tual fubftance of which we mutt 
be contented in our prefent ftate merely to know the exiftence, 
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and to exercife the energies, is that which charaéterifes and 
ennobles the creature man, and which gives him a refemblance 
to his Maker. It is this which, feparated from body, is then 
only, properly what it is‘, immortal and divine; which does 

not 


& De Anima, 1. iii. c. 6. which paffage is commented by Plutarch from Ariftotle 
himfelf.- Vid. Plut. de Confol. ad Apollon. p. 115. Where he fays, that the dead 
are happy and blefled; and that to fpeak ill of them falfely is to blafpheme againft thofe 
far fuperior to ourfelves. This work of Ariftotle’s was a Dialogue, written in ho- 
nour of Eudemus of Cyprus. It is mentioned by Plutarch in Dion. p.967- The 
paffage above alluded to in the work De Anima is ftrangely perverted by Ariftotle’s 
commentators ; whofe erroneous interpretation is adopted by Warburton in the fol- 
lowing paflage, as bold in aflertion as defective in proof. ‘* Ariftotle thought of the 
foul like the reft, as we learn from a paflage quoted by Cudworth * out of his Nico- 
machean Ethics; where having {poke of the fenfitive fouls, and declared them mor~ 
tal, he goes on in this manner: ‘It remains that the mind or intellect, and that 
alone pre-exifting, enter from without, and be only divine +.’ But then he diftin- 
guithes again concerning this mind or intellect, and makes it two-fold, agent and 
patient, the former of which he concludes to be immortal, and the latter corruptible. 
The agent intelle&t is only immortal and eternal, but the paflive is corruptible. 
Cudworth thinks this & very doubtful and obfcure paflage, and imagines Ariftotle was 
led to write thus unintelligibly by his doctrine of forms and qualities, whereby cor- 
poreal and incorporeal fubftances are confounded together. But had that great man 
reflected on the general doctrine of the re &, he would have feen the paflage was plain 
and eafy ; and that Ariftotle, from the common principle of the buman foul’s being 
part of the divine fubftance, here draws a conclufion againft a future ftate of feparate 
exiftence, which, though it now appears all the philofophers embraced, yet all were 
not, as we faid, fo forward to avow. The obvious meaning of the words then is this : 
“ The agent intelle&t ({ays he) is only immortal and eternal, but the paffive corrup- 
tible, i. e. the particular fenfations of the foul will ceafe after death, and the fubftance 
of it will be refolved into the foul of the univerfe; for it was Ariftotle’s opinion, who 
compared the foul to a tabula raja, that human fenfations and reflections were paffions. 
Thefe, therefore, are what he finely calls the paffive intelligent, which he fays fhall 
ceafe, or is corruptible. What he meant by the agent intelligent, we learn from his 





* Intelietual Syttem, p. 55- 
f Aevrerat Ds Tov vey pessoy Oupaber emeroievasy naa Sesov eizas jacrare 
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not decay with our corporeal powers; and whofe energies are 
fo totally different from thofe of organifed matter, that whereas 
our 


commentators, who interpret it to fignify, as Cudworth here acknowledges, the divine 
intellect ; which glofs Ariftotle himfelf fully juftifies, in calling it des, divine *.” 
On this paflage I would firft obferve, that though I had frequently read the Mico- 
machean Ethics, 1 could not meet with the words cited by Warburton; and for this 
good reafon, that fuch words are not there to be found. In the firft editionof Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual Syftem, that great Author is very negligent in citing his autho- 
ritics ; and in the fecond edition publifhed by Birch, we are referred to Ariftotle de 
Generatione & Corruptione, |. ii. c. 3. The paflage quoted, however, is not to be 
found there, nor in any part of the work on Generation and Corruption. It is to be 
found, indeed, in the Phyfical Aufcultations ; and words to the fame purpofe occur in 
the fifth chapter of the firft book de Anima. 4 8:25 coimey eyyweobaiy wove vig worry eas 8 
Pbupeobar. “ It is likely that the mind is a fubftance exifting in the body, and not liable 
to be deftroyed with the body.” From this and feveral other paflages, where Ariftotle 
always {peaks with the greateft modefty on the fubject of the human intelleét, quali- 
fying his words with a “ perhaps,” *‘ it is likely,” Warburton had no right to conclude 
that Ariftotle maintained the pre-exiftence of the mind as a part of the Divinity. 
The argument which he brings in fupport of this affertion, that Ariftotle calls the 
adiive intelligent, Divine,” is not conclufive, becaufe Ariftotle, with other Greek 
writers, might ufe the epithet “ Divine” as fynonymous with excellent, as the Lace- 
damonians, when they admired any one greatly, called him eo; (inftead of Qsi05) 
amg Ethic. Nicom. 1. vii. cet. But the Stagirite feldom ufes any word which he 
does not accurately ccfine, and when he calls the intellect divine, or what is moft 
divine in us; Ethic. Nicom. 1.x. c.7; fub init. he tells us plainly what he means 
by thefe expreffions, which he fays can have no other fenfe, but either that thought, 
i, e, the energy of intellect, from which only it derives its excellence and dignity, 
exifts moft perfectly in the divine nature ; or, fecondly, becaule intellect enables us, 
imperfectly indeed, to comprehend that nature. ‘The learned Reader may compare 
the following paflages, Ariftot. Metaphyf. li. c.ii. p. 841. De Anima, Li. c.v. 
p. 625. and Metaphyf. I.xiv. c. ix. p. 1004. “That intelligence in capacity is prior in 
use to intelligence in energy, in the individual, but not abjolutely, means mercly that the 
human mind is capable of intelligence before it becomes actually intelligent; but that 
all intelligence in capacity is derived from intelligence in energy, that is, from God. 





* Divine Legation, vol- i. book jit, fe. 4. 
H2 Metaphyf, 
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our fenfes are eafily fatigued, overpowered, and deftroyed by 
the force and intenfity of objects fenfible", the intelle& is 
roufed, quickened, and invigorated by the force and intenfity 
of objects intelligible ; inftead of being overftrained or blunted, 
it fharpens and fortifies amidft obftinate exertions ; and finds 

in 


Metaphyf. |. ix. c. viii. p. 938. & feq. and the laft chapters both of his Phyfics and 
Metaphyfics. That the mind when feparated from the body is only what it is, means 
that it then aflumes its true nature, activity, and dignity, and is:then better and happier 


. than it was before, in which Ariftotle fays that many agreed with him. sep Corre 


Ty iy am water cwperros eins, xadarep els reyecbxs, woes wonrais crdoxele Ariftot. de Anima, 
Li. ceiiie ps 623. That it then perpetually energifes, not necding the afiiftance | 
of memory, is explained by what Ariftotle fays on memory, in his book on that 
fubject, c-ii- p. 681. & feq. in which he fhews that memory depends on affociation 
of perceptions, and that affociation again depends on motion ; whereas the intellect is 
fimple, impaffive, and, exifting independently of fpace, incapable of motion; 
except by way of acceffion or appendage, as 2 failor is moved ina fhip. De Anima. 
Li. ce 3. 

Since writing the above note, I find that Lord Monboddo cites and trant- 
lates part of the paflage which I have endeavoured to explain; but his Lordthip, 
Ithink, conftrues it Wrong. On the words ov ponuonvouer dey irs taro pay arralles’ § de 
aoulariecs ves POaprare ear ary tereabie voy he obferves, ‘* that what Arittotle here fays 
of the mind’s thinking of nothing without the paflive intellect refers to the progreffiou 
from the ftate of mere capacity in which the intellect is, before it is imprefled by 
external objects; which impreffion is abfolutely neceflary for its operating ia this 
our prefent ftate.” His Lordfhip here condefceads to fpeak rather like a follower of 
Locke or Hume than as the difciple of Ariitotle ; and the text will not at all bear his 
interpretation, for the av z#rscan only refer to the active intelle, without which 
Ariftotle fays the paffive thinks of nothing. Plutarch exprefles Ariflotle’s meaning 
in popular language. maidsa de rav ev npr porn evs ebovaser nas Oeror, &c. “ That of all 
things belonging to man, the improvement of his mind alone is immortal and divine ; 
—neither to be aflailed by fortune nor fhaken by calumny ; not to be deftroyed by 
difeafe nor weakened by old age.””_ Plutarch de Liber. Educand. p. 5. Edit. Xyland. 
My explication of the obfcure paflages in Ariftotle concerning the foul is confirmed 
by what he himfelf fays on the fubject of education in the 15th chapter of the feventh 
book of his Politics. The Reader will find the paflage in the following tranflation, 
book iv.c.15. Ancient Metaphyfics, v. ii. b. iii. c-iv- p- 165< 


» De Anima, |. tie ce xii, p. 646. 
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in fuch ulone its beft improvement and moft exquifite 
delight : 

faving recognifed the dignity and the powers of man, 
Ariftotle, in his works throughout, examines how thofe 
powers have been exercifed in rearing the fair fabric of 
{cience, which it was his own ambition to complete and 


to adorn, Adverfe accidents interrupted, as we have feen, - 


from pofterity the full benefit of his labours; yet the 
treaiifes which emerged amidft the general wreck. of his 
writings, beit arrange themfelves under the three-fold divifion 
of the objeéts of human thought; God, Nature, and Man: 
which divifion he himfelf feems continually to keep in. view. 
Whatever reafonings relate to theology, though fcattered in dif 
ferent treatiles, may be referred, therefore, to his Metaphyfics ; 
a name unknown, indeed, to Ariftotle, but given to his theo- 
logical works by his editors, and importing that the fourteen 
books which bear it, fhould immediately follow his numerous 
treatifes on the fubje& of phyfics or natural philofophy ; that 
we may not reft fatisfied with the knowledge of bare effects, 
but proceed. to the inveftigation of caufés, and of the Deity 
himfelf, the primary caufe of all*. His hiftories of the heavens 
and of the earth; of animals, plants, and minerals; and even 
of man, confidered merely as a material and fentient Being, 
may conformably with modern language be arranged under the 
head of Nature ; though, in Ariftotle’s own acceptation, that 
term has a more limited fenfe; and, for a reafon whith will 

appear 


* De Anima, lili. cc. 5, 6,7, 8- p. 653. et feq. and Ethic. Nicom. lx. ec. a 
and 8. 


* Metaph. |. xiii. c. 7. p. 988. 
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appear hereafter, is confined to terreftrial obje&ts, and thofe 
exifting between this earth and the lunar {phere. Upon the 
Philofophy of Man', as our Author calls it, that is, of Man 
confidered as a focial and rational Being, endowed with fenti- 
ment, affection, and intelleét, Ariftotle’s writings are as clear 
and copious as they are folid and fatisfactory. His treatifes on 
Logic, Ethics, and Politics, as well as his books on Rhetoric and 
Poetry, may all be referred to this one head, and viewed as 
connected parts of one great fyftem of knowledge, to which, 
after the moft patient examination, it will be found that the 
labours of his fucceffors and detractors have made but flender 
additions. 

In endeavouring concifely, but clearly, to communicate to my 
Readers the refult of our Author’s reafonings and difcoveries 
under the three heads above mentioned, I fhall begin, for a 
reafon which will prefently appear, with that work of his, re- 
cently the moft decried of all, but long extravagantly magnified 
as the great engine of difcovery, and fole inftrument” of uni- 
verfal fcience. Ariftotle himfclf never viewed it in this falfe 
and flattering light, nor ever beftowed on it thofe pompous 
titles. The various traéts compofing the Organon, as it is 
called, are not even given by him as parts of one and the fame 

work, 

li esip re adem Qircospize Ethic. Nicom. |. x. c- ult. 


™ The word opya, organum, is found in Diogenes Laertius (1. i. fect. 28.) ; 
where Ariftotle’s philofophy is divided into practical and fpeculative : the practical 
comprehending his Ethics and Politics ; the fpeculative, Natural Philofophy and 
Logic. Diogenes, however, does not ufe the word in the fenfe in which it was after- 
wards taken by Ariftotle’s commentators. Befides, when Laertius fays, that logic is 
a part of fpeculative philofophy, he contradicts Ariftotle himfelf, who divides fpecu- 
lative philofophy into the three branches of Mathematics, Phyfics, and Theology. 
Metaph. |. vi. c-i+ p. 904. 
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work", They all relate, however, to one and the fame fub- 
jet ; fince dialectic’, in the ftri& and proper fenfe, is merely 
the art of dialogue, that is, the art of converfing. Ariftotle’s 
Organon, therefore, rightly underftood, is nothing more than 
an endeavour to teach the rational and’ {kilful employment of 
that characteriftic faculty of man, by which he expreffes, 
through appropriate figns®, not only his perceptions of fenfe, 
but what is indefinitely more various, the comparifons, ab- 
ftraGtions, and conclufions of his own mind concerning ‘them. 
It is in this fenfe that logic, or dialectic, in the order of com- 
municating liberal and univerfal knowledge, ought to precede 
the more abftrufe and loftier branches of philofophy, becaufe, 
by carefully analyfing the figns by which internal operations, 
as well as external objeéts, are exprefled, we remount at once 
to the origin and fource both of our notions and of our per- 


ceptions ; difcover their intimate conneétions with each other ;° 


and unfold, even to the unexperienced minds of youth, a vaft 
intelleual 


” Even the different works muft have been arranged otherwife than they now ftand, 
fince in tome of the firft of them we find references to thofe now publifhed as the 


lait. 

° Dialectic is the word often ufed by Ariftotle bimfelf to denote what is commonly 
called his Logic, or the fubject of the books compofing his Organon. Vid. Metaph. 
lxiv. c. 4. Rhetor. I. i. c. ii 


P rw ds ooparar xazor cvcoro ere “* Each word or name isa fymbol or fign.”” De 
Senfu & Senfili. 1.i. c. i. p. 663. The whole paflage, beginning with avruy %& 
rere? xpsicoury and ending with the words juft cited, may be abridged as follows: 
“ Hearing is the fenfe moft inftrumental to knowledge, not eflentially or in itfelf, for 
the fenfe cf feeing difcovers to us more of the differences cf things; but becaufe 
found, which is the objet of hearing, is the vehicle of language; which is com- 
pofed of words, each of whichis afign.” Vid. etiam De Interpret. Li. c. i. p. 36 
and 37. 2 
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c ES P.  intelleQual treafure, of which, without being aware of it, they 
w—— were-already in poffeffion %. 


His analyfis Agreeably to thefe principles, the Stagirite defines difcourfe, 
of languages or fpeech, to be found fignificant by compact, of which the 
parts alfo are fignificant"; all difcourfe which fimply affirms or 
denies, he refolves into arguments, arguments into propofitions, 
and propofitions into words ; which laft are the ultimate ele- 
ments of language, becaufe, though fignificant themfelves, 
their parts are not fignificant*. Sounds fignificant by compact 
are either nouns, that is, names denoting things without any 
reference to time; or verbs, whofe fignification is accompanied 
with the appendage of time’. Nouns are either proper names 
“or appellatives ; a proper name denotes one individual only ; 
an appellative denotes various individuals,-and: often various 
Origin of kinds or claffes of individuals. The formation of appellatives is, 
gence! according to Ariftotle, the united work of abflraétion and 
affociation” ; abftraction, by which we feparate the combina- 


tions 


a Comp. Ariftot. Topic, li. c.ii. p. 181. & Ariftot, de Anima, |. iii. c. ix. 
p. 656. 


* De Interpret. |. i. c. iv. p. 38- 


5 To obviate objections arifing from the fignificant parts of compound words, 
Ariftotlefays, ov de ross dsarrsicy omecrwres pus Hy adra wv nal auto... The fyllables are figni- 
ficant, but not effentially ; fince the whole word is fignificant by compaét; for how- 
ever fubtilely words may be analyfed, they will ultimately refolve themfelves, not 
into ogyae, but into cvpCere; not into natural inftruments, but into conventional 
figns. De Interpret. c. iv. p. 38. 


' Ibid. c. iii. Thofe parts of verbs, therefore, which do not imply time are merely 
nouns. Ibid. : 

« Compare Metaph. 1. xi. c. 2. pp. 955, 956 Ibid. ce. xii- pp. 957, 958. Analyt. 
Pofterior, l.ii, c. xix. p. 179- & feq. De Memor. & Reminifc. p.181. & feq. 
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fions of fenfe, and confider a complex object in one view, 
without attending to the other afpeéts under which it may be 
examined“ ; affociation, by which perceptions that are fimilar 
naturally revive each other in unbroken fucceflion; and, in con- 
fequence of their fimilarity, are expreffed by a common name, 
or appellative, which is equally applicable to them all*. In re- 
ference to this common name, which is merely a fign that dif. 
ferent objects have been compared together, and found to agree 
in one or more refpects with each other, different individuals 
are faid to belong to the fame fpecies, and different {pecies are 
faid to belong to the fame genus; for in order to explain the 
nature of things, and to fee their agreements and differences, 
it 
* Metaph. |. xi. c. iii. pp. 956, 957. 
® Snrov On Sri ius ra. mewTe wayoyn yrueitew aveyxcio Kos yag xa 4 aiodnos srw vo 
wxbore wrote "The author here maintains, that even general principles can only be 
gathered by induction from perceptions of fenfe, or from repeated acts of memory 
coalefcing into one experience (as yxe TirAas mnuor rw aebuy cumega pie esr). And 
the comparifon by which this intelleGtual operation is explained equally applies to 
that by which “ ra xaos,” “abftract notions,” gathered from repeated fenfations, are 
generalifed and embodied in language. “Ina flying army, when one man ftops, the 
next to him will often {top alfo, and fo on in fucceffion, until the whole will fome- 
times ftand firm. The fame thing happens in the irregular flow of our thoughts. 
The fteady contemplation of any individual Ajedt in that afpect in which it agrees 
with other individuals, will recall many fimilar objects to the mind; the ftability of 
the one will communicate ftability to the others, and thus give birth to what are 
called Univerfals, that is, to general terms, equally applicable to an indefinite number 
of individuals.” sarrog ag Tuy abaPogwy ivosy amewrov uv ev th ux xabors* xas yae 
cuptaneras uty ro xalxasors 9 ds asodnors te xaborw iss. When Arittotle fays that we per- 
ceive, by fenfe, the univerfal, he means that we view the obje& under that afpee in 
which it agrees with other objets; and the contemplation of it under that afpedt only, 
or, in other words, the confidering certain appearances of it apart from the reft, pro= 
duces in the mind an abftraét notion, of which, though itfelf be particular, the name 
is general. Metaph. ibid, 
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it is not neccflary to fuppofe the exiftence of general ideas, but 
it is neceflary that one word or term fhould, in the fame fenfe, 
be applicable to many individuals, and alfo that one word or 
term fhould, in the fame-fenfe, be applicable to many fpecies’, 
Independently of this power in man, of exprefling things that 
are alike by acommon fign, his knowledge would be confined 
to the coarfe and complex intimations of fenfe ; he could not 
form even the moft common notion of all, namely, that of 
number, fince obje&ts could not be enumerated, unlefs they 
were previoufly referred to the fame genus or clafs, that is, un- 
lefs they were exprefled by one commgn fign. They muft be 
fo many trees, fo many animals, or at leaft fo many beings ; 
and thus generically united, before “they can be fpecifically or 
even numerically cingonned: For this reafon Ariftotle ob- 
ferves, that “ one” and “ being” are, of all terms, the moft 
univerfal ; they are applicable to all other general terms ; they 
can be faid in the fame fenfe of them all, but no other term 
can be correétly faid of them, becaufe no other term expreffes 
the full extent of their meaning’; or, in other words, is ufed 
as a fign for all the variety of things which they are employed 
to denote. Next to them, in point of univerfality, the ten ca~ 
tegories immediately follow. Thefe moft comprehenfive figns 
of things are called, in Latin, Predicaments, becaufe they 
can be faid, or predicated, in the fame fenfe of all other terms, 
as well as of all the objets denoted by them; whereas no 
other term can be correétly faid of them, becaufe no other is 
employed 
¥ Analyt. Pofter. Li. ce xi. p. 141. ibid. c. xxiv. p. 155+ 

2 Metaph. Lx. coz. p- 945+ The to é xas vo &, ‘unity and being,” agree, he ob- 
ferves, in the univerfality of their fignification. They contain all the categories, 

but are not included in any of them. 
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employed to exprefs the full extent of their meaning. They 
are; fubftance, quality, quantity, relation, time, place, action, 
paflion, pofition, and habit’, All the objeéts of human thought 
that can be expreffed by fingle words, arrange themfelves under 
one or other of thefe general terms. Ariftotle (not indeed in 
his “ Categories,” but in his works colledtively) explains the 
nature and properties of each; and thus opens to the inquifitive 
mind a wide field of various knowledge, fince the properties of 
each predicament belong to ati-the objedts, or clafles of objects, 
comprehended under” it, and the properties of the whole united 
extend to all things in the univerfe, But to avoid the reproach 
of bewildering his reader in barren generalities, the philofopher 
frequently applies his reafonings concerning figns to the things 
fignified by them; perpetually inculcating, that individuals 
only have a real exiftence, and that what are called in the 

, Pythagorean 


9 ori De ravra roy agnor Neat o1 esi, errzery woiery WEIS Thy Dory Witcy METI COLEirg Torte 
uae. Topic, li. c.g. p. 285. What is here called ss the author elfewhere 
calls fubftance, as Categor. c.iv. p. 155 where he fays, that all fingle words denote 
either fubftances, or quantity, or quality, &c. ‘This tenfold divifion had been made 
before Ariftotle’s time, and explained by the Pythagoreans, particularly by Archytas 
of Tarentum, in his book as re wars, “concerning the Univerfe.” A great part of 
that work, in its primitive Doric, is preferved in Simplicius’ Commentary on 
Ariftotle’s Categories. But Archytas and the other Pythagoreans confidered as the 
principles of things,” what Ariftotle calls cxynuate xarnyogesy “ figures or forms 
of predication,” and royes xaSore, “ univerfal denominations.” Thus allo they 
were confidered by Archytas the Peripatetic (Boeth. in Predicam. p.112.), whom 
Mr. Harris (Philofoph. Arrangements, c. ii, P- 31.) confounds with Archytas the 
Pythagorean. The confidering of thefe comprehenfive genera as the principles and 
caufes of the univerfe with the Pythagoreans, or merely as_univerfal denominations 
with Ariftotle, conftitutes as wide a difference as that between a vifionary and a 
philofopher. 

* Categor. c.y. fo c. ix, inclufively. 
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c ae é P. Pythagorean or Platonic philofophy, numbers, ideas, immutable 
temyaees and eternal effences, are merely the work of human thought 
expreffed and embodied in language*. This dodtrine is nearly 

allied 


© Categor: c.v. p.17. “ That if individuals, or the firft fubftances, were not, 
nothing elfe could be ;” fo that, inftead of ideas, &c, making them, every. thing that 
exifts is made byland from them. And again, as pv av sicay'» by ts wage TH DOAAaty 
an avayan, a comadestis esccs* ewes patos i» xara worra aanbes crmev asayan «+ » di aga Ts iy 
Har To UUTOs mE wAsoW cArreivy on ouorpor *¢ For the purpofe of demonftration, it is not 
neceflary to fuppofe the exiftence of general ideas, but only that one general term can 
be applied with truth, and in the fame fenfe, to many individuals.” Analyt. Pofter. 
Livc.xi. p. 141. Compare cxxive p.tgg+ Ens dk eds avayen ts enas Taro wae 
maura, ors bv Snrors udev wardoy 2 ems TwY aAAwry Some [LN TH ONLINE, GAN n TOI WEG TH 
aroun’ ade apa, 9x 4 arodiitis aitias aX Saxuor. “It is not neceflary to fuppofe, fhat 
the general term, denoting any clafs of fubftances, exprefles any thing befide the dif- 
ferent particulars to which it applies, any more than the general terms denoting qua- 
lities, relations, or actions. One general term ftands as the fign for a variety of par- 
ticulars confidered under one and the fame afpect; but to fuppofe that this term re~ 
quires one fubftantial archetype, or idea, as general as itfelf, is the hearer’s fault ; fuch 
a fuppofition not being neceflary for the purpofe of demonftration.” The fimplicity 
x and folidity of Ariftotle’s philofophy was early deftroyed by confounding it with Pla~ 
tonifm. The evil has been perpetuated from age to age, by his commentators and pre- 
tended followers; not excepting the lateft of them all, Mr. Harris and Lord Mon- 
boddo, who perpetually afcribe to the Stagirite the doctrine of general ideas, which, 
in the paflages above cited, he formally denies. Thofe laft-mentioned writers 
acknowledge that Ariftotle oppofed Plato, in denying the feparate and fubftantial 
exiftence of ideas, but maintain, that he afferted their exiftence originally in the divine 
intelle&t, forming what we call the intelleQual world. ‘* From thence proceeds the 
material world, which is a copy of thefe forms or ideas. The firft kind of ideas, the 
Peripatetics called ago rev aoraw, “before the many;” the other kind they called e ras 
wodrutcy “in the many ;’’ and thefe laft are the fubftantial forms of the Peripatetics; that 
is, the form which gives the fubftance or efience to the thing. And, laft of all, come 
the ideas in our minds, which, being formed from the many, and only in confequence 
of their exifting in the many, are faid to be em tog weraor, “ after the many.” Mon- 
boddo Ancient Metaph. vol.i. p. 466. Mr. Harris, in defcribing this triple order of 
ideas, fpeaks to the fame purpofe. “ By mind we mean fomething which, when it 
acts, ” 
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allied to another of Ariftotle’s above explained, that all our 
dire& knowledge originates in perceptions of fenfe; and in 
both 


adts, knows what itis Going to do; fomething ftored with ideas of its intended works, 
agrecably to which ideas thefe works are fafhioned. Hermes, book iii. c. iv. P- 380. 
Again, To work and to know what one is about is tohave an idea of what one is 
doing; to poffefs a form internal, correfponding to the external, to which external it 
ferves for an exemplar or pattern. Here then we have an intelligible form which is 
Prior to the fenfible form.” Ibid. + 376. The fame authors abound in repetitions of 
the fame doétrine, which feems indeed to have been univerfally that of Ariftotle’s com- 
mentators, But what fays the author himiclf. I fhall repeat his own words, left I fhould 
incur the reproach of fpeaking harfhly. 70 Oe Neyer mupadesyjuce EN Hai MATEY EY wT Te 
aANes Kerroyery eiy moos Mit aPogas sys wosmtinas. ri yee esi vo epymCopsvoy wgos Tag ees earn 
Canmew 5 ederyeras re aves now rycen tries nas an ea lousror. Metaph. I. xi. c, 5+ P+ 959s 
“To eallideas exemplars or patterns, and to fay that other things are made in imitation, 
or by participation of them, is mere empty found and poetical metaphor. Whoever 
confidered in working an idea as his model? Things may exift or be made that never 
had an exemplar or archetype.” According to Ariftotle, “the definition is ‘the 
idea of the thing, and the definition is compofed of words.” § repos eloc ru woaypares 

+ karo Royos cumuras s€ onparen. Comp. De Anima, 1. i, ci. p. 618. and De 
Senfu, ci. p. 663. I cannot conclude this note without obferving, that fomething 
nearly akin to Ariftotle’s doStrine Concerning the categories or univerfals was revived, 
in the darknefs of the eleventh century, by-the fe@ called Nominalifts, which had for its 
author Rofcellinus, a native of Brittany and Canon of Compiegne. But the Stagirite’s 
genuine tenets were generally unknown in that century, and fo little underftood after. 
wards, (being ftudied only in corrapt verfions, Arabic and Latin,)' that the fe& of the 
Nominalifts, after the complete triumph of the fuppofed Ariftotelian philofophy in the 
twelfth and fucceeding centuries, were regarded as rath innovators and philofophical 
heretics. Their opinions, however, agreed more nearly with thol of Ariftotle than 
the opinions of thofe who believed themfelves the Stagirite’s moft obfequious follow- 
ers; although the language of the Nominalifts feems to have been extremely liable to 
be perverted to the purpotes of {cepticifm, as taking away she fpecific diftinGions of 
things; and is in fa& thus perverted by Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, and their innumera. 
ble followers. But Ariffotle’s language is not liable to this abufe; he every where main- 
tains the ftubility of truth, and the reality of thofe fpecific diftin@ions which general 
terms are employed to expre(s. He agrees with the Nominalifts, for example, that the 
words “ horfe” and « dog” have not any correfpondent archetypesor ideas in the mind, 
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both thefe capital points, the Learned, after innumerable difputes, 
carried cn with, fingular eagernefs through many centuries, have 
generally embraced his opinion; and, what is moft remarkable, 
chiefly fince the time that undue deference ceafed to be paid to 
his writings, and that his name was no longer fuperftitioufly 
venerated by thofe who either read what they did not under- 
ftand, or who affected to admire what they had never taken the 
trouble to read. , 


The 


as general as themfelves, but he maintains that thefe words imply the refult of the com-~ 
parifon of different individuals agreeing in the fame «do;, the fame fhow or appearance; 
for the fight, as he obferves, is that of all the fenfes which enables us to perceive the 
greate(t number of the agreements and.déferences of things, and is therefore-moft ge- 
nerally ufeful in claffing them ; or, ‘im’ 6ther words, 1n diftinguithitig thofe which are 
alike by a fign common to them all; that is, by a general name. Metaph. liv. c.7. 
p.881. Comp. De Senfu, c. i. p. 662. and Metaph, |i. c.i. p.838. To prevent 
the poffibility of miftake or obfcurity in the above note, it is neceffary to obferve, that 
the word “idea” in Englith is popularly ufed, not merely to denote an object of thought, 
but thought it felf. To deny ideas in this latter fenfe is to deny thinking. But this is 
not the philofophical meaning of the word, as underftood by the pretended followers of 
Ariftotle, any more than by Locke in his Eflay on the Human Underftanding ; by 
whom, ideas are faid to be the objects immediately prefent to the mind in thinking. 
Effay, b.i. c. i. p.13. Now Ariftotle, in the following paffage, exprefsly denies the 
prefence or exiftefice of any object in the mind, when it theorifes or thinks, diftinct 
from the act of the mind itfelf. es ra» Oewpetixws, 6 Aayos 0 wpmymms Kar % vonois” BY Erece 
BP oYTos TR VOMpae Xb TH WY, bom pm UANY EX fly TO auto sce’ KOM n vonots Te vouuery pate Men 
taph. I. xiv. c. ix. p-roog. In another paflage he fays, 1 doy wus erste wera. The 
mind is after a fort all things.” De Anima, iii. c. ix. p.656. What is meant 
by 7a xatow, “ gencrals, univerfals, ideas,” as the words are tranflated by his pre- 
tended followers, he fates clearly thus: Eats 3 esis ra per xalors tur wpayyatur® ra de 
ull sccoror Depa Ss mabone pers 8 ems wrevovar eoHPune marnyogecbas® xa exasoy dey i jan" dsov 
agwmes, Tw» xabors® aarrazs bt, tw nab exer, &c. De Interpret. c. vii. p. 39. 
& The diftin@tion is to be made between univerfals and particulars; univerfals, which 
can be predicated of many, asthe term “ Man;” particulars, as * Callias,” the proper 
name of an individual.” 6 
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The reduction of things to genera or claffes, by applying to 
them common names, is the foundation of divifion and defi- 
nition, which have been called by a juft metaphor the firm 
Handles of Science. Each of the categories, or clafles, above 
mentioned, that of fubftance for example, may be varioufly di- 
vided according to the intent of the divifion, which may be under- 
taken for explaining the works of art or of nature; for delineating 
the inftitutions of civil policy, or defcribing the ftruture of 
plants and animals; in a word, for examinitfg any object, whe- 
ther material or intcllectual, about which human thought is 
converfant. But for whatever purpofe the divifion is intended, 
it can be perfpicuous and fatisfa@tory only when it defcends 
from the more general claffes, or terms, to thofe which are lefs 
general, until it arrives at the loweft fpecies of all, which re- 
jects all further partition but into individuals only’, The in- 
termediate terms between, the higheft genus and this loweft 
fpecies, ftand each of them in two diftinG relations, and there- 
fore receive two different names, that of genus with refpect to 
the lefs general terms which they contain, and that of fpecies 
with refpect to the more general terms under which they are 


contained *®. Such is Ariftotle’s own doétrine concerning - 


claffification 


* Analyt. Pofter. 1. it. c. xiii, p. 175. 


* Compare Categor. c. ii. pets. and Analyt. Prior. c. i+ p. 52. The fubjedt has - 


been ftrangely perplexed by miftaking Ariftotle’s language, which ic in itkelf highly 
perfpicuous. roe: ev Say tired Evegor Exegwy was To Kare warros nornycs iat Oeregey Gxtegrs 
v avror erst Aeyousy dere nate cares narnynpeiotas, oray wndey n Te UToMEyAER Aces, Kare 
Garg 4 rexinorsea. “To fay that one term is contained in another is the fame as faying, 
that the fecond can_be predicated of the firft in the full extent of its fignification ; and 
One term is predicated of another in the full extent of its fignification, when there % 

no 
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claffification and divifion ; a doétrine continually exemplified 
in his works throughout, moral as well as phyfical ; and admi- 
rably illuftrated by fome modern writers, efpecially on the fub- 
jets of natural hiftory. 


Flaving explained the ufes and funétions of fingle words, 
the author proceeds to examine their combinations into propo- 
fitions, and the combinations of propofitions into reafoning or 
difcourfe. According to the meafure of our defires or exigen- 
cies, our power or inability, language is varioufly moulded 
into commands, prayers, or wifhes; but for the purpofes of 
inftruction or argument, it requires the form of an enunciative 
propofition, which is defined by Ariftotle “ the affirming or de- 
nying one thing of another” But afl fit can be direaly 
affirmed of any fubje& is, either that it belongs to a certain 
clafs, or that it is poffeffed of certain qualities. Thofe qualities 
are either fuch as neceflarily inhere in the thing itfelf while it 
remains what it is, or retains its diftinctive name; or fecondly, 
qualities neceffarily proceeding from the former; or thirdly, 
qualities which do not uniformly belong to the fubje&, nor pro- 
ceed from thofe uniformly belonging to it, but which accede to 

it 
no particular denoted by the fubjeét, to which the predicate does not apply.” This” 


remark, which is the foundation of all Ariftotle’s logic, has been fadly miftaken by 
many. Among others, the learned and truly refpectable Dr. Reid writes as follows : 


-% The being in a fubjeét, and the being truly predicated of a fubje@t, are ufed by 


Ariftotle in his Analytics as fynonymous phrafes. And this variation of ftyle has led 
fome perfons to think that the Categories were not written by Ariftotle.”” See Kaim’s 
Sketches, vol. iii. p. 316. But the two phrafes of “being in a fubje@t,” and “ being 
predicated of it,” are fo far from being ufed as fynonymous, that the meaning of the 
one is dire@ly the reverfe of the meaning of the other. 
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“it merely by way of adjun or appendage‘. Thus we can fay of 
man, that he is an animal, which is the clafs to which he belongs; 
that he is an animal capable of reafon, which is the quality ne- 
ceflarily inherent in him, while he deferves his diftin@ive name; 
that he is capable of learning grammar or geometry, which are 
qualities neceffarily flowing from the former; but when we 
prodeed farther, and afcribe to him qualities not neceflarily 
flowing from thofe inherent in the fpecies, although they may 
be found in many individuals, ant ever many nations, it is 
plain that thefe qualities are mere acceffions or appendages to 
his diftin@tive name or fpecific character. 

To define a thing, or to define a term, (for when words are 
confidered as figns, thefe expreffions are fynonymous,) is to 
tell, as precifely and perfpicuoufly as poffible, what'that thing 
is, or what that term fignifies. This can only be done by 
afcertaining the clafs to which the obje@& to be defined imme- 
diately belongs, and the quality or qualities which, neceffarily 
inhering in it, uniformly diftinguifhes that object from other 
obje&s belonging to the fame clafs or genus. That quality, 
therefore, or thofe qualities form what is called the fpecific 
difference, becaufe they diftinguith the fpecies in queftion from 
the other {pecies in the fame genus, or the objcct in queftion 
from the other objeéts that moft nearly refemble it. Thus, to 

define 


* Topic. li. c. viii, p-2852 The Greek word cuul:Enxos is, as far as I know, 
‘univerfally tranflated “accident ;” cvp6:Cxxora, in the plural, “accidents;” from which, 
“ Accidence,” denoting the little book that explains the properties of the cight parts 
of fpeech, is generally held to be a corruption. But accident, in its proper fenfe of 
‘what is cafual or fortuitous, has nothing to do with the one or the other; and Ariftotle’s 
meaning of cvusiCnxas ought to be exprefied by a Latin or Englifh word derived, not 
from ‘ accido,’ but from ‘ accédo.” 
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define the number three, or the triad, we may fay or predicate 
of it, that it is a quantity, and that kind of quantity called 
number, and that kind of number called an odd number; but 
each of thefe predicates, and all of them united, have a figni- 
fication far more extenfive than that of the fubjeét; fince there 
are other quantities befide number, and other numbers befide 
odd numbers, and many other odd numbers befide three. How 
then are we to proceed to find the exa& definition of the triad? 
We muft continue to cambine ftill more of thofe predicates, 
until the whole of them unitedly will apply to the number 
three, and to it only ; although each of them taken feparately, 
and even any number of them fhort of the whole, have a far 
more extentfive fignification, Thus, with the predicates “ num- 
ber” and “odd” we muft join that of * firft,” defining the triad 
“ the firft odd number ;” for though the predicate “ firft” ap- 
plies to the number “ two” as well as to “ three,” yet “ the firft 
odd number” applies to “three” only*. It may be neceflary here 
to remark, that, in the accurate language of Ariftotle, unity is 
not number, but the element of number’; all numbers are com- 
pofed of units, but they themfelves are indivifible and ultimate 
elements, incapable as units of farther refolution'. For coarfe 
practical purpofes, arithmeticians talk of the parts of unit; but 
when they do this, they have always previoufly converted unity, 
into number ; as when we {peak of the tenth of an inch, we 
muft neceffarily have firft changed the one inch into ten por- 
tions; the inch therefore, before it can bé divided, ceafes to be 
an unit, and is converted into ten. 

Ac- 

© Analyt. Pofter. J.ii. c. xiii. p. 173. & feq- 
D Sori to fy egidue agyns n agiducs. Metaph. 1.x. cis pe 943- 


MUTE YUL TRICK ATH, toX Torey tn as Ti. Ibid. c. iv. p.946; and again, CT IRET HS. 
ya iy mon TH WorAay ws wdiaigetor nas Dargerore Thid. ceiile p. 945. 
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According to Ariftotle, definitions are the fountains of all 
fcience*; but thofe fountains are pure only when they originate 
in an accurate examination and patient comparifon of the per- 
ceptible qualities of individual objeéts; for it is in that cafe 
only, that our words being the correct figns of things, the 
conclufions drawn from our intellectual operations on the figns, 
exaCtly apply to the things fignified by them. We mutt cau- 
tioufly proceed, therefore, from particulars to generals', that 
we may not be cheated by words"; endeavouring to difcover, 
in each object of our examination, that principal and paramount 
property in which all its other inherent qualities unite and ter- 
minate", To this property we muft affign a name, when an 
appropriate name for it is wanting; and in the invention of this 
name, we muft refpe& the analogies of language*, that the 
fame relations may be preferved among words which fubfitt 
among the things which they denote’. The name, thus in- 
vented, is called the fpecific difference;"which, in the objects to 
which it applies, is not always that quality which is moft pal- 


pable or moft ftriking; for many other qualities are often 
: ; ~ adtually 

¥ av apyes tov amadedewr, & ogizuore Analyt. Pofter. |. ii. ¢. 3+ p- 164. Compare 
Analyt. Pofter. L. ii, c. xviie p. 178. 

Tha da amo tov xabexaswv ems ta xabods ustaawenr. Analyt. Pofter. 1. ii, ¢. xiii. 
P1765 

™ aie Gumrvpses rerbaraes wardror ev roig xaborx. bid. 

» Analyt. Pofter. ii. c. xiv. p. 176. & Topic. li. c.iv. p. 182. 

© burw de gare av isws tre AaGos bic Mm AUTOS CVMATes t MmO- TAY mewTWr, Kas Tos TpOs 
erriscecs, rien re orora. Categor. ¢. vil. ps 23. 

> Comp. Metaph. |. iv. c. vii. po 881. 6 Vg Doyocy E Fo crepe ompciors ogres ynitem 
78 wenyyaros, & Metaph. 1, vii. c. iv. p.908. ce vie pe git. & feqs 
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aétually difcovered in them, before we diftinguifh that moft im- 
portant and moft general one, which is implied in all the reft, 
and which forms, as it were, the bafis on which they all ftand*, 
This paramount property exifts independently in its fubjed ; 
but none of the other properties can fubfift independently of 
the {pecific difference, which is therefore the principle in which 
they originate, and the fource from which they flow. In many 
objets with whofe fenfible qualitics we are moft converfant, 
this fource is concealed; yet to remount to it, when pothble, is 
the main bufinefs of philofophy, fince the more our knowledge 
is gencralifed, it will be the more fatisfactory, and therefore the 

more delightful '. i 
The patient examination of objeds, and the accurate defi~ 
nition of terms, are continually employed by our philofopher, 
as the beft means for arranging perceptions into {cience. Thefe, 
and not fyllogifms, are the fole inftruments ufed by himfelf in 
the deepeft and moft various refearches that ever exercifed the 
ingenuity of man. Yet his art of fyllogifm (an art ignorantly 
depreciated in the prefent age, and more abfurdly magnified in 
preceding times beyond its real worth) is not therefore ufelefs,. 
although its real ufes, as will prefently appear, are altogether 
different from the purpofes to which it was long moft injudi- 
cioufly applied. The art of fyllogifm was entirely Ariftotle’s 
invention; and in appreciating his merit as a philofopher, it be- 
comes 


& x0 ds rakes ais Des eats cov To wouter AxSne rare Se exert car ArGors 6 mary axeryters 
stiny San wavra. Analyt. Pofter. li. c. xiii, p.175- The word axsrvie is ufed in 
the fame fenfe, when he fays (as quoted above) that # & &, “ unity and being,” is 
implied in all the Categories. 


* Analyt. Pofter. Li. c.xxive ps 155. 
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eomes neceflary to examine his firft Analytics, in which that art C [ AP. 
is contained, that we may be enabled to decide whether the fup- Wy 


pofed improvements of his fyftem by fome writers be not igno- 
rant perverfions, and the objections made to the whole of it 
by others be not fenfelefs cavils.. 


It was formerly obferved that every propofition, affirming or 
denying one thing of another, muft affirm or deny that the 
fubjeét of which we fpeak belongs to a certain clafs, or that it 
is cndowed with certain qualities But to affirm one term of 
another, when both of them are taken in the full extent ef 
their fignification, is merely to fay that there is not any fpecies 
or any individual contained under the name of the fubjed, to 
which the name of the predicate does not apply. It matters 
not whether thofe-names denote fubftances or qualities, or. 
any other of the ten predicaments.. Whatever they denote, 
the name of the {pecies, according to the principles on which. 
all languages are conftru&ted, may fill be predicated of every 
individual, and the name of the genus of every fpecies:s When 
the definition of-any term is predicated of that term, the defi- 
nition and word defined, having exaétly the fame fignification, 

they 
s The Author proves this by obferving, that every fubje@ muft cither reciprocate 
with its predicate, or not. If the fubjeét reciprocates with the predicate, that is, if 
the fubject can in its turn be predicated of it, then the predicate muft have been either 
the definition or the property of the fubject: if the fubjeét does not reciprocate, then 
the predicate muft have been either fomething contained in the definition, namely the 
genus or fpecific difference, or fomething not contained in the definition, but ac- 
ceding to it as an appendage. ‘Thefe relations of genus, difference, &c- which the pre~ 
dicates can ftand in to their fubject are called, in the Scholaftic Philofophy, the 
Predicables. ‘They are the only things that can be affirmed or denied of any fubject, 
categorically; which means, in the language of Ariftotle, that can be affirmed of 
any fubject merely by the interpofition of the fubftantive verb between two terms. 
Topic. c. vill. p.285. 
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they both neceffarily apply to exa@ly the fame number of 
things, and are therefore of exaétly the fame extent. But in 
all propofitions not identical, but which affirm or deny one 
thing of another, the predicate is according to the ftruature 
of all languages, naturally more extenfive than the fubjec ~s 
becaufe, as before obferved, to predicate one term of another 
is merely to fay that there is not any thing contained under 
the name of the fubjeé&t to which that of the predicate does 
not apply. The predicate, therefore, in every propofition 
is called the major term; the fubjeét, the minor term ; 
and thefe terms are conjoined in difcourfe by the fubfantive 
verb “is,” called therefore the copula. When we fay “ the 
wall is white,” the fubftantive verb is expreffed; the fame 
verb is underftood, when we ‘fay “Achilles runs;” becaufe 
the word “runs” may be refolved into “ is running; ” being in 
fa& merely an abbreviation of it for the purpofe of communi- 
cating the rapidity of our thoughts with fuitable rapidity of 
{peech". To prevent impofition arifing from the abufe of 
words, it is neceflary to be able quickly to difcern whether one 
term can be juftly predicated of another. Ariftotle, for this 
purpofe, invented the fyllogifm, which confifts in comparing 
both the fubject and the predicate of any propofition with what 
is called the middle term, becaufe its natural place is the middle 
between the other two terms, called therefore the extremes, 
Let the queftion be propofed, whether temperance be a habit ? 
I readily find a middle term which is contained under the more 
extenfive appellation of habit, and which itfelf contains the more 
limited appellation of temperance. The terms, therefore, ftand 
in 
© Categor.c.v. p. 17. 

“ude yag SiaPepss To aulgwmag vyscnuv erty % v0 abswmas Upmann, Bice Metaph. |. v. 

Cs J» pe 889. 
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in this order. Habit, virtue, temperance; or, in the form of 
propolitions, 
Virtue is a habit, 
Temperance is a virtue ; 

therefore temperance is a habit. Now the whole cogency of 
this argument depends on that great principle which prefides in 
the formation of language, that things, which have a common 
nature, receive a common name. They may differ in many 
important particulars, yet having received ofe common appel- 
lation from the particular in which they all agree, the term de- 
noting the genus may be predicated of every fpecies, and every 
individual contained under it. Whatever is affirmed or denied 
of a more general term, may therefore be affirmed or denied of 
all the more particular terms, as well as of all the individual 
things to which its fignification extends. In the language of 
Ariftotle, this is expreffed by his calling thofe things fynony- 
mous which have the fame name in the fame fenfe. Thus 
“ man” and “ ox” are, according to him, fynonymous, becaufe 
the name of animal is equally applicable to both*; an obfer- 
vation which muft found harthly to thofe Englith readers who 
have derived their knowledge of Greek through the circuitous 
channel of France. 


On the bafis of this one fimple truth, itfelf founded in the 
natural and univerfal texture of language, Ariftotle has reared a 
; lofty 


* Categor. c.i. ps 14. Words, fynonymous in the modern fenfe, have nothing to 
do with pailofophy, whofe terms, if accurate, cannot be interchangeable. Their 
proper place is poetry ; accordingly we find that Ariftotle, in his now imperfect trea- 
tife on that fubjedt, had treated of cowwua dy whaw tx erouata, doves dz 3 avto:, that is, 
“ of various words meaning the fame thing;” which agreesawith the modern accept- 
ation Simplicius in Categor. fol. viii. 
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c a AP. lofty and various ftru@ture of abftract {cience, clearly expreffed, 
tems and fully demonftrated. To convince ourfelves of the won- 


derful variety in a fubjeGt, feemingly fo fimple, it is fufficient 
to obferve, that the middle term may either be the fubjet of 
both the premiffes; or the predicate of both; or, as in the fyl- 
logifm given above, the fubjeét of the major premifs, in which 
it is compared with the major extreme, and the predicate of 
the minor premifs, in which it is compared with the minor ex- 
treme. Thefe various arrangements form what are called the 
three figures of fyllogifm’; and in each of thefe three figures, 
every one of the three propofitions may be either affirmative or 
negative; and each of the affirmative and negative propofitions 
may be either unjverfa] .or particular; yniverfal, when their 
fubje&t is taken in the full extent of its meaning, as “ all men 
are mortal ;” particular, when their fubjedt in its fignification 
is reftrited to a part of the things which its name properly de- 
notes, as “ fome men are wife.” If we exprefs thefe four kinds 
of propofitions, the univerfal affirmative, the univerfal negative, 
the particular affirmative, and the particular negative, by the 
four vowels, a, e, i, 0, we fhall find that they will afford fixty- 
four different combinations by threes, which are called the dif- 
ferent modes in each figure ; and therefore one hundred and 
ninety-two combinations in the three figures colledtively. But 
the variety does not end here ; for propofitions themfelves are 
either 

y It may be proper to remark, that in books of logic there is a fourth figure which 

is {aid to have been invented by Galen the phyfician. In this Galenical figure, as it 
js called, the middle term is predicated of the major, and the minor term is pre- 
dicated of the middle. Inthis abfurd figure, the more general term is placed as the 
fubje&t of the more particular. The natural arrangement of the terms is thus totally 


severfed. But every fyllogifm in this figure, when properly exprefled, naturally falls 
under Ariftotle’s firft figure. 
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either pure or modal. A pure propofition fimply affirms or 
denies one thing of another; a modal propofition affirms or 
denies with the addition of neceffity or contingency, poffibility 
or impoffibility. When we confider, therefore, the numerous 
combinations that will refult from thefe new elements varioully 
joined with the old, and that every new combination forms a 
diftin fyllogiim, it is impoflible not to admire the perfevering 
induftry that could contemplate each feparately, and examine 
how the truth of the conclufion was affected by each {pecific 
arrangement. 

From this induétion, the moft copious and complete that any 
fpeculation ever exhibited, Ariftotle infers that all conclufive 
fyllogifms whatever may be reduced to conclufive modes in the 
firft figure*; of all which, the truth refts immediately on the 
grammatical principle above explained; and of which, there- 
fore, the fyllogifm already given may ferve for an example, 
When the three terms of a fyllogifm, therefore, are accurately 
defined, and the three propofitions compofing it are properly 
arranged, the juftnels of its conclufion may always be perceived 
by a rapid glance of the mind difcerning, by means of the minor 
premifs, or the propofition in which the fubje@t of the con- 
clufion is compared with the middle term, whether the major 
premifs, or propefition in which the predicate of the conclufion 
is compared with the fame middle term, neceffarily infers the 
conclufion, For enabling the mind readily to draw this in- 
ference in the cafe of all fyllogifms whatever, whether their con- 
clufions be affirmative or negative, univerfal or particular, and 
how awkwardly foever their terms may have been arranged, the 

Author 
* Comp. Analyt. Priox. c. vii. ps 60. and cy xXxilie P79) 
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Author has recourfe to no other rules or axioms than thofs 
which concern what is called converfion and oppofition ; anit 
that moft extenfive principle of reafon which infers the truth 
of any propofition by fhewing, that to fuppofe it falfe leads to 
an abfurdity. To convert a propofition, is to make its fubjeat 
and its predicate change places. This may often be done fafely, 
becaufe in many propofitions the converfe will retain that truth 
which was in the propofition to be converted. All univerfal 
negatives, for example, can always be completely converted. 
If no A is B, no u is A; for if 8 could be predicated of any 
thing called a, for example of c, then c would fall under the 
names both of and of 8, which is contrary to the firft fup- 
/pofition, that no A is B; or that B cannot be predicated of any 
thing called 1*, When one term, therefore, is univerially de- 
nied of another, that other may, without hefitation, be univer- 
fally denied of the firft. An univerfal affirmative propofition 
does not admit of a complete converfion, becaufe, according to 
what was formerly obferved, in every fuch propofition the pre- 
dicate muft apply to all the fpecies and individuals exprefled by 
the name of the fubje&, but the fubje& needs not therefore 
apply to all the fpecics and individuals contained under the 
name of the predicate, But an univerfal affirmative, though it 
rejects a complete, yet admits of a partial converfion. Thus if 
every A is B, fome B muft be A; for if no B is A, then no A 
is B, as juft proved in the cafe of univerfal negatives. Particu- 
lar afhrmatives admit of a complete converfion; for if fome A 
is B, then fome Bis a; fince, when no B is A, no A is B, as 
formerly proved in the cafe of univerfal negatives. Particular 
negatives do not at all admit of converfion, either complete or 

partial 

* Analyt. Prior. c.ii. p. 52 
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partial. Thus, fome a is not 8 cannot be converted by 

' faying that fome B is not a, becaufe, though the name of a 
{pecies does not apply to fome things comprehended under the 
name of its genus, it does not thence follow that the name of 
the genus does not apply to all the individuals comprehended. 
under the name of the fpecies®. The rules concerning con- 
verfion then are, that univerfal negatives, as well as. particular’ 
-affirmatives, may be converted completely ; that univerfal 
affirmatives can only.be converted partially ; and that particular 
negatives are totally incapable of converfion. Thefe Tules, per~ 
haps, may all be refolved into one and the fame primitive truth, 
of which they are only different expreffions; yet thefe different 
expreffions will on. many occafions render the perception of 
that truth more diftin, and the application of it more eafy as 
well as more expeditious. The fame thing holds here, as witly 
‘refpe& to the axioms of geometry, concerning the whole and: 
its parts, equality and inequality, greater and leffer, fince the 
. comprehenfion of any one of thofe terms neceflarily implies the 
comprehenfion of them all, Yet geometers find it ufeful to re-. 
prefent the fame elementary truth under a variety of forms, that. 
it may be more forcibly impreffed, and more readily applied ; 
and 

» The do&trines of. Ariftotle’s Organon have been Atrangely perplexed by con- 


founding the grammatical principles on which that work is built with mathematical, 


* axioms. All the modern fyftems of logic that have fallen into my hands, employ in de- 
monftrating the theory of fyilogifm thefe two axioms, “ Things agreeing with the fame 
third agree with each other :’? “* When one thing agrees with the third, and the other 
does not, they do not agree with each other.” But Ariftotle tells us, that thele 
axioms do not at ali apply to the predication of terms, the one of the other; except 
when thofe terms denote mathematical quantities. The reafon why they do apply to 
mathematical quantities he ays is, becaufe in them, 9 sorry dora, “ equality is fames 


nefs ;”” and in them, equality is famencfs, becaule § roves § rus wpurns wring tg osu. The” 


definition of any particular obje& denoted by the one, is precifely the fame with the 
acfinition of any particular object denoted by the other. Metaph. L. x. c. ili. ps 845. 
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and the indefinite number of mathematical cheorems ultimately 
refolve themfelves into a few fimple propofitions, which may 
themfelves perhaps be confidered as only different expreflions of 
one and the fame original conception of the mind. 

Upon this great principle of tranflating the fame truth into 
different words, in order to render it more familiar to our 
thoughts, Ariftotle next examines the doétrine of oppofition. 
Propofitions may be oppofite or contrary, which are not contra- 
didtory ; becaufe the truth of the one does not always infer the 
falfehood of the other. ‘Fhus, ‘‘ all men are white,” “no man is 
white,” are contrary propofitions, and both of them falfe. “Some 
men are white,” “ {ome men are not white,” are contrary propo- 
fitions, and both of them true. But if I fay, “all men are white,” 
“‘fome men are not white,” the truth of the one propofition in- 
fers the falfehood of the other; becaufe in this laft cafe only the 
predicate “ whitenefs” is affirmed of the whole fpecies, and denied 
of fome individuals belonging to it ; which is inconfiftent with 
the great principle on which all language and all reafoning is 
founded * 

In 


De Interpret. c. vii. p. 39. & feq. and Analyt. Prior. c.xv. p. 117. 8 feq. 
To thew how grofsly Ariftotle’s logic has been miftaken, and with what contempt of 
reafon and grammar, as well as of good manners, the character of this philofopher has 
been aflailed, I fhall cite the following paflage from a late author (uord Kaims) of 
confiderable reputation, and of very confiderable merit: “¢ His (Aritotle’s) artificial 
mode of reafoning is no Ici fuperficial than intricate. ‘The propofitions he at- 
tempts to prove by fyllogifm are all fclf-evident. ‘Take for example tae following 
propofition, ‘ that man has the power of felf-motion.’ ‘lo prove this, he aflumes 
the following maxim, upon which indeed every one of bis fyllogifins are founded, 
* that whatever is true of a number of particulars joined together holds true of every 
one feparately.” Lord Kaims’ Sketches, vol iii, p. 306. It would have been cha- 
ritable in this acute author to nave pointed out the pailage where Ariftotle maintains, 
that becaufe it is true of a number of particulars joined together, that they are an 
hundred or a thoufand, the fame holds true of every one of them feparately. It is im- 
poflible to reftrain indignation at fuch unmeaning jargon, poured out againft the mott 
accurate of all writers. 
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In the firft Analytics, Ariftotle thews what is that arrange- 
ment of terms in each propofition, and that arrangement of pro- 
pofitions in each fyllogifm, which conftitutes a neceflary con- 
nection between the premifles and the conclufion. When this 
connection takes place, the fyllogifm is perfect in point of form; 
and when the form is perfeé, the conclufion neceffarily follows 
from the premifles, whatever be the fignification of the terms of 
which they are compofed. Thefe terms, therefore, he com- 
monly expreffes by the letters of the alphabet, for the purpofe 
of fhewing that our aflent to the conclufion refults, not from 
comparing the things fignified, but merely from confidering the 
relation which the figns (whether words ot letters) bear to 
each other. Thofe ‘, therefore, totally mifconceive the meaning 
of Ariftotle’s logic, who think that, by employing letters inftead 
of words, he has darkened the fubje&t ; fince the more abftraét 
and general his figns are, they muft be the better adapted to 
fhew that the inference refults from confidering them alone, 
without at all regarding the things which they fignify. 

The form of fyllogifms may be perfect when there is much 
imperfedtion in their matter; that is, in the premiffes from which 
the conclufion is derived ; and which may be either certain or 
probable, or only feem to be probable, as a face may feem to be 
beautiful which is only painted. In his fecond Analytics, 
Ariftotle treats of what he calls Demonftrative Syllogifms, be- 
caufe their premiffes are certain. In his Topics, he treats of 
what he calls Dialedtical Syllogifins, becaufe their premifles are 

only 

* A truly refpectable'philofopher fays, in fpeaking of this fubject, « Ariftotle’s 

tules are illuftrated, or rather in my opinion purpofely darkened, by putting letters of 

the alphabet for the feveral terms.’ Reid’s Appendix to Kaims’s Sketches, vol. iii. 
p.63t. 
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only probable ; and, in his Refutations of Sophiftry, he treats 
of thofe deceitful fyllogifms whofe premifics feem to be, but 
which are not really, probable. As fophiftry confifts, not only 
in reafoning from falfe principles, but in reafoning unfairly 
from principles that are true, the Author refers all fuch erro- 
neous deductions to one head, which he calls “a miftake of 
the queftion;” becaufe, in all of them, the “conclufion or 
anfwer” will be found to come out otherwife than it ought to 
do when drawn agreeably to the rules of juft inference *. 


The four claffes of predicates above explained, Genus, Dif- 
ference, Property, and Appendage, are applicable to fingle 
things or fingle terms, confidered feparately ; there are other 
predicates which are applicable only to more things or more 
terms than one, confidered conjunaly.. Thefe conjun@-predi- 
cates the Author reduces to four claffes; Agreement, Diverfity, 
Oppofition, and Order ; under which heads, as well as thofe 
firft-mentioned, he examines in his Topics all the probable 
arguments by which our affirmations. or negations may be 
either confirmed or invalidated ; thus fupplying a vait intel- 
le€tual magazine, which, when compared with the flender ad- 
ditions made to it by fubfequent writers, attefts both the un- 
wearied ardour of his application, and the incomparable richnefs 
of his invention. 


In as few words as feemed confiftent with perfpicuity, I have 
thus endeavoured to explain the nature and defign of Ariftotle’s 
Organon ; a work which has often been as fhamefully mifrepre- 
fented, as it was long moft grofsly mifapplied. In. that fcho- 
laftic jargon, which infolently ufurped during many centuries the 

name 


* De Sophift. Elenck. ¢. vi, p. 287. 
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name of Philofophy, fyllogifms were perverted to purpofes for 
which their inventor declares them totally unfit, and employed 
on fubje&ts in which his uniform pra€tice fhews that he con- 
lidered them as altogether ufelefs. Our acquaintance with the 
properties of things, he perpetually inculcates, muft be acquired 
by patient obfervation, generalifed by comparifon and in- 
dudtion ; but when this foundation is once laid, the words by 
which our generalizations are expreffed, deferve not merely to 
he regarded as the materials in which our knowledge is em- 
bodied, or the channels by which it is communicated, but to be 
confidered in the two following refpeéts, as the principles or 
fources from which new knowledge may be derived. Firft, by 
means of a fkilful arrangement of accurate and well-chofen 
terms, many proceffes of reafoning may be performed by dif 
cerning the relations and analogies of words, with a certainty 
as great, and with a rapidity far greater, than thefe procefles 
could poflibly be carried on, ‘were we obliged, in every ftep of 
our progrefs, to fix our attention on things. Every general 
term is confidered by Ariftotle as the abridgment of a defi- 
nition’, and every definition is denominated by him a Col- 
lection *, becaufe it is the refult always of obfervation and 
comparifon, and often of many obfervations and many com- 
parifons. The improvements in mathematics have advanced 
from age to age, chiefly by improving the language, that is, the 
figns, by which mathematical truths are exprefled; and the moft 
important difcoveries have been made in that noble fcience, by 
continually fimplifying the objeéts of our comparifons; or, in 

other 
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other words, by finding clear expreffions for ratios, including 


feepenes the refults of many others. In all other fciences, this invefti- 
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gation is of the utmoft importance; and, in many of them, our 
knowledge will be found to advance almoft exaétly in propor- 
tion to the fuccefs with which our language is improved. 
When terms, therefore, are formed and applied with that pro- 
ptiety which perpetually fhines in the Stagirite’s writings, his 
general formulas of rcafoning afford an analytic art, which may 
be employed as an engine for raifing new truths on thofe pre- 
vioufly eftablifhed ; and if modern languages do not afford the 
fame advantage precifely in the fame degree, it is not from the 
inefficacy of words as figns, but from the inefficacy of figns ill 
chofen and-ill arranged ; from impropriety of epplienhon con- 
tempt of analogy, and abufé of m@tapher. 

Under another afpect, nearly connected with the fier yet 
really diftin& from it, Ariftotle’s Analytics, and ftill more his 
Topics, have the moft direct and moft efficacious tendency to in- 
vigorate and fharpen the underftanding ; and even to animate 
and cherith the feeds of invention and genius. The properties 
and relations of external objects, whether actually prefent to the 
fenfes, or treafured up in the memory, are confined, both as to 
their kind and number, within narrow limits. But our ab- 
ftra€lions, comparifons, and conclufions refpecting thofe ob- 
jets, expreffed and embodied in words, are of a much wider 
and almoft boundlefs extent. According to that law of 
mental action by which our Author proves that the current of 
thought is moved and regulated *, the relations and analogies of 

words 
*» See the remarks above made concerning what is commonly called “ the affocia~ 
tion of ideas.” “ Ideas are more powerfully aflociated,” (to ufe modern language,) 


“° in proportion to the attention with which they are fimultaneoufly examined and 
obferved.” 
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words, therefore, will appear to form the main {pring of intel- 
lectual energy ; and their conne@ions and dependencies, as 
compared and claffed by Ariftotle in his Topics, muft have a 
direct tendency to invigorate and expand the thinking faculty ; 
to revive and brighten thofe affociating bands that might other- 
wife have been effaced ; to fuggelt thofe principles of reafoning 
which would not otherwife occur; and thus to prevent that 
deception and error which moft commonly proceeds from par- 
tial and incomplete views of our fubje@ ; from weaknefs of 
combination, and narrownefs of comprehenfion, To fay, 
therefore, that this part of our Author’s Works is converfant 
entirely about words, is not to depreciate or reproach it; for 
Ariftotle well knew that our knowledge of shings chiefly de« 
pending on the proper application of language as an inftrument 
of thought, the true art of reafoning is nothing but a lan- 
guage accurately defined and {kilfully arranged; an opinion 
which, after many idle declamations againft his barren gene-~ 
ralities and verbal trifling, philofophers have begun very 
generally to adopt. Let it always, however, be remembered, 
that the Author who firft taught this doétrine, had previoufly 
endeavoured to prove that all our notions, as well as the figns 
by which they are exprefled, originate in perceptions of fenfe; 

and 
obferved.”” In Ariftotle’s language, the action of thought depends on the attentive 
examination of things, and of words which are their figns. When not only the things 
themlelves, but the figns expreffing them, are thus examined, the conne@ions between 
thefe things will take fafter hold of the mind 3 the perception of them will be more 
vivid, and the recollection of them more eafy and more expeditious. But words are 
the figns not merely of perceptible objects and their qualities, but of the comparifons, 
abftractions, and conclufions of the mind with refpect to thofe objects and their qua- 


lities. An attentive examination of the relations and analogies of words ferves, there~ 
fore, not only to ftrengthen old aflociations, but to produce many new ones. 


' Topic, li. c.15. Metaph. ubi fupra, and |. y. paffim. 
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and that the principles on which languages are firft conftructed, 
as well as every ftep in their progrefs to perfection, all ulti- 
mately depend on indudtions from obfervation ; in one word, 
on experience merely. 

To abridge Ariftotle’s Works is to treat them unfairly, be- 
caufe (where his text is correct) no author exprefles his mean- 
ing in fewer or more appropriate words. Yet, as it is the pur- 
pofe of this difcourfe to afford fuch fpecimens of every part of 
his writings, as may fatisfy the curiofity of one clafs of readers, 
while it augments or infpires that of another, I fhall collec 
within a narrow compafs his obfervations on Truth Demon- 
ftrative, that is, on Science ; and follow him in his application 
ef thofe principles to the loftieft, and, as commonly treated, 
the moft abftrufe’ fcience; ‘that ‘ever exercifed the human in- 
tellect, 

All inftruGtion, and all intelle€tual difcipline, he obferves, pro- 
ceeds on principles already known and cftablifhed. This is 
manifeftly the cafe in mathematics, in the arts, and in every 
kind of reafoning, which is univerfally carried on either by {yl~ 
logifin or by induétion ; the former proving to us, that a par- 
ticular propofition is true, becaufe it is deducible from a general 
one, already known to us; and the latter demonftrating a ge- 
neral truth, becaufe it holds in all particular cafes. Orators per- 
fuade by examples or arguments, examples being a rhetorical 
or coarfer kind of indu€tion, as arguments are a rhetorical or 
coarfer kind of fyllogifm. 

Truth is the exa€t conformity of human conception with the 
real nature of things". Demonftrative truth, therefore, can 
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apply cnly to thofe things which neceffarily exif after a certain 
ble: and we know thofe 





manner, and whofe ftate is un:ter. 
things when we know their caufes: thus, we know a mathe- 
matical propofition, when we know tite caufer that make it 
true ; that is, when we know all the intermediate propofitions 
up to the firft principles, or axioms, on which it is ultimately 
built. Demonftration cannot be indefinitely extended, becaut: 
the certainty, and even probability of every kind of reafoning 
would be deftroyed, were we to call in queftion thofe firft prin- 
ciples which, in matters of fcienee, are recognifed by what 
Ariftotle calls Intellect, and in matters of practice by what he 
calls Common Senfe '. 

In demonftration, the premiffes are the caufcs of the con- 
clufion, and therefore prior to it. We cannot, therefore, de- 
monftrate things in a circle, fupporting the premiffes by the con- 
clufion ; becaufe this would be to fuppofe, that the one propo~ 
fition could be both prior and pofterior to the other. In all 
demonftration, the firft principles muft be neceflary, immuta- 
ble, and therefore eternal truths, becaufe thofe qualities could not 
belong to the conclufion, unlefs they belonged to the premiffes, 
which are its caufes. An affirmative demonftration is preferable 
to a negative one, and a direct demonftiation of any truth to 
that drawn from the abfurdity of fuppofing it falfe ; becaufe, 
other things remaining the fame, the fhorteft demonftration is 
always the beft, Ariftotle debates the queition, whether an 
univerfal demonftration is better than a particular one; and, as 
his remarks on this fubje@ form an apology for the univerfality 
and abftractednefs of his gwn reafonings in many parts of his 

Works, 
© grag adios, ex 7 tev wr Ethic. Nicom, ¢.vi. p. 8. 
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Works, I fhall fubjoin a tranflation, or paraphrafe, of the 
whole chapter". “ 1ft, To fome a particular demonftration 
may feem preferable, becaufe we know any object better by 
examining itfelf, than by examining the clafs to which it 
belongs. Thus, that the three angles of an ifofkeles triangle 
are equal to two rights, may be thought more convincing when 
proved with regard to the ifofkeles itfelf, than when proved. 
with regard to triangles in general, to which clafs of figures the 
ifofkeles belongs ; and therefore the particular demonftration 
may appear better than a general one. 2d, If individuals 
only have a real exiftence in nature, and every demonftration 
fuppofes the exiftence of its fubje€t, a general demonftration 
muft be worfe than a particular one, becaufe it leads us to fup- 
pofe the exiftence of nonentities. 


In anfwer to thefe objeCtions let it be remarked, re the firft 
does not apply, becaufe if the property of having the three 
angles equal to two rights belongs to the ifofkeles, not as it is 
an ifofkeles, but as itis a triangle, he who demonftrates this 
truth refpecting the ifofkeles only, lefs examines the object in 
itfelf, than he who demonftrates the fame truth refpetting tri- 
angles in general: for the definition of a triangle enters into 
that of an ifofkeles; and becaufe it is a triangle, the ifofkeles 
has its angles equal to two rights; fo that he who demonftrates 
univerfally, better fhews the caufe and reafon of the conclufion, 
than he who demonftrates particularly; and he fhews it from 
confidering the objeé itfelf; that is, the definition of the object, 
and that part of the definition from which the conclufion re- 
fults. Again, if univerfals are merely words, denoting certain 
claffes or fpecies, to all the individuals of which they equally 

apply, 
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apply, there is no reafon to fay that they are nonentities when 
applied to thofe objects or individuals. Their exiftence is even 
firmer than that of any fortion of the individuals fignified by 
them, which is continually liable to corruption or change ;. 
whereas the general name denoting the whole fpecies is not 
liable to either, but has a precife and permanent meaning as 
long as any objeéts of that fpecies continue to exift. But to 
fuppofe that univerfals, becaufe they are employed in demon- 
ftration, have any exiftence independently of the objeéts or in- 
dividuals which they denote, is a miftake chargeable, not on 
thofe who employ fuch terms, but on thofe who mifconceive 
their ufe’. 

The more univerfal the demonftration of any propofition is 


rendered, it becomes at the fame time the more informing and 
the 


* Had the learned Lord Monboddo proceeded to read’ this fenten@, perhaps he 
would not have quoted that immediately preceding it, to prove that Ariftotle thought, 
that “ideas, confidered as in the divine mind, have an exiftence, and an exiftence more 
real than particulars, becaufe they are eternal and unchangeable.” Monboddo’s 
Ancient Metaphyfics, vol. i. p. 470: 

Ariftotle {peaks with great caution concerning the divine mind, nor ever fays that any 
thing exifts i it. Of ideas or examplars be {peaks often, and always contemptuoufly, 
as of metaphors and vain flourifhes. Analyt. Poft. l.i.c. xxii. p. 151. Metaph. li. c.vii. 
p- 853. So that it is plain what he would have thought of the diftinétion, apo rw» 
GodAw, 4 Tog wwCAASIS, Em ToIZ aDOAAsis 5. Which was adopted by his followers, and is fo 
much infifted on, as the great do&trine of the Peripatetics, by Lord Monboddo and 
Mr. Harris. The following paflage may be quoted to thew what Ariftotle thought 
of the ago tw» array, “¢ thofe eternal exemplars.” auro yap aWeumer Dac sivas ees 
euro immor nas Uyisiay, arro de udev” magamAnotor joey mornvres Tots Gees per ener OacKecr ctiD oe 
mondess Jee ere yag exewos ubcy aAAo exaue 2 aAgumes asdiesy ere wras Ta adn. arden ceobare 
ada. “* They who maiitained the eternal exiftence of fuch exemplars, as the ideas 
of mai, horfe, health, ated exactly like to thofe who maintained there were Gods, bat 
that the Gods were of a human fhape. The Gods of fuch theologians were nothing. 
more than eternal or incorruptible men; and the ideas of fuch philofophers nothing 
more than eternal or incorruptible objects of fenfe.”” Metaphyf. 1. iii. c. xi. p..861- 
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the more fatisfactory ; the more informing, becaufe it compre- 
hends the greater number of particular truths; and the more 
futisfactory, becaufe it demonftrates thefe truths from their firft 
and ultimate caufe ; at leaft, approximates nearer to this caufe 
in exat proportion to its greater univerfality. To defcend from 
generals is alfo more natural; becaufe, in matters of fcicnce, 
they are the feureé and fountain of particulars, Ht has alfo 
more dignity, becaufe generals are the work of intelledt, whereas 
the morc particular propolitions are, the more nearly they ap- 
proach te perceptions of fenfe, in-which, when ftrilly parti- 
cular, they ultimately terminate. 

From this part of Ariftotle’s Logic, there is an eafy tranfi- 
tion to what has been called his Metaphyfics; a name unknown, 
as above obferved, to the Author himfelf, and given to his moft 
abftraét philofophical works by his editors, from an opinion 
that thofe books ought to be ftudied immediately after his 
Phyfics, or Treatifes on Natural Philofophy. Confidered under 
one particular ‘afpéét, thofe books may ‘bé properly thus ar- 
ranged °; becaufe, as we fhall fee hereafter, the ftudy of nature, 
conducted according to Ariftotle’s principles, neceflarily leads 
to Deity, and to the moft delightful of all contemplations, that 
of the Divine Goodnefs. But, viewed in the full extent of 
their relations, Ariftotle’s Metaphyfics are intimately conne@ted . 
with every branch of human fcience, whether natural or’ 
moral, fince their real fubje&t (which has been grofsly miftaken 
through a prepofterous arrangement of the treatifes which they 
comprife) is the vindication of the exiftence and nature of truth 
againft the cavils of Sophifts, and thofe now called Metaphy- 

ficians ; 
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ficians ; and this doétrine concerning truth illuftrated in the 
demonftration of the being of one God, in oppofition. to 
Atheifts on one hand, and Polytheifts on the other. The whole 
of Ariftotle’s metaphyfical works migy be referred to one or 
’ other of thofe two heads; fince to them the greater part of his 
treatifes relate immediately, and the {maller part. will appear to 
be merely preparatory, to their difcuffion. 


The unfkilfulnefs of his editors® has placed near the middle 
of the work, a book plainly preparatory; fince it merely-exhi- 
bits the different acceptation of the terms of which he has 
occafion afterwards to make ufe. This fifth book of his Meta- 
phyfics, which ought undoubtedly to ftand as the firft, con- 
tains in thirty chapters, an accurate philofophical vocabulary, 
which Ariftotle thought peculiarly requifite as‘an introduétion 
to the firft and moft comprehenfive’ of all fciences, that of 
which truth in general was the fubjed, fince the tgrms em- 
ployed in it having neceffarily a variety of meanings, it was 
impoffible to ufe thofe figns properly, without precifely afcer- 
taining the things which they fignified. Wonder and admi- 
ration, he obferves, are the paffions naturally excited by the 
contemplation of the univerfe, whofe fublime obfcurity, while 
it fixes the attention, inflames the curiofity of inan, and makes 
him ambitious to know and comprehend fo interefting and 
magnificent a fpectacle. But it is impoflible to: know any thing 

without 


® Dr. Morton of the Britith Mufeum, who has long ftudied the writings of 
Ariftode with equal diligence and fuccefs, firft thewed to me, that Sariue, Petit, in 
the fourth boos of his-Adfcellanea, had already placed Arifotic’s Meiaphyfics in 
nearly the fame order in which I alfo had arranged them. 
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without knowing its caufes and principles. Ariftotle, there- 
fore, begins his vocabulary with an explanation of thofe terms; 
he obferves, that all caufes are principles; and defines a prin- 
ciple to be that from whjch any thing exifts, is made, or is 
known. The notion of a caufe always includes that of pri- 
ority, which is the fpecific quality belonging to all the different 
acceptations of the word principle. Ariftotle enumerates four 
kinds of caufes, the fame word being taken in Greek in four 
different meanings. 1. The material caufe, that is, the matter 
from which any thing is made; as brafs of the ftatue, and 
filver of the goblet; and which are evidently caufes, fince, 
independently of them, neither the ftatue nor the goblet could 
exift, The brafs and the filver have alfo their material caufes, 
namely the fubftances from which thofe metals are compofed ; 
and in the works both of nature and of art, the firft component 
fubftances, which are fo fimple as not to admit of any further 
refolution, are called Elements. 2. The formal caufe, which 
is that fpecific form or, fhape, or quality, moft commonly 
diftinguithed by fight, which charaéterifes each particular objed, 
and gives to it an appropriate nature and effence. It is from 
their agreement in the fame form or effence, that-different ob- 
jects receive a common name; of which name, this form or 
effence is therefore the proper definition. In lofing their ap- 
propriate form, objects lofe their name and nature; this 
form, therefore, is a caufe of thofe objeéts, fince, independ- 
ently of it, they would not be at all, or would not continue 
to exift. 3. The efficient caufe is the principle of motion or 
change; or, in other words, the maker; which term fuffi- 
ciently explains itfelf. 4. The final caufe, that is, the end or 
purpofe for which any thing is made, and, independently of 
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which end or purpofe, the maker could not have exerted his 
power or fkill; and therefore his work would never have com- 
menced; that is, the thing made would never have exifted 
Of thefe four caufes, the two firft are always inherent in the 
object caufed : in works of art, the two laft caufes are always 
feparate from this object; we {hall {ee in the fequel, whether 
this is alfo the cafe with refpe&t to the works of nature. 


Ariftotle’s enumeration of the different meanings of the 
word “caufe,” which muft be carefully diftinguithed in all parts 
of his philofophy, may ferve as a {pecimen of that book, which 
‘was intitled “ An Explanation of Words with various Signifi- 
cations.” That book is naturally followed by the tenth, which 
ought therefore to ftand as the fecond; becaufe, in it, words 
are confidered, not fimply in themfelves, but as ftanding in the 
relation of oppofition or contrariety to each other. It is 
briefly intitled “ The Selection of Contraties,” and treats’ of 
one and many; likenefs and unlikenefs; contraries in the 
fame genus, as “ white” and “ black ;” and contraries which are 
not in the fame genus, as “ corruptible” and “incorruptible.” The 
firft kind of contraries may fubfift at different times in the fame 

fubject ; 


* Juftnefs of thought is infeparably connected with propriety of language. The 
feveral caufes enumerated by Ariftotle, the names of which found awkwardly in Eng- 
lith, were expreffed briefly in Greek, each by a particular prepofition. The material 
was the «£ 3°; the formal, the xa’ é; the efficient, the oo’ 4; and the final, the da é: 
befides which, the Greeks indicated the means, or inftrument, by which any thing is 
done, or made, by dad 5 and the model after which it was made, by ao; 3. This 
model, or exemplar, was confidered as a caufe by the Pythagoreans and Platonifts ; 
the former of whom maintained, that all perceptible things were imitations of num- 
bers; and the latter, that they owed their exiftence to the participation of ideas: but 
wherein either this imitation or this participation confifted, thefe philofophers, Ariftotle 
oblerves, omitted to fhew. 
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fubje&t ; the fecond, never can; becaufe the firft kind are 
merely appendages to the fubje@ in which they fubfift, and 
may therefore be feparated from it; but the fecond are effen- 
tials’. 

The fecond and fourth books treat of truth and fcience ; 
they ought to be confidered as one, and to ftand the third in 
order; fince they naturally follow the definitions laid down in 
the firft and fecond. His treatife on fcience opens with great 
modefty. Its difficulty, he obierves, arifes. not merely from the 
fubje&, but from ourfelves, whofe intellectual fight (as happens 
to the eyes of bats) is blinded by what is brighteft. Much 
thanks are due, not only to thofe who have eftablithed truths 
worthy, of being adopted, bas to thofe alfo. who have given us 
opinions worthy of being confidered. They fet our faculties 
to work ; and even their errors are ufeful to their fucceffors. 
Had Phrynis never lived, we fhould not now enjoy the charm- 
ing melodies of his {cholar Timotheus ‘. 

Of fpeculative philofophy, truth is the énd; and each ob- 
jet participates of truth more or lefs, in proportion as it more 
or lefs participates of reality. ‘Truth, therefore, is to be found 
in things eternal and unalterable, rather than in their contra- 
ties ; becaufe fuch things are not dependent for their reality on 
other things, but all others on them. 

There muft be fome principle or firft caufe of whatever really 
exifts ; for if this were not the cafe, there would be an infinite 
progreffion of caufes. But this infinite progreffion is impoffi- 
ble; 1. With regard to material caufes; that fleth, for inftance, , 


fhould be made of earth, earth of air, air of fire; and that to. 
: this 
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efficient caufe or principle of motion ; that man, for inftance, Compumsd 


fhould be actuated by the air, the air moved by the fun, the 
fun by ftrife, in endlefs fucceffion. 3. As to the final caufe; 
that exercife, for inftance, fhould be taken for the fake of health, 
and health chofen for the fake of happiriefs, and happinefs itfelf 
for the fake of fome farther object. 4. As to the formal caufe ; 
that the charaterifing. properties of things fhould be derived 
one from the other without ultimately.termingting. in one com- 
mon fource. For in all thofe four cafes alike, to fuppofe an 
infinite fucceflion of caufes, is to fay that things exift without 
any caufe at all; fince, if:-this infinite chain, every: link is 
merely the effe@ of the link preceding it, and when the chain 
is endlefs, there is no firft link, and therefore no caufe. Were 
we defired to tell which of three things is the caufe of the other 
two, we fhould name the firft of the three. We could not fay 
the laft, for it is the caufe of nothing; neither-could we fay 
the fecond, for it is the caufe of oné thing only ; and though 
confidered in relation to that one, it be really a caufe; yet 
confidered in relation to the whole, it is merely an effect; and 
in the fame manner all the intermediate links are effects, how 
numerous foever they may be fuppofed. The very term “ final 
caufe” expreffes an end and boundary; and if there was not 
fomething ultimately defirable on its own account, for-the fake 
of which other things are defirable as means, all defire and all 
volition would neceffarily ceafe; and all intelletion would be 
deftroyed, if the properties of things could be continually 
traced up to other properties ftill more effential ; that is, if 
formal caufes might be traced back in infinite progreffion, there 
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would be no firmneds for the intelleét to reft on; in other words, 
no underftanding *. 

Democritus had faid, that truth either did not exift; or that, 
by man at leaft, it was not to be difcovered. In the fame {pirit 
of fcepticifm, Protagoras maintained that man was the meafure 
of all things; which were true or falfe, good or bad, merely 
according to his conception of them: It is melancholy, Arifto- 
tle obferves, to hear thofe who might be expected beft to fee 
what is true, fince they moft fought and loved it, maintain 
fuch opinions; becaufe, were they well founded, to aim at philo- 
fophy would be to court difappointment, and to purfue truth 
as puerile a folly as that of attempting to catch birds in their 
flight. But the misfortune.of thofe philofophers is, that they 
confine their inquiries merely to fenfible and fublunary objects, 
which from their own nature, as well as that of the fenfes by 
which they are perceived, are indefinite and variable, liable to 
decay and corruption, and continually appearing under different 
afpeéts to‘ different men; and even to the fame man, according 
to the point from’ which he views them, and the actual difpo- 
fition of his organs. But thefe variations as to the objects of 
perception by fenfe, take place chiefly in fublunary things, the 
whole mafs of which is fo inconfiderable in magnitude, that it 
bears not any proportion to the univerfe at large, where all is 
permanent and invariable, and the ftability of whofe arrange- 
ment ought to convince us, that there is an eternal arranging 
eaufe”, and fome manner at leaft of firmnefs and conftancy in 

; the 
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the world by which we arefurrounded*: Even here, it belongs 
fo the eye to judge of colours, to the ear to judge of founds, 
and to the other fenfes to judge of their refpeCtive objects ; and 
they judge exaétly alike, when fimilarly difpofed and fimilarly 
circumftanced. If fublunary things are generated, and perifh, 
there muft be fome material caufe from which they are gene- 
rated ; and fomething that exifts immutably, even while the 
deftrudtion of one fubftance is the produdion of another. The 
fceptics are not convinced: by their: owa arguments, None of 
them, while in Libya, becaufe he can conceive himfelf in 
Athens, thinks of walking into the Odeum’ They confide 
more in their eyes, with regard to near than remote objects. 
As to taftes and colours, they prefer the judgment of perfons in 
health to thofe of perfons in ficknefs ; and when they are them- 
felves indifpofed, they will have more confidence in the pre- 
diction of a phyfician than in that of a perfon ignorant of the 
healing art.” But fenfible objeéts are neither the whole nor 
the principal of things. There are, as fhall be proved hereafter, 
exiftences firm and immoveable, and altogether imperceptible 
to corporeal organs, ‘That our fenfes do not fhew us things as 
they really are, is perhaps true, but that there fhould not be 
fome caufe of our fenfation, exifting independently of the fen- 
fations themfelves, is impoflible; becaufe, whatever is pro- 
duced by motion fuppofes a moving power’, which exifts in- 
dependently, and is prior to the thing moved, in the order of 
caufality and nature *, 


It 
* Metaph. 1. iv. c. v. p. 879. 


y The Theatre of Mufic at Athens.  —_# Idem ibid. 
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It isthe mifery of the fceptics ftill vainly to reafon, while 


t He , they deftroy the only bafe on which all folid reafoning muft 


ftand. Some of them do this through ignorance, and others 
through obftinacy. The latter ftand in need, not of conviction, 
but correétion, for the oppofers of fome truths ought to be 
chaftifed, not confuted ; as thofe who deny that we ought to 
reverence the Gods, orto refpe& our parents. But it is the 
groffeft ignorance not to know, that all truths cannot be de- 
monitrated ; for it is impoffible that demonftrations fhould run 
back to infinity, without topping at certain principles or firft 
truths, which are called felf-evident, becaufe more certain and 
more neceflary in themfelves than any arguments that could be 
produced in proof of them. To deny a firft caufe, we have 
already proved, is to deny all caufation :*to deny axioms, is, 
for the fame reafon, to deny all demonftration, and to fub- 
vert the principles on which both reafoning and language are 
built’, The very nature of words infers, that the things fig- 
nified by them, have a,certain determinate mode of .exiftence 3 
for words, even the moft comprehenfive, are nothing elfe than 
figns denoting that certain properties are characteriftic of cer- 
tain fubjeéts. How numerous foever thefe properties may be, 
provided they be not infinite, they are ftill capable of being 
colleted under one name; but if the properties were totally 
indefinite, there could not be any collection. Each term, 
therefore, affirms fomething definitely refpeing the objeé 
which it denotes‘; and to fay with the {ceptics, truth is merely 
apparent, or that the fame thing may be both affirmed and 

denied 

* Metaph. Liv. c.iv. p. 874. 
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denied concerning the fame object at the fame time, is to main- 
tain that it is impoffible for man, either to reafon within him- 
felf, or to difcourfe with his fellow-creatures *. 

The exiftence of truth may be evinced, from the various 
fhades of error, which gradually receding from the regions of 
light, finally darken into perfe&t obfcurity, As truth confifts 
in the agreement of humag conception with the nature of 
things, the brighteft truths refult from thofe fciences which 
treat of things fimple and invariable. In this view, arithmetic 
and geometry have long held the pre-eminence. The geo- 
meter abftraéts from body heat and cold, hardnefs, foftnefs, 
gravity, levity, and all other perceptible contrarieties ; and con- 
templates it only under the two properties of magnitude and 
continuity ; concerning which he demonftrates innumerable 
affeGtions, . afcertaining either the ‘magnitudes themfelves, or 


their proportions to each other. His theorems therefore are ; 


more convincing than thofe of the natural philofopher, whofe 
fpeculations are more complex‘, as comprehending a greater 
variety of objets. But there is a fcience preceding geometry 
in fimplicity as well as dignity; which, inftead of contem- 


plating properties and their affections, contemplates being and 
its 
2 ds rove tw cuoparrwy Exceror eiyces yropyacr, nas Onrouy Ev try xa fan TAR, povay ds éy* was 
mrrove onucirrs Paarecor qors ED’ 6 Deces revomce Teta” & On Aeyor evar THTO, Kat BN eiraeiy Tate Eg 
fray evar Ono, ov rom wre d onuauer THopes TeTo B Enor cneancn, P> 984. When it is 
faid that each name fhould denote one, Ariftotle means 4, as explained p. 888. 72% 
puTies Reyoutve ing wv n Bore wia* wie de nowryna » dein Aoyw. That unity is afcribed to 
things whofe fubftance is one ; one in continuity, form, or definition 3 one in form or 
appearance, is what our eyes tell us is one; one in definition, is what our reafon tells 
us is one; the ipecific quality being fometimes vifible, fometimes intelligible. See 
above, p. 66. 
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its properties‘. This fcience may be juftly called the firft 
philofophy, and theology: it may be called the firft philofophy, 
becaufe all other {ciences imply it, and borrow from it their 
principles*; and it may be called theology, becaufe all the 
claffes of being, as quantity, quality, and relation, finally reft on 
fubflance; and God is the firft, the one neceflary and inde- 
pendent fubftance, whofe non-exiftence implies a contradiction, 
and from contemplating whofe nature our knowledge of being 
and its properties is ultimately derived *, 

Having given to his readers a glimpfe of this fublime fubje&, 
our author proceeds in examining the principles of things ac- 
cording to his ufual method ; firft explaining the fentiments of 
his predeceffors in feiencexbefore. he endgavours to eftablith his 
own fyftem. The book publithed as the firft, and that pub- 
lithed as the third, treat of principles ; and together form only 
one difcourfe, which ought to ftand as book the fourth. The 
elaborate exordium of this book feems to account for its being 
confidered as the beginning of the whole treatife. That all 
men,” our author obferves, “ are naturally fond of knowledge, 
is proved from the pleafure which they univerfally take in the 
exercife of their fenfes; which exercife they love on its own 
account, independently of any end or ufe. But of all our fenfes, 
the fight is that whicli we moft delight to exercife, and that 
independently of its affiftance in the bufinefs of life; for even 
when we have nothing to do, we prefer this exercife to all 
other employments; the caufe of which is, that the eye affords 
to us more knowledge, and makes us acquainted with more of 


the 
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the differences of things, than any of the other fenfes. All 
animals are endowed with fenfation; but in fome only, fenfa- 
tion is followed by memory. Thofe who are endowed with 
memory, are fufceptible of inftruction; and even without in- 
ftruction, (fince incapable of hearing,) attain a wonderful degree 
of fagacity, as appears in bees, and in fome refembling tribes. 
The powers of hearing and remembering infer the capacity 
of being taught by inftru€tion as well as by experience; of 
which capacity inferior animals participate in a fmall degree, 
but which in man is exalted into art and feience. His expe- 
rience, alfo, arifes from memory; many particular remem- 
brances combining into our experience. From experience, 
again, both art and fcience are derived; art being nothing 
more than the general refult of various experience ; as when 
we obferve that a certain medicine is beneficial to Socrates, to 
Callias, and many others, we infer that it will alfo be fo, to all 
others labouring under a fimilar malady. In each particular 
cafe, therefore, we can affign a caufe why the medicine fhould 
be adminiftered ; and the man of art is preferred to the mere 
empiric, becaufe he can thus explain the reafons of his prac- 
tice, and communicate his fkill to others. The praétice of the 
empiric, however, may often be far more fuccefsful; and even 
his {kill in the healing art may be far greater; for if his know- 
ledge is derived only from individuals, it is with individuals only 
he has to do. Arts, therefore, are admired rather for their 
ingenuity than utility; and the farther they are removed from 
the common ufes of life, our admiration of them is the 
greater. Such arts, indeed, are the lateft in invention; for 
men muft be provided with neceffaries and accommodations, 
before they can attain that freedom of mind which is requifite 
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for fpeculation. The mathematical ftudies, therefore, firft af- 


te —— fumed a fyftematic form among the priefts of Egypt, who 
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fcience. 


enjoyed independent leifure. We make thefe obfervations to 
fhow how men are led from fenfe and memory to experience ; 
from experience to art, and from practical arts to fpeculative 
{ciences; till they finally reach the moft lofty fpeculations of 
all, concerning the firft principles of the univerfe, 


The fcience containing thefe fpecuiations is called wifdom ; 
and thofe by whom it is cultivated, are eminently diftinguifhed 
as the wife. The particulars in which it differs from other 
fciences are, that it is the moft univerfal, the moft difficult, 
the moft accurate; and, merely for its own fake, of all 
feiences the moft defirable. It is the moft  univerfal, 
becaufe the knowledge of farft prinziples. in the fource 
of all other knowledge; it is the moft difficult, becaufe ‘it is of 
all f{ciences the fartheft removed from fenfation; it is the moft 
accurate, becaufe its objet is the moft fimple, being unaccom- 
panied with any acceflaries; as geometry is more fimple than 
phyfics, and arithmetic than geometry. It is alfo the moft 
defirable on its own account, fince in proportion as men poffefs 
all other goods of the mind and body, they become moft am- 
bitious of attaining this knowledge; which is coveted, loved, 
and fought merely for itfelf, independently of any further end 
than the pleafure of enjoying it. A freeman, in oppofition to a 
flave, lives for himfelf, not for another; fo this fcience is of all 
the moft liberal, terminating completely in itfelf It may there- 
fore be deemed above the rank of humanity, (fince men are 
naturally flaves to innumerable wants,) and a fcience fit only for 
gods ; fo that if the gods, as the poets fay, are capable of eavy, 
this fcience ought to draw down the divine difpleafure on thofe 
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who cultivate it. But the Divinity cannot poflibly be fubje& to 
envy; and the poets, even by the common proverb, are ac- 
knowledged to be liars. This fcience, therefore, is moft valu- 
able, becaufe, in two refpedts, the moft divine; firft, as the 
Divinity being a caufe or principle, is therefore its obje@; 
fecondly, as the Divinity, to whom the univerfe is but one great 
truth, alone fully comprehends it. Although all other {ciences 
are more neceflary than this, yet none is better. . 


With this preface Ariftotle introduces his hiftory of what he 
calls wifdom, theology, and the firft philofophy ; and then pro- 
ceeds to fhow that of the two great {chools, the Ionian and the 
Italic, the philofophers of the former were attentive folely to 
grofs material caufes, whereas thofe of the latter wandered in 
the chimerical regions of ideas and numbers; fubftituting for 
the real caufes of things metaphyfical abftractions, which were 
the mere creatures of their own intelle&. The materialifts 
differed widely from each other. Thales maintained water to 
be the firft principle of things; probably, as our Author fays, 
obferving that the nourifhment, as well as the feeds, of moft 
natural objeéts ate moift; and that heat, perhaps life, is 
produced by fermentation. He might alfo allege the opinions 
of divines and poets long before his own age, who confidered 
Oceanus and Tethys as the fathers of generation ; and who 
make the gods fwear by Styx, that is by water, as the moft to 
be revered of all things, becaufe the moft ancient. Anaximenes 
and Diogenes perceived that water might be refolved into air ; 
and therefore maintained air to be the original principle of 
bodies. ‘The caufe of fire was defended by Hippafus and He- 
racleitus, who faw all things expanded, animated, and revived 
by heat; and differing from each other in proportion as they 
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participated of the different degrees of the caloric, from the 
extreme of condenfation to that of rarefaction. Empedocles 
confidering afl thefe three fubftances as principles, added to 
them earth as a fourth principle; and called thefe four the ele- 
ments, becaufe he fuppofed that all things were compofed of 
them, that all things might be re‘olved into them, and that 
they themfelves were fimple, indeftru@ible, and totally incapable 
of farther refolution '. Anaxagoras intreduced the obfcure 
do@trine of the omomeria, or the preduGion of bodics from 
indefinitely finail organic particles, exa@ly refembling the 
bodies themfelves ; and therefore maintained principles to be 
infinite. 

In this inveftigation, which refpected only the material 
caufe, philofophers were ~ naturally led - to ‘inquire what 
made thefe principles or elements (whether one, many, 
or infinite) change their a€tual flate. In works of art, they 
perceived that the materials were totally ina@tive ; that the iron 
did not make itfelf into a faw, nor the brafs into a ftatue. To 
anfwer this queftion, fome maintained, contrary to experience, 
that all things were one, and unalterable. Others afcribed an 
active power to fire, which produced all the changes which we 
behold, by its operation on the other elements. But of the order 
and beauty which prevail in the univerfe, neither fire nor any 
fimilar fubftance could be fufpected of being the caufe; nor 
was it poflible that fuch regular effects thould refult from blind 
chance. Philofophers were again compelled therefore, by the 
force of truth itlelf, to look for fome higher principle; 
when one, far wifer than the reft, like a fober man among 
drunken babblers, pronounced mind to.be the primary caufe of 
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the beauty and harmony of the univerfe. This opinion was 
afferted in plain language by Anaxagoras of Clazomene ; but the 
firft author of it was his countryman Hermotimus*, Yet 
Anaxagoras himfelf, though he employs mind as a machine for 
making the world, introduces it, however, only when compelled 
by neceflity ; and prefers having recourfe rather to every other 
caufe in explaining the phanomena of nature‘, 

We fhall not follow Ariftotle further in examining the tenets 
of the Ionian {chool ; much lefs are we inclined to enter into his 
fixth, feventh, and eleventh books ; where he examines, with a 
degree of attention, of which the fubje€t would now appear to- 
tally unworthy, the zumbers of Pythagoras, and the ideas of 
Plato; thofe intelle€tual abftra@tions which the wildnefs of phi- 
lofophy had converted into the primary caufes of the univerfe ; 
thus fubftituting fhadows for realities. Thefe three books pro- 
perly conftitute one, which ought to ftand as the fifth, and be 
intitled, Concerning Ideas or Univerfals confidered as Caufes of 
the Univerfe, 

In his eighth book, he explains his own doctrine concerning 
natural philofophy ; that is, concerning things liable to motion 
or change; which fubjeét is treated more fully in his eight 
books of Phyficks, and in his treatife concerning Generation 
and Corruption, This eighth book ought therefore to ftand as 
the fixth. The feventh book, which is now printed as the ninth, 
treats of Energy ; a word, as we fhall fee, of mighty import in 
the Ariftotelian philofophy ; from the explanation of which he 
naturally paffes to the three concluding books of his Metaphy- 
fics, the thirteenth, fourteenth, and twelfth, which treat of 2 
being totally diftin@ from matter; neceflary, eternal, infinite 

in. 
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in perfeCtion ; one fubftantially and numerically, the primary 
caufe of motion, himfelf immoveable". Thefe three laft books, 
which ought to ftand as the eighth, ninth, and tenth of what is 
now called his Metaphyfics, are intitled, by Ariftotle himfelf, his 
Works concerning Philofophy*; meaning thereby, as he elfes 
where explains it, the firft philofophy or theology’. 

In travelling over the vaft fpace which ftill lies before us, we 
fhall follow the order prefcribed by our Author; beginning 
therefore with the Philofophy of Nature, which is treated in va- 
rious parts of his works, where the fame doétrines are repeated 
nearly in the fame words. In his Analyfis of Material Objeéts, 
his refearches penetrate far beyond thofe vulgar and fpurious 
elements, firft propofed by Empedocles, earth, water, fire, and 
air; which are fo far from being fimple and unditerable, that 
they may be converted with great facility, and are in fact perpe- 
tually changing the one into the other’. But, in relation to 
human perception, Empedocles’ divifion is not without merit ; 
fince the fenfe of touch, the moft fure and {cjentific‘of all our 
fenfes, acquaints us with only four different qualities of bodies, 
diftinguifhed by the names hot, cold, moift, and dry. Ariftotle 
endeavours to prove, by induétion, that all other differences per- 
ceived by the touch, refolve themfelves into thefe four; whereas 
no one of thefe four can be refolved into any of the other three. - 
The qualities, therefore, above mentioned, may be regarded as 
the fitteft for diftinguifhing the different kinds of bodies from 
each other; and thefe four qualities, in their moft fimple combina- 
tion with each other, will thus form the charaéteriftics * of the 

elements 
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elements as difcovered by the fenfe of touch. But thefe qua- 
lities combined by two, that is, in the manner the moft fimple, 
form only four combinations. The elements, therefore, are four. 
The combination of coldnefs with dryness is called earth; of 
coldnefs with humidity, water ; of heat with drynefs, fire; of 
heat with humidity, air. Thofe elements are moft eafily convert~ 
ible, which have one quality in common. Thus water is changed 
into air, when the quality of cold is deftroyed by the caloric", 
What was before water has now the two charaCeriftics of air, 
viz. humidity and heat; and, when the latter it added in due 
proportion, the water evaporates, and mounts to the fky, where 
it remains, until a new caufe again deprives the air of its heat, 
and makes it fall to the ground in rain. In the fame manner, 
fire may be converted into air, and air into fire; for fire is warm 
and dry, and air is warm and moift ; and the element will there- 
fore be denominated either fire or air, according to the preva- 
lence of the drynefs or humidity. Water, too, will be eafily con- 
verted into earth; fince both being cold, but the former moift, 
and the latter dry, the moifture need only to be overcome by 
the drynefs to make water earth; and drynefs need only to ‘be 
overcome by moifture to make earth water. When the elements 
poflefs not any common quality, their tranfmutation is more flow 
and difficult. To make water into fire, it is neceflary that both 
its cold and its moifture fhould be overcome by the contrary 
principles of heat and drynefs; and to make air into earth, or 
earth into air, the two characteriftic qualities of both elements 
muft alfo be changed. Thefe changes, however, are conti- 
nually happening around us; the air being firft converted 
; into 

» More properly calorific. To Ocpssrrxor—To de Surapersw Oepuor sais mapavtes Te besaartt 
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into water, and the water into earth. Fire alfo is vifibly gene- 
rated ; for flame, which is a fpecies of fire, confifts of nothing 
but burning {moke, which itfelf is compofed of air-and earth 

The perpetual changes of the elements and their compounds 
produce the ever-varying fpe€tacle which we behold around us, 
and are themfelves produced by the revolutions of the } eavenly 
bodies adting in concert with thofe laws of motion which God. 
has impreffed on his lower works‘. Earth naturally tends to 
the centre of the univerfe; water rifes above earth 3 air above 
water; and fire above air, A gravitating principle, therefore, 
belongs properly to earth ; and an anti-gravitating, to fire; which 
always feeks the extremities ; and is therefore the great minifter 
of the Almighty in moulding the forms of things", The inter- 
mediate elements of air and-water have only a relative gravity, 
being heavier than fire, and lighter than earth”; and this relative 
gravity difappears when they are either in, or below, their pro- 
per place*: yet that air itfelf is heavy, appears evidently from 
this, that a bladder filled with air is heayier than when it was 
void of that clement’. 
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From the active “principles of heat and cold, and the paffivet 
ones of drynefs and humidity, the denlity, rarity, hardnefs, foft- 
nefs, tenacity, friability, in one word, all the mixed properties of 
bodies are derived’; and from them are compounded the high- 
eft meteors of heaven‘, as well as the metals and minerals in the 
bofom of the earth‘, The hardeft of thofe foffils are produced 
from dry exhalations or humid vapours ; which are the mate- 
rial caufes of thofe permanent fubftances, and the efficient caufes 
of the moft tremendous convulfions ; for: the earthquakes, are 
not caufed, as Democritus fufpected, merely by the agency of 
water burfting the too narrow caverns in which it had been ac- 
cumulated and pent up, but by the agency of heat, which, con- 
verting this water into vapour, gives to it a power of over- 
throwing the weightieft mountains which refift its expanfion*. 

Ariftotle’s doGtrine concerning the tranfmutation of the ele- 
ments, vulgarly fo called, (a dottrine long held vifionary by his 
pretended followers,) is countenanced by recent experiments‘, 
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¥ [have juft read a {mall German volume, intitled, “ Amiphlogittifche Chemfe,” 
by Johann. And. Scherer, Vienna, 1792, 8vo. which is written with the purpofe of 
proving, that the moft important of the difcoveries which have eftablifhed the anti- 
phlogiftic fyftem, called on the Continent the fyftem of Lavoifier, had been made by 
our countryman Mayow upwards of an hundred years ago. This wonderful young 
man, for he died at the age of 34, was acquainted (as his words are quoted by Scherer) 
with the compofition of the atmofphere ; the nature of what is now called vital or de- 
phlogifticated alg ; the origin and common nature of acids ; the dodtrines of combuftion, 
fermentation, refpiration, &c. as explained by Lavoifier, and other authors of the anti- 
phlogiltic fyftem of chemiftry. Scherer makes the comparifon with great fairnefs, 
ftating the modern doctrines in his own German text, and placing Mayow’s Latin in 
notes at the bottom of the page, from an edition of his works publithed at the Hague 
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, 
which fhow that water may be refolved into different gafes, or 
airs ; that atmofpheric air itfelf is capable of refolution ; and that 
the moft fubtile fluids enter into the compofition of folid bodies, 
which may again, by the agency of the calorific, be changed 
into fluids. But our Author did not reft fatisfied with any dif- 
coveries that mere experiment could make, nor with any analo- 
gical deduGtions from fuch difcoveries, of which the moft cele- 
brated was the Syftem of Atoms, as explained by Democritus. 
That philofopher, whom Ariftotle often cites and refutes, but on 
whom he beftows the juft praife of unextinguifhable curiofity 
and indefatigable induftry®, thought it an invincible argument in 
favour of his atoms, that if body was infinitely divifible, it 
would finally vanifh into nothing. Ariftotle denies both the 
pofition and the inference. The error of Democritus, he ob- 
ferves, arofe from thinking, that, becaufe a body might be di- 
vided any where, it might therefore be divided every where. 
In a line, a point may be taken-any where, but points cannot 
be taken every where, becaufe one point cannot be contiguous 
to another", Bodies, therefore, cannot actually be divided to 
infinity, and therefore cannot vanifh into nothing; but as the 

minuteft 
in 1681, intitled, “ Johamnis Mayow, Londinenfis, de. Opera omnia Medico-Phy- 
fica.” Mayow was born in London in 1645, where he died in 1679. He was a Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. In 1668 he publifhed there ‘* Tradtatus duo de Refpi- 
ratione & de Rachitide;” and, in 1674, he publifhed the fame five Treatifes, which 
were afterwards republifhed at the Hague. This work contains, befides the two tras 
above mentioned, I. “ Tratatus de Sal-nitro et Spiritu Nitro Aerio,” (which he calls 
Spiritus Vitalis Igneus, p. 1. and Aer Purus Vitalis, p.'a81, the name which is likely to 
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minuteft particle ftill poffeffes all the properties of body, it is 
ftill capable of divifion, and therefore not an atom‘. 

According to our univerfal experience refpe@ting the vicifl- 
tudes of fublunary things, our Author obferves, that there are 
no realifings of non-entity, and no abfolute .reduGtions of ex- 
iftence into nothing. Thefe viciffitudes or changes may all be 
reduced to the four following‘: 1. A change of place, called 
lation, the firft and moft fimple fpecies of change, which is im- 
plied in all the three following kinds... 2..A change of quan- 
tity, which muft confift either in augmentation or in diminution. 
3. A change of quality, called alteration; as from hard to foft, 
from health to ficknefs. 4. A change in fubftance, which con- 
fifts in generation and corruption'; and which is fufficiently 
exemplified in what is above obferved concerning the tranf- 
mutations of the elements. When any regularly organized objet 
changes its place, its quantity, or its quality, the objeé itfelf, it is 
plain, ftill remains the fame effentially, though altered in its accef- 
fories. But when it changes in fubftance, that is in the unknown 
caufe from which all its preceptible qualities proceed, is there rea- 
fon to believe that the continuity of exiftence is broken, and that 
one thing is totally annihilated, and another aQtually created? Ari- 
ftotle thinks not; and that in this change, as well as in every 
other, there is f{omething that departs, fomething that accedes, and 

: ~ fomething 
i The obfcurity of this paflage will be removed, by confidering what he afterwards 
proves, ,that our notion of infinity is entirely negative; and that to fuppofe body ac- 
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fomething that flill remains; a fomething, indeed, that efcapes 
fenfe, and even eludes fancy, but of which we get a glimpfe ™ from 
reafon, as of a fhadewy and obfcure exiftence, fufceptible of 
all qualities, but unendowed with any. What iron is to the 
faw, or marble to the ftatue, precifely the fame is this Sith matter 
to all the natural produ@tions which diverfify and adorn the 
earth. It poffeffes not in itfelf-any charateriftic or effentiating 
quality; never exifting therefore apart; but before it quits 
one form, conftantly affuming another’. As the fecondary 
elements, and all the compounds formed of them, are mould- 
ed into works of art by the hand of man, that inftrument 
of inftruments, to which human nature owes fo much of its 
accommodation and comfort, fo this primary element is moulded 
by the hand of God into what are called the works.of nature ; 
none of which exift in a rude chaotic ftate, but of which each 
is diftinguithed by its peculiar characteriftic ; and all admirably 

adapted 
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adapted to anfwer their refpective ends. This peculiar charac- 
teriftic, by which objeéts are diftinguithed, Ariftotle calls their 
appearance or form, becaufe the fight, of all our fenfes, is that 
which gives us moft information concerning the differences of 
things. 

Works of art are eafily diftinguithed by their outward thape; 
but the primary form of phyfical productions lies within; for 
all their fenfible differences refult from that internal principle 
determining their motion:te or from a certain ftate, and of reft 
during a certain time in that ftate; which principle is called 
their nature. Of this nature we fee, for example, the effects in 
plants, when they fix their rooté in the earth, rear their ftems, 
expand their leaves, and fcatter their feeds; which operations, 
were thefe organifed bodies endowed with intelligence, could 
not be more fkilfully performed for the prefervation of the in- 
dividual, and the propagation of the kind*. Plants, therefore, 

act, 
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in nature. This is moft plain when a man, being.a phyfician, cures himfelf. Nature | 


acts like this man. But nature, as well as art, fometimes ats befide or beyond her 
intention; and fometimes fails in the execution of her own purpofes. De Republica. 
li. c. vie p. 302. By the compound word avropator, (rar autre party yernraty) 
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CHAP. aa, not indeed with, but by intelligence, in confequence of 
beemeny that nature or form which they have received from the firft 


caufe of motion and order’. The conftituent principles of 
things, therefore, are matter and form; and in all the changes 
which they undergo, there is a form which departs, a form 
which accedes, and a fubftance which remains, namely the firft 
matter. Unlefs this doGrine is admitted, the continuity of ex- 
ifténce would, in this lower world, be perpetually interrupted ; 
each deftruétion would be an annihilation, and each production 
an evocation of non-entity into exiftence. The firft matter 
being totally ina€tive, all change muft proceed from matter en- 
dowed with form. But things exaétly fimilar cannot produce 
any change on each other, becaufe having all properties in 

common, 


to the fame thing, and caufes innumerable may concur with the fame caufe; Natural. 
Autcult. |. ii. cs iiie ps 331-) vitiating Nature’s operations and deforming her works. 
Nature operating xara ovpCrSnxos, and thereby producing effects not in her intention, is 
Called avrouarcr, or chance; and art operating xara cup CeGnxos, and producing effects not 
in her intention, is called run, or fortune. Chance, or fortune, therefore, cannot have 
any exiftence independently of intention or defign. Ariftotle, therefore, concludes fub- 
limely, that “ if the heavens themfelves were the work of chance, this would only prove 
that intelligence had been the caufe of many {till nobler works, and was the caufe of the 
univerfe itfelf.” Natural. Au(cult. 1. ii. c. vi. p. 335. Chance and fortune, therefore, are 
merely abridged exprefiions to denote nature and art producing unintentional and there- 
fore unufual effets. Comp. Natural. Aufcult. 1. ii. c. iv. v. vi.; Metaph. 1. v. c. xxx. 
and I. vi. c. ii. Ethic. Nichom. 1. vi.c. iv. Magn. Moral. |. ii. c. vii. How unjuftly 
is our Author treated by modern writers, (vid. Brucker. Hiftor. Philofoph. in Ari- 
ftotel. paffim, & Voyage du Jeune Anacharfis, vol. v. c. Ixiv. p. 349.) when they 
arraign his impiety, on account of his doétrine of chance and fortune! Our inimi- 
table Poet far better exprefies the fenfe of his philofophy : 

Shall burning Etna, if a fage requires, 

Forget to thunder, and recall her fires. 

Ethic. Epift. iv. ver. 123, & feq. 


P ry spore aves ogorapCans svegysica Eregce taco iteges tus Tg TH eels KIBITOS @EWTES. “© There 
is a continual progreffion of efficient moving principles up to the firft mover.” Me- 
taph. |. ix. c. viii, p- 939. 
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common, the one cannot communicate any thing to the other, 
nor act on that other any more than on itfelf*. Neither do 
things difparate, that is, totally diflimilar, admit of any reci- 
procal action. Whitenefs has no action on ftraightnefs, any 
more than hardnefs has on bitternefs ; becaufe neither of thofe 
qualities tends to exclude the qualities to which they are 
refpectively oppofed ; and both the whitenefs and ftraightnefs, 
as well as the hardnefs and bitternefs, may fubfift harmoni- 
oufly in the fame fubje&. By the acceflion of whitenels, 
therefore, the fubjeét is not altered as to its ftraightnefs, nor by 
the acceffion of any one quality is it altered as to any other 
quality totally diffimilar to the former. To effect this altera- 
tion or change, the qualities or forms muft be incapable of 
remaining in the fame fubjeét, which no fooner admits the one, 
than it reje€ts the other. But this is the nature of what are 
called contraries, heat and cold, moift and dry, black and white, 
ftraightnefs and crookednefs, order and confufion; and of all 
thofe things which belong to one common genus, but are of a 
different {pecies, that is, as formerly explained, which are fimi- 
lar in one refpect', and diffimilar in another. By the reciprocal 
actions and fufferings of thofe contraries, in their utmoft ex- 
tremes and their intermediate ftates, all the changes are effeGted 
which we behold in the world around us. One flavour 


deftroys 


@ dao ardnduy yap wacky tavarra aduiaror Natural. Aufcult. p. 325. De General. 
& Corrupt. 1. i. c. vii. p. 506. The fubje& in which the contraries inhere is pro- 
perly a&ted upon, and changed from the one contrary to the other; from cold to hot, 
white to black. When Ariftotle {peaks of the aétions and paffions of forms, quali- 
ties, or contraries, he always fuppofes them clothed with matter. Ibid. 

* The materials of white, black; order, confufion, &c. are the fame. esi dy rar 
Tuy To pay woinTixa, Tx de Ure TUTuy DabnTixae Ta usr Br arTISpEPEy rwy yn auTNUAN erty Kad 
MONTINAN GAANAW, KEE mabnrinn vio anAmAwye De Generat. & Corrupt. Live. Xep» 5075 
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deftroys a flavour that is contrary to it, one colour its contrary, 
and complexly one body a€ts on a body endowed with many 
contrary qualities. Ariftotle claims not for his own difcovery, 
that contraries are the elements of generation and corruption, 
and of all the leffer changes obfervable in material objects. 
That doétrine, he obferves, was firlt eftablifhed by the fchool 
of Pythagoras*, which arranged contraries into two clafles; 
the better, and the worfe : as light, darknefs ; good, evil; finite, 
infinite : and thenceforth adopted by all philofophers, compelled 
thereto by the force of truth. One of thefe contraries, it was 
obferved, departs as foon as the other accedes; three things, 
therefore, are concerned in every mutation or change, the mat- 
ter which ftill remains one and the fame; the contrary which 
accedes, called in general. form; and -the contrary which 
departs, which Ariftotle calls in general privation’, This term, 
like many others employed by our author, is merely a. fign to 
mark a thing indefinite and unknown ; for the contrary which 
accedes, or, in other words, the characterifing quality, is fome- 
thing certain and definite; but the form which departed in 
order to make room for this chara¢terifing quality, and without 
the departure of which the change could not have been effected, 
is, in a great meafure, uncertain and indefinite: ‘thus there is 
but one form of health, and innumerable forms of ficknefs; 
ene form of order, innumerable forms of confufion; or: in 
things more fimple, each bedy has its definite colour or colours ; 
but it may have been changed to any of thefe colours, for 

inftance, 


Sus ds Tvbayoption nas moras nas tives wh emmerTiueticy amr, &c. Metaphyf. Li 
Ci Ve pe 846. 
* Natural. Aufcult. 1. i. c. ve - 
* Ibid. 1. i. c. viii. ps 325. sav craven a srepx currague oxepnzge Ariftot. Metaph. 
pafim. : 
ee 
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inftance, to black, either, from its contrary white, or from on Fi P. 
any of the intermediate fhades between thofe oppofite ex- Qoempmmey 


tremes “. 

In the changes which material fubftances undergo, they reci- 
procally a& on each other; in other words, both fubftances are 
agents, and both patients. This is illuftrated by what happens 
in mixture ; which, according to Ariftotle, confifts in this, that 
two fubftances, acting on each other, produce a third fubftance 
fpecifically different from: ether ; and-af which .each, the mi- 
nuteft part, is {pecifically different from each, the minuteft part, 
of either of the compofing ingredients. Leucippus and Demo- 
critus, the fathers of the mechanical philofophy, endeavoured 
to explain mixture as well as all other natural appearances by 
atoms and a vacuum, commenturate pores, the motions, figures, 
and pofitions of the minute particles of matter. But Ariftotle 
juftly obferves, that if mixture depended merely on mechanical 
caufes, there would be no ‘fitch ‘thing to the keen fight of 
Lynceus, which could always diftinguith thefe compofing ingre- 
dients, how minutely foever they were fubdivided, from each 
other ; and eafily perceive that what, to our obtufe fenfes, ap- 


peared to be the produétion of a new fubftance, was nothing 
; more 


~ Natural. Aufcult. |. i. c. vi. p. 331. Ariftotle maintained a definite number of 
colours againft the atomic philofophers, who made them depend on the indefinite variety 
of thé figures and difpofitions of minute corpulcles, rz udn rer xpomatun esi wpiopere nas 
sx annjee De Senfu & Senfiti, c. iii. p. 667. He confidere? colours alfo as bearing 
the fine relation to light, which fharpnefs and flatnefs do to found : domes yap anv Dore 
BX opatas TH Ypumara 5 wre wh anv LoDw vo ofv nas to Cav 2 De Anima, lil, c. vill, 
p. 641. How ftrangely were his dotrines perverted by the fcholaftics! And how 
ngarly did they in themiclyes approach to induStions from experiments with which he 
was not acquainted | 
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more than the minute fubdivifion and new arrangement of two 
old ones *. 

Subftances endowed with different characterifing qualities, in 
other words, different forms which have the fame matter, are 
fitted for reciprocally a€ting on each other. But there is a higher 
order of forms, which aét, without fuffering; and of which, the 
higheft of all mutt: necefrily be impaffive. A. patient is faid, 
with equal propriety, to be cured, either by the phyfician’s fkill, 
or by the medicines preferibed. The medicines, while they ad, 
are alfo acted upon; are warmed, cooled, or undergo fome fuch 
alteration. But the phyfician’s {kill fuffers nothing from the 
effe& produced on the patient ; and by this comparifon, Arif- 
totle fays we may conceive why, of fubftances not immerged in 
the fame matter, the one may produce.a-thange on the other, 
without being reciprocally affected by it. 

To know phyfical objets is to know their caufes; the efficient 
and final, which are principles external to thofe objeéts; and the 
material and formal, which, exifting in the objeéts themfelves, 
are the elements into which they muft intelleGtually be refolved. 
The formal caufe is that by which each obje@ is characterifed 
and diftinguithed ; and from which, as from a perennial and 
abundant {pring, its,fenfible qualities, as well as latent powers, 
perpetually fow. Ariftotle did not think that, in the prefent 
flate of our exiftence, we could remount to this fruitful fource, 
and behold things as they are’; but in all his inquiries it is 
conftantly his endeavour te approximate as nearly as pofible 

to 


* De Generat. & Corrupt. L ic. x. p. 507. Ariftotle illuftrates his doétrine by 
obfervations on the mixture of metals, one of which is noticed by my ingenious friend 
Dr. Pearfon. See Philofoph. Tranf, for the year 1796, ps 432+ 


7 Metaph. | ite ce ie pe 856. 
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to this fpecies, form, or fight, which words he often employs 
merely as figns for things fought; and to difcover in each ob- 
je&t that effentiating charaéteriftic, whether fubftance or pros 
perty, on which its perceptible qualities depend’. Familiar with 
the correct geometry of his times, he difcerned the concatenation 
of truths, which being linked indiffolubly together, unite the moft 
diftant and feemingly unconneéted extremes. Of each objeét he 
inveftigates the true definition; and of each fcience, the principal 
theorem; becaufe the foundation and bond of union of its 
parts; juftly thinking, that the variety of our apparent know- 
ledge is often the proof of our real ignorance; and that true 
{cience improves in proportion as many particular propofitions 
refolve themfelves into one general truth. Under the influence of 
this generalifing {pirit, the true {pirit of philofophy, he is carried 
fometimes beyond the bounds prefcribed to the human intelled; 
but his errors are always thofe of a man of genius; and what 
adventurer in fcience ever fuccefsfully contended in the field of 
truth, without fometimes being tempted to launch on the ocean 
of conjecture? 


Nothing in nature, he obferves, exifts in a totally crude and 
abfolutely unorganifed ftate; but it is the inward organization, 
or invifible form, which moulds the external thape of bodies; 
and impofes on the motion, producing their-various figures and 

appearances, 
e 


* Metaphyf. 1. vii. c. ii, xi, xiii. It is worthy of remark, that Ariftotle did pre- 
cifely that which he is biamed by Bacon, Hobbes, Malbranche, &c. for not doing ; and 
declared it impoffible to do that which he is blamed for having attempted. By examining, 
comparing, and clafling the perceptible qualities of things, he endeavoured to make 
them known by a definition, affirming this examination to be the only method by'which 
they could be known and defined. exude pag cgouey om 


Pepe naCT ary H Tay DETabs ~ Tae TAS, 


1 Davrasias megs Toy 


uxrsee Ibid. 
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appearances, the laws and limits of its ation. In exerting this 
inherent power of forms, fire feems to be their principal mini- 
fier’; for fire, the moft fubtile of material principles, and of 
which light feems to be a modification’, always diffufes itfelf 
through bodies, and feeks their extremities, by which their out- 
ward conformation is delineated and defined, Thete arc forms of 
apeculiar nature, as we fhall prove hereafter, that feem to be totally 
feparable from matter, becaufe they are capable of energies and 
pleafures totally unrelated to any of its propertics; but the forms of 
moft phyfical obje&ts are infeparably combined with the material 
principle, becaufe independently of it, they would not anfwerany 
poffible end. Of what ufe would be the nutritive power of 
plants, were there not fome material fubitapce to be nourifhed? 
To what purpofe would ferve the fierce inflinés ‘of the lion, 
feparated from his fangs, his paws, and his brawny members? 
It is highly unreafonable, therefore, to believe the Pythagorean 
and Platonic doétrine concerning the feparate exiftence of thofe 
fubftantial forms‘; and not lefs unreafonable to admit the opi- 
nion fo ftrongly inculcated by fome poets and puolophers: | that 
fuch forms migrate from one body to another’. 


: In 
ENED) Fr 

* De Part. Animal. L.ii. ¢ i. p. 986. 

> av_os n rowre Tivos wapacia ev tw dada. De Anima, |. ii. c. viie p. 6386 

© Matural- Aufcult. |. ii. c. ii. p. 329. : 

* De Anima, |. i. c. iii. p. 624. It is pleafant to find Hobbes, in the 4th chapter of 
his Leviathan, and in many other parts of his works, combating, under the name of 
Ariftotle’s philofophy, abftra& eflences, fubftantial forms, and innumerable other 
do&rines, metaphyfical as well as moral and political, with nearly the fame arguments 
by which Ariftotle, their fuppofed author, had long before victorioufly refuted them. 
Malbranche and the French philofophers in general treat the Stagyrite with not 


lefs unfairnefs, and {peak of his opinions with not lefs ignorance. J fcarcely except 
14 Rapin, 
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In the language of Ariftotle, the word “ nature” is confined 
to that part of the univerfe fituate within the lunar {phere ; 
which, according to a philofophy preceding his own times, was 
regarded as the intermediate ifthmus feparating terreftrial and 
perifhing, from celeftial and immortal, things‘. In its primitive 
and proper fenfe, nature peculiarly applies to this lower world, 
which is the region of perpetual change, and in which all things. 
are continually fluctuating between the extremes of generation 
and corruption ; ~wiveress the heavenly bodies, whether origin- 
ally created, or the cternal produétion of an eternal caufe‘, 
appear, as far as our experience reaches, to perform their un- 
_wearied motions exempted from the viciffitudes of reffovation, 
or decay. Every thing therefore in nature, that is, in this lower 
world, may be conceived as exifting in two different ftates; fo 
called, though variable, becaufe relatively more ftable than the 
other changes to which they are liable. The firft flate of their 
éxiftence, both abfolutely*, and in the order of human con- 

ception, 
Rapin, whofe account of Ariftotle, hitherto regarded as the beft, is difgraced by great 
inaccuracies. It is not eafy to conceive how a writer, who had not acquired his no- 
tion of Ariftotle’s writings at fecond hand, fhould fo totally miftake their aim as 


Rapin does in fpeaking of the Ethics to Eudemus. See Comparaifon de Platon & 
Ariftotle, p. 345- Edit. Amfterdam. 1686. 

© Gale’s Opufcula Mythol. p. 516. 

f re ro rm yeneces Urepery tn Pon wporszer evare Natural. Aufcult. J. vill. c.x. p, 422.2 
and we fhall fee hereafter that things exifting in capacity muft proceed univerfally 
from things exifting in energy. 

& No tenet of the Peripatetic philofophy is thought more clearly afcertained than the 
eternity of the world; and this tenet,’ I believe, is univerfally afcribed to Ariftotle by 
all writers whatever, both ancient and modern. ‘The brevity and energy of our 
author’s ftyle, often gives to him indeed the appearance of dogmatifing where he is 


only inveftigating ; but, in the following paflage, he fpeaks cancerning the eternity of 
the 
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ception, is that of their maturity and perfe@ion; in the ftate 


teeny Of atree, a horfe, andaman. But with refpeét to the indivi- 


duals of thofe, as well as all other claffes, though they always 
univerfally proceed from other individuals in a ftate of ma- 
turity, it will be found that they all undergo innumerable 
changes, before they attain, by flow and infenfible degrees, the 
perfection of their nature: As the rude marble is gradually 
formed by art into a beautiful or majeftic ftatue, fo feeds and 
embryos, fcarcely perceptible to the fenfes, expand, by affimilating 
their proper nourifhment, into the wonderfully organifed produc- 
tions called plants and animals. Such progreflive and ever 
varying natures may be confidered therefore as exifting 
either in a ftate of capacity for attaining a certain form and 
maturity, a thing as different from abfolutegmcapacity as fleep 
is from death; or in a ftate of actuality and perfection, which 
qualifies them for performing their refpeCtive fun@ions, and 
exerting their peculiar energies, What then is change or mow 
tion in its moft comprehenfive and philofophical fenfe? It is 
the paflage from a ftate of imperfection to perfection, from ca- 


pacity 


the world with the fame becoming modefty that he fhows on other fubje&ts unfathom- 
able to mere reafon. Having mentioned that principle in the works of nature, analo. 
gous to art in the productions of man, which makes the ftems of plants fhoot upwards, 
while their roots fix deeply in the earth; which gives to animals their determinate or-~ 
ganifation and proper fhape, diftinguifhable in their re(pective members, adapted to 
fpecific and falutary purpoles, he proceeds thus: para cmos er xeavey yeysrobas varo 
TolauTns avTincy sb yeriveny Kee ewes Cie TumTHY arTaD Uahher 4 TH fuse re Orntet 50 ye uy 
TETRYUIVOY Kes wpiopayy TORY jLurrov Casitas ev tess xpamory a mers iuace De Part. Animal, 
liep.gzo. “It is more likely that the heavens were produced by fuch a caus, if in~ 
deed they were produced, and that they fubfift through the efficacy of fuch a caufe, 
than perifhing animals, fince definite arrangement and regular harmony are confpi- 
cuous far more in celeftial than in terreftrial things.” Befides this, when Ariftotle’s 
doétrine of time is underftood, we fhall fee that he means by the eternity of the-world 
fomething very different from the fenfe commonly affixed to thofe words. 
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pacity to energy; or, the reverfe of this, from energy to mere 
capacity. For this reafon Ariftotle, anticipating the fubtile prin- 
ciples which gave birth to the fublime geometry of Newton and 
Leibnitz, expreffes an object in itfelf too fugitive for words to re- 
prefent, by the limits or extremes between which it fludwuates - 
calling motion the perfe€tion of mere capacity, becaufe the imme- 
diate end at which mere capacity aims; and an imperfect energy 
or actuality, becaufe until the produétive motion ftops, the object. 


is only approxintating to its moft perceptible and moft perfedt. 
ftate*. 


Ariftotle obferves, that the four kinds of change or motion, 
formerly defcribed, all finally refolve themfelves into lation, or 
change of place’; and that place is only a modification of {pace, 

that 


» Ariftot. Natural. Aufcult. 1. iii. ¢. i, ii, iii. p. 339. & feqq. Had Mr. Locke 
known what Ariftotle meant by motion, bis candour would not have allowed him 
to fpeak of this definition as he does in the following paflage:. “ What more 
exquifite jargon could the wit of man invent than this definition, ¢ the a&t of a 
being in power, as far forth as in power ?? which would puzzle any rational 
man, to whom it was not alrcady known by its famous abfurdity, to guefs what 
word it could ever be fuppofed to be the explication of. If Tully, afking a 
Dutchman what beweeginge was, fhould have received this anfwer in his own lan. 
guage, that it was “actus cutis in potentia, quatenus in potentia,” I afk whether any one 
can imagine he would thereby have underftood what the word bewcezinge lignited, 
or have guefled what idea a Dutchman ordinarily bad in his mind, and would fignify to 
another, when he uled that found?” Effay on the Human Underftanding, vol. ii. be iii, 
c. 4. p. 26. But Ariftotle, who had taught before Mr. Locke that, what the latter 
calls fimple ideas, could not be defined, (* Qaspar rossury ots emt var cimrov ex esi 
aig Cnamens 20s didakic, adra eveges teomes tas Cnvnreas Tur TouTwr” Metaphyf. 1. viis 
c. xvii. p.925- Vid.etiam, pp. gro & 929.) would have more eafily explained to 
Mr. L. his own definition of motion, than Mr. L. could have explained to Arftotle 
what he meant by the idea of a triangle, which is neither rectangular, obtufangular, 
nor acute-angular, but at once none and all of thefe together—the fuppofed ex tence of 
which ideas, and an infinity of others of the fame kind,. is the principal bafis of the: 
whole Effay on Human Underftanding. 


* Natural. Aufcult. l. viii. c. x. p. 421. Metaph. L. xiv, c Wr Ps 1001... 
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that unfubftantial being of which no other definition can be 
given but that it is‘the recipient of body‘. As our conception 
of fpace originates in that of body, and our conception of mo- 
tion in that of fpace, fo our conception of time originates in that 
of motion ; and particularly in thofe regular and equable mo- 
tions carried on in the heavens, the parts of which, from their 
perfect fimilarity to each other, are correct meafures of the con- 
tinuous and fucceffive quantity called Time, with which they 
are conceived to co-exift. Time therefore may be defined the 
perceived number of fucceflive movements; for as number af- 
certains the greater or leffer quantity of things numbered, fo 
time afcertains the greater or lefler quantity of motion perform- 
ed‘, An inftant is not.a part, but the boundary of time*; 
whofe elements are the perceptible intervalsebounded by in- 
fants". If body, therefore, had a beginning, fo muft {fpace, 
motion, and time, which are conceived merely as affeGtions of 
body, or of each other’. If body cannot be fuppofed infinitely 
extended, without fuppofing a contradi@tion, (for what quantity 
can actually exift of which the magnitude cannot be afcertained 
and expreffed?) fo neither can any of its properties ; and there- 
fore motion cannot be infinite ; nor time, which is conceived 
folely as the meafure of motion, a mere fi€tion of the fancy, 
poffeffing no real exiftence independently of us and our 
thoughts. The very eflence of infinity, again, confifts in pri. 
vation ; it isa word denoting not a conception, but the nega~ 
tion of all conception; fo that the errors committed on this fub- 
ject by the ancients, and repeated by fome modern philofophers, 

: and 


* Natural. Aufeult. 1. iv. c. i,ii, &ce. p. 351-364. ' Thid. p. 367. 
* Phyf. Aufe. p. 397. ® Ibid. Liv. c. xiv. &e. p. 364-373» 
” Mictaph. Lv. c. x P+ S94. 
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and even fome modern mathematicians’, proceed from their 
realifing a non-entity, and affigning a pofitive archetype, or what 
they call an idea, to a word, which is merely a fign that no fuch 
archetype or idea exifts. Body and fpace cannot be conceived 
as infinite either in greatnefs or littlenefs ; and although its ad- 
jun& of motion or time is imagined to be fo conceived, this 
arifes from a mere illufion of the fancy, which, not retaining the 
parts of time firft taken, continually adds new parts, but without 
increafing the whole ;-fince the former parts are continually an- 
nihilated, as the latter are created’. To realife infinity mutt, 
in all our reafonings, neceflarily lead to abfurdity; thus, to give 
our Author’s example, to fuppofe an infinite progreffion of 
caufes in making and arranging the world, is the fame thing as 
fuppofing it made or arranged without any caufe at all‘. 


It 


® “ La grandeur (fays the admiredeF ontenelle) eft fu(ceptible d’augmentation fans 
fin, Elle n’eft donc pas & ne peut étre fuppofée dans le méme cas, que fi elle n’étoit 
pas {ufceptible d’augmentation fans fin: or fi elle n’étoit pas fulceptible d’augmenta- 
tion fans fin,felle refteroit toujours finie ; donc étant fulceptible d’augmentation fans fin, 
elle peut étre fuppofée infinie.” See the fame reafoning throughout his treatife, intitled, 
Elémens de la Geometrie de l’Infini. It is eafy to perceive how much this ingenious 
man, and his innumerable followers, might have been benefited by reading the third 
book of Ariftotle’s Phyfics, c. iv. to chapter xiii. both inclufive, p. 342—350. ux 
apargeras ds § doves abs res palmwarixes tH Oewgrary amipar Erws ees To amrespory ist meee 
aia emi trv avEnow We adiedirnroy® ude yee vr Sevres ta amupe, ude XPWvTaty KAA proroy esas 
bon an Curwytaa cremegacperm® ty de weyisw peyebes tor avror ers tetunobas Avyor Sxmrimorey wyeBos 
eTEpOr cies mpoG acy Fo Denes exsivars Per Dorrss® To Oe sway ay ToIS Bos EFa weyebior. Ibid. cy xii. 
P- 350. “ We do not deftroy the fpeculations of mathematicians, when we affert that 
infinite magnitude cannot exift. For in thefe fpeculations, they neither employ nor 
need to employ infinite, but only a finite magnitude as great as they pleafe; and the 
{maileft may be divided in the fame proportions with the greateft. For finding pro- 
portions, therefore, it is not neceflary to fuppofe the exiftence of what is impoflible.”* 


3 Metaph. 1. v. c. xiii. p. 350. * Ibid. Lili. c. ii. pe 857, 
VOL. I. R 
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It is both the glory and the thame of Ariftotle’s abftra& phi- 
lofophy, that his general conclufions are correét, when fome of 
the arguments, by which he maintains them, are faulty. This 
is peculiarly manifeft in the ufe which he makes of the erroneous 
fyftem of aftronomy, which prevailed in his own age, to vindi- 
cate the doctrines contained in his books of Phyfics. His trea- 
tife concerning the Heavens, indeed, defcribes with perfpicuity 
and precifion the celeftial phenomena ; while, at the fame time, 
it informs us of the fublimc notions given by the firft Pythago- 
reans and their contemporaries, of the diftances, figures, mo- 
tions, and magnitudes of the planets ‘; that the moon abounded 
with inhabitants; that the milky-way confifted of contiguous 
clufters of flars'; and, conjecturing what it is the boaft of mo- 
dern aftronomy to have: confirmed: that the fame principle which 
makes the heavenly bodies approach to their centre, perpetually 
impels them in their orbits, by proportionably increafing their 
celerity*. Ariftotle’s own fagacity led him to perceive that, in 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, all was regular, eafy, and 
harmonious; and to reje& with difdain thofe childith fictions, 
by which the moving principles of the univerfe were degraded 
by a fuppofed analogy with the laborious exertions of mortals in 
fublunary and perifhing fcenes”. But he did not think the 
aftronomical theory of the Pythagoreans fufficiently juftified by 
obfervation: telefcopes were not to be invented till a far later 
period ; and to thofe who held Ariftotle’s do@rine concerning 
fpace and time, the argument in favour of the earth’s motion, 
refulting from the otherwife inconceivable velocity of the 

heavens, ; 


* De Coelo, |. iiy.c. xiii. ps 465. t Meteor. li. c. viii. 
+ De Coelo, |. ii. cs i. ps 452- Comp. ce. xiii. p. 465. & 1 i. c. viii, pp. 4439. 
444: & |. iis co ix. p. 462. : © Ibid. p. 451. & covie pe 458. 
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heavens, is not calculated to afford conviction. The earth, 
therefore, as the: heavieft of bodies, he places at the centre; 
around which, the fun, moon, planets, and fixed ftars per- 
petually performed their refpective revolutions*; the only kind 
of motion or change to which thefe etherial” fubftances, un- 
changeable in their effence, were fuppofed: to be liable ; whereas 
the earth and all its productions, the metals and minerals in its 
bowels, the plants and animals on its furface, together with the 
vapotirs and meteors: between that furface and the lunar fphere, 
were obnoxious to a great variety of complicated motions, 
which changed their charaCterifing qualities or effence, and ren- 
dered the diffotution of one obje& the production of another. 
On the hypothefis, therefore, of the ftability of the earth and the 
daily revolution of the heavens, Ariftotle argues, that the mate- 
rial univerfe cannot be infinite; beécaufe, could a radius be infi- 
nitely extended from the earth’s centre to the remoteft body in 
the univerfe, that body could never perform a complete circular 
revolution ’; fince an infinite extent of {pace could not be paffed 
over in a definite time. Space therefore cannot be infinite, be- 
caufe {pace is only the réceptacle of body, the place where body 
may fubfift; and, if fpace is not’ infinite, neither is motion, 
which depends on fpace ; nor time, which depends on motion, 
Unalterable and divine fubftances exift, therefore, in a manner 
totally unfathomable to our prefent faculties. In this manner, 
the -firft Supreme Deity exifts xecefarily*; neither generated in 
{pace, 
* De Ceelo, |. ii. paffim. ¥ Meteor. 1. i. c. iii. p. 530. 
% De Cora, |. ic. ve pe 4376 
2 xabaeee wv Tog eyevxdrsois DidscoPnuaes wees To Vac modraxis mePancras Ta; Avyelce ttt Te 


Siro apeTabrntor aveynaioy enai Te MpwTor xa gxpotaror, P» 446. 
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fpace, nor growing old in time, unchangeable and impatffive, 
enjoying the beft and moft perfeét life through all eternity °. 

Ariftotle makes amends for his airy {peculations in aftronomy, 
by well explaining, in oppofition to Democritus, the true prin- 
ciples of corpufcular attraction, which gives to the earth its 
globular form’, This, he obferves, is further afcertained by the 
phznomenon of lunar eclipfes, in which the bounding line is 
always perceived to be circular. The earth therefore, he fays, is 
plainly a fphere, and but a fmall ‘onc, compared with many 
others, its periphery not exceeding 37,000 miles*.. He {peaks 
with fuch raptures, as the calmeft of philofophers could feel; of * 
the beauty and grandeur of the heavenly motions, whofe celeri- 
ties, how frightful foever to fancy, yet being. harmonifed by 
proportion, might be fteadily: contemplated ‘by. the. intellect’, 
Had he known the difcoveries of Galileo and Kepler, he might 
perhaps have been a Newton, But aftronomy being one of 
thofe fciences which requires long-continued obfervation for 
its bafis, was left by Ariftotle in the fame imperfe@ ftate in 
which he found it; and yet, by the perverfenefs of ftupidity, 
it was that part of his works which, in the ages of darknefs, 
was moft warmly admired, and moft obftinately and moft fuper- 
ftitioufly defended. 

From the magnitudes and motiofs of the heavenly bodies, 
Ariftotle defcended to a humbler fubje€, the produdtions of the 
earth; which are conneéted, however, with man, by far more 
numerous? and powerful relations, namely, thofe of his daily 
wants. ‘This globe which we inhabit feems to have undergone 


various 
> De Ceela, c. ix. p. 446. © Ibid. t. iv. c. vie p. 492. & Li. c. xiv. p. 470. 
* Meteor. |. i, ¢ lite p. 529. © Ibid. p. 471. f Ibid. p. gt 8 463. 


© De Part. Animal. li. ¢. ve p. 974. 
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various revolutions, to have been overwhelmed by inundations 


and fhattered by convulfions, which fwept away nations with 
their cities and their arts; fo that the moft valuable inventions 
have innumerable times been loft, and times innumerable been 
recovered. Of the produGtions with which our earth abounds, 
many give indications of thefe direful viciflitudes; and many 
appear to have emerged from the wreck of fome dreadful cataf- 
trophe. Both as the hiftorian and the interpreter of nature, our 
Author. endeavoured. to embrace and exhauft the complete 
{cience of the globe; and if we may judge of thofe parts of his 
works which are loft:or ,imperfed, by thofe which have come 
down to us entire, it muft,have been no eafy matter to determine 
whether moft admiration was due to his defcriptions of the 
great maffes of nature, feas, rivers, mountains, and meteors”, or 
to his minute diligence in treating the feveral objects of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. His books on plants 
and minerals no longer remain'; but both his hiftory of ani- 
mals, and his philofophy refpeéting that hiftory, have come 
down to us in a far more perfec ftate than any other portion of 
his writings concerning natural knowledge. 

On the fubje& of Zoology, his treatifes are comprifed in fifty 
books, of which twenty-five are happily preferved among his 
works. The hiftory of animals occupies nine books; the fol- 
lowing fixteen are employed in explaining their general affec- 
tions or properties, and their principal parts‘or members. Four 

books 


® Meteor. Li. c. is ps 548. See the great views which he there gives of his 
undertakings. 

3 The two fhort books on plants, p. 1007—1030. vol. ii. edit. du Val. are fpurious. 
In the laft chapter of the third book of his Meteorology, he fayshe is to proceed to 
give an account of all the different foffils and metals; but that account nowhere 
appears. 
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books treat of their parts; five treat of generation ; the remain- 
der, of their fenfations and motions, infpiration and refpiration, 
fleeping, wakiag, youth, old age, life, and death; in the know- 
ledge of which particulars, the liberal ftudy of Zoology, or, in 
Ariftotle’s language, its philofophy, appears to him principally 
to confift. As he extends that term to its full and proper fenfe, 
denoting by it the knowledge of whatever has animal life, the 
firft four books of his hiftory, beginning with what is moft 
ftriking and palpable, the outward conformation of animals, di- 
vides and diftinguithes, in-relation to this complex obje@, and in 
comparifon with the human form, as that which is moft fami- 
liarly known, the inhabitants of the earth, the water, and the 
air, from the enormous whale and maffy elephant to the {earcely 
perceptible produdions: of duff and: rottetnets', enumerating 
and defining with incomparable accuracy the agreements, differ~ 
ences, and analogies that prevail, in point of external organiza- 
tion, among all living tribes, and fometimes referring to his 
treatifes on Comparative Anatomy, which are now unfortu- 
nately loft. Inthe three following books, he examines the dif. 
ferent claffes of animals with refpe@ to the commencement, 
duration, and term of their generative powers. His eighth 
book examines their habitation and nourifhment ; and the con- 

cluding 


* Buffon (vol. iii. p. 223.) carries Ariftotle’s fyftem of fpontaneous generation 
much farther than the author intended, when he makes him fay that “ the firft men 
{prung from the earth in the form of worms.” Our author is conftantly mifreprefented 
by being made to fpeak abfolutely, when he fpeaks merely hypothetically. His words 
ale smtp eysyvorve more ynyevess. De General. l.iii-c. ii. And we fhall find hereafter, 
that the refule of all Ariftotle’s inquiries into nature is a conclufion direétly oppofite to 
the following of Mr. Buffon, namely, “ qu’il y a peut étre autant @étres, foit vivans, 
foit végétaux, qu’il fe reproduifent par ’affemblage fortuit de molecules organiques, 
qu'il y a @animaux-ou de végétaux qui peuvent fe reproduire par une fucceffion con- 
ftante de generations.” Supplement a|’Hift. Nat. tom. viii, p- 18. 
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cluding book of the hiftory contains their manners and habits, 
enumerates their friends and enemies, and explains the ordinary 
means by which each clafs provides for its prefervation and de- 
fence. In taking this wide furvey of animated nature, Ariftotle 
pretends not to comprehend its indefinitely varied branches 
(fince infinites of every kind fpurn the limits of fcience); but 
in the multitude of important and well-afcertained faéts which he 
relates, and which is incomparably greater than can be found in 
any work of equal compafs,. it is his main purpofe to illuftrate 
the general hcads above mentioned, and to explain the proper- 
ties or affe€tions common to the greateft or moft diftinguifhed 
portion of the whole animal kingdom. To thefe general heads 
or common properties, he conftantly has refpe& in the hiftorical 
part of his work; fo that his minuteft obfervations refpecting 
the minuteft infects and leaft-organized animals, will be often 
found to elucidate or confirm fome important law of the animal 
economy '. 

His Syftem, that is, in the popular fenfe of the word, 
his nomenclature, is indeed imperfect. The world created 
by a microfcepe, had not any exiftence for the philofo- 
phers of antiquity ; and, by the improvements of this invention, 
new worlds perhaps may be brought to light in endlefs fuccef- 
fion. But in the chain of being, mortal eyes, however affifted, 
can contemplate only the middle links, of which, though our 
glafles have thewn to us a greater number than were feen by 

Ariftotle, 

? Take the following example:. The exma is a {pecies of the Mollia, (fithes fo 
called becaufe their foft parts are without, and their hard within,) which was long de- 
graded by modern naturalifts to the rank of fea plants. Ariftotle remarks, with re- 
gard to this {pecies, that when the female is attacked, the male boldly defends her; but 
when an attack is made on the male, the female confults her own fafety by flight, 


Females, except in defence of their young, are lefs courageous than males, and lef 
forward to give affiftance. Hiftor. Animal, |. ix. ci. pe 922+ & feqe 
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CHAP. Ariftotle, yet have they not brought us nearer to what ought to 
ty be the refult of beholding the extremity of the chain. This re- 
fult, the hiftory of nature in animals, the Stagyrite, by the intel- 
letual eye of reafon and analogy”, endeavoured to reach and 
reveal; analyfing, defining, demonftrating ; fometimes pene- 
trating deeply into nature’s myfteries ; fometimcs encountering 
difficulties which the human intelleét is unable to furmount; 
often foiled in his exertions, yet always renewing the combat 
with reanimated hope. Knowledge, he thought, was more 
likely to be ftruck out from the collifion of error than to emerge 
{pontaneoufly from confufion’; and while his theories are at~- 
tacked and defended, exploded and revived, the facts which he 
collected with unexampled diligence, and which he relates with 
inimitable precifion, will for ever fupport his fame, and inftru@ 
the moft diftant ages of pofterity. Our wider furvey ef the 
globe has indeed increafed our acquaintance with quadrupeds ; 
and the invention of glaffes has multiplied to our eyes the ever- 
diminifhing tribes of infe€is, and enabled us to examine more 
accurately their germs and organs; yet it will not be eafy to 
prove that modern writers have added any thing of importance 
to Ariftotle’s obfervations on birds, or that any of their works 
difplay even an equal degree of knowledge on the fubje& of 

fifhes’. 
It 


™ The expreffion of an anonymous writer preferved in Suidas, is bold in the ex- 
treme: ApworeAns ypappativg ax Tn¢ Pucewcs Tor xarapeor mob peer tis ere “ Ariftotle was 
Nature’s fecretary, having dipped his pen in intelle&t.”” Suid. in Aprossans. 

® Metaph. paffim. 

° In proof of this, I fhall cite the teftimony of an-author, which derives great weight 
from the accuracy of his own obfervations, and the importance of his own difcoveries, 
“ Quefti fatti finora rapportati in ordine allo fuiluppo delle ouva nei. pefci {pinofi, 

feno 
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It may feem extraordinary that, on a branch of fcience, 
‘which, like all other parts of natural hiftory, is naturally pro- 
greffive, our author fhould have attained fuch accurate and ex- 
tenfive knowledge in fo early an age of the world. But Ari- 
ftotle was the friend of a man as extraordinary as himfelf, from 
whom he received two favours, which, to a mind like his, 
muft 


fono quelli pochi che ho potuto offervare nelle rare occafioni che mi fi fon prefentati 
delle loro covate gattate, 8 gia fuiluppantifi. E persia la ferie di tali fattie di multo 
interrotta, ne’ continuata come a giorni noftri e’ quella dello fviluppo del feto nelle 
uova della gallina. E quando io reflettendo fu di quefta manecanza, {corro la Storia 
degli Animali di Ariftotele, non poffo non effere da ftupore prefo, in effo leggenda 
veduti quei fatti, che a noi non fi fon potuti che a ftento manifeftare ; & relevati 
poi con-tutta la nettezza, & pofti in parallelo coi fatti gia’ riconofciuti nelfeto di 
gallo: & tanto maggiormente in me crefce lo ftupore, quanto che allora ufo non vi 
era degli inftrumenti microfcopici, che a tempi noftri abbiamo grandemente per- 
fezzionati. “E quindi non poflo che di fdegao accendarmi contra dei moderni Izzio~ 
logi, vedendo per lor balordaggine trafcurato quanto la veneranda antiquita aves 
{critto fa quefto particulare, & a quello foftituite falfe oflervazioni, illuzioni affurde ed 
incoerenti.”” ‘ Thefe are the few obfervations concerning the development of the 
eggs of fhell-fith, which I have been able to make on the few occafions on which I 
found the impregnated gems in the aét of di(clofure ; oblervations of which the feries 
has been greatly interrupted, nor continued to the prefent times, like thofe which re~ 
late to eggs of birds. ‘When I confider this defect, and turn to Ariftotle’s Hiftory of 
Animals, Iam feized with aftonifhment“at finding, that he fhould have fully and 
‘diftin@ly feen the faéts which we have been able only very imperfe€tly to perceive ; 
that he fhould have defcribed them with the utmoft precifion, and compared them 
with the well-known obfervations concerning the eggs of birds. My aftonifhment is 
the greater, when I refle@ that he was unaflifted by microfcopes, which in@ruments 
have in our days been greatly perfected; and I cannot therefore reprefs my indig- 
nation againft thofe modern Ichthyologifts, whofe ftupidity, neglecting the lights 
thrown on their fubjeét by venerable antiquity, has fubftituted in their ftead falfe ob. 

fervations, abfurd and incongruous inferences.” Memorie Sulla Generazione dei 

Pefci, di Philippo Cavolini. Compare p. 55. and p.gz. with Ariftotle’s Hiftory of 
Animals, b. vi. c. viii. and c. xiiis ‘To the petulant queftions in Atheneus, |. viii. 
p- 352. “ From whom did Ariftotle learn the minute particularities which he tells of 
fithes? From Proteus or Nercus?” No, (we may anfwer with If. Cafaubon,) but 

from fifhermen, Vid. Cafaubon Animadverf. in Atheneum, I. viii. p. 388. 
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muft have been of incftimable value. Alexander enabled him 

to rebuild and adorn his native city, for the benefit of his con- 

temporaries’, and to improve fcience for the benefit of pofterity*. 

Upon his firft entering Babylon, that inimitable prince eagerly 

demanded, for the ufe of his preceptor, the aftronomical tables 

preferved in that ancient capital above nineteen centuries, and 

remounting 2234 years beyond the Chriftian era‘; and Pliny 

labours to defcribe with what ardour and zeal the fame illuftrious 

conqueror, during the courfe of his expedition, colleéted as 

prefents to be fent to Ariftotle, at the expence of 200,0001.', and 

by the adtivity of feveral thoufand men, whatever rarities were 

to be found in parks or ponds, in aviaries or hives, or were to 

be procured by hunting, fithing, and fowling, in the wide exX- 

tent of Afia. Such were the’ refources of Ariftotle for writing; 

the hiftory of animals, befides the affiftance of a great library, 

which Strabo fays that, to the beft of his knowledge, he was 

the firft perfon that knew properly how to arrange‘. By com- 

bining with the defcriptions in his books the obfervation of 
thofe living wonders tranfported from the Eaft, Ariftotle, who 

preferred a philofophical refidence in Athens to the honour of 
perfonal attendance on the mafter of the world, compofed, in 

the tranquillity of the Lyceum, his immortal work, which a 
Pliny profeffes to abridge *, and a Buffon, defpairs to rival ”. 


In the wide furvey which our author takes of the heavens 
and of the earth, as well as in the minute diligence with which 
he 


» Plin. 1. vii. ¢. 29. 2 Idem, I. viii. c. 16. 
* Porphyrius apud Simplicium in Ariftot. de Coelo. 
* Comp. Plin. ubi fupra, & Athenzum, p. 398. edit. Cafaub. 
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Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 609. ‘ 
* Plin. ubi fupra. -  ¥ Hiftoire Naturelle, t. i, p. 63. & feq. 
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he examines the productions of the latter, whether inanimate 
or living, it is his perpetual aim to remount from effeéts to 
caufes, and to lead us from” perceptible qualities to thofe invi- 
fible principles by which they are produced. Thefe principles, 
not being obje&ts of fenfe, can be difcovered only by making 
fair inferences from obfervation and experience. In this man- 
ner Ariftotle treats, in three books, a fubje& which naturally 
follows his hiftory of animals, inveftigating thofe principles on 
which their nutrition, fenfation, andi appetite, with all their 
perceptible powers and aétions, depend. In this treatife, intitled 
“Concerning the Soul,” his language is perpetually and ne- 
ceflarily metaphorical, becaufe words, in their origin, being 
univerfally expreffive merely of perceptions of fenfe, metaphors 
become indifpenfable in exprefling the deduétions of reafon. 
Of material as well as intellectual fubftances our knowledge, 
he obferves, refults entirely from their perceptible qualities, that 
is, from what our univerfal experience teaches us to regard 
merely as the effe€ts of hidden caufes, {carcely conceivable to 
ourfelves, and of which our notions are totally incommunicable 
to other men but by images and comparifons drawn from fen- 
fible objects. When Ariftotle fpeaks philofophically of fire, he 
calls it “the power of communicating heat.” In the fame 
manner, the hidden caufes neceflary for explaining the pro- 
perties and actions of animals, he calls “ the nutritive, fentient, 
motive, and rational,” that is, the colleéting “ power ;” and as, 
from the phenomena of body, he inferred the exiftence of a fub- 
- flance called Matter; fo, from the phenomena of fenfation, 
reafon, and intelligence, he inferred the exiftence of a fubftance 
called Mind ; of which latter fubftance our knowledge is equally 

$2 certain 
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certain with that of the former*. But as fome of the moft 
noted philofophers before him had attempted to explain every 
thing by matter and its properties’, Ariftotle, on the other 
hand, thinks that it is by mind chiefly that all natural pro- 
ductions are characterifed and diftinguithed; meaning, by mind, 
that inward principle and invifible form whofe effedts are dif. 
played in the external organization of things, as well as in their 
perceptible properties and ations. In this fenfe, therefore, the 
terms “form” and “mind” are applied to whatever characterifes 
and diftinguifhes, whether that be merely a fpecific and principal 
quality ; or whether it be a fubftance infeparable from matter, 
becaufe feparately unfit for any end or ufe*; or whether it be 
a fubftance capable of aGions and pleafures peculiar to itfelf, 
and {o totally different from thofe of body, ‘ahd arly of its va- 
riable affections, that, when feparated from this mortal frame, it 
will then, and then only, affume its natural activity, perfection, 
and dignity’. 

The do&trine of the mind ‘naturally brings Ariftotle to what 
is publifhed as the ninth book of his Metaphyfics, but which, 
as above mentioned, ought to ftand as the feventh. It is in- 
titled “ Concerning Energy,” a word of mighty import in our 
author’s philofophy, fince his doétrine on that fubje& is'a link 
in the grand chain, by which he conneéts the earth with the 
heavens, and nature with the Deity. The ftate of energy, as 

oppofed 


® Bador Se nas Seif per Pun eoia 9 went, To De cwpice UAn* Sd abgames m ro Cuov 0 sf apPoire 
Metaph. |. vii. c.xi. p.gtg. and 1.i. De Anima, c. v. p- 625. 

¥ Metaph. 1. viii. c.ii. p. g27. * Ibid. 1. viii. c. iii. p.g2g. 

* De Anima, Li. c.iii, p. 623, and c.v. p. 625. and Metaph. L xiv. c.ix. 
P+ 1004. 7 
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oppofed to that of capacity, was already explained ; but it may 
be a matter of fome curiofity more minutely to examine diftine- 
tions, independently of which this great philofopher thought it 
impoffible to mount up from things vifible and perithing to 
things inviftle and eternal. Energy, then, as the word denotes, 
is always faid in reference to ation; and that is faid to exift 
in energy, which executes its peculiar work, or performs its 
peculiar fun@ion’, The ftate of energy is the moft perfec 
flate of exiftence im which any obje& can be exhibited’; as 
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a mafter thinks he has perfected his fcholar when he fhews 


him performing {kilfully the proper work of the art in 
which he was inftruéted, ‘Though energy always implies 
action, yet all actions are not energies. The actions of build- 
ing, carving, healing, learning, refpectively terminate i a 
houfe, a ftatue, health, and fcience. But the ations of thought, 
of life, and of happinefs, (which is a kind of life,) have not 
any natural limit, but may“proveed eternally revolving on them- 
felves, perfe& without addition, complete in every inftant4, 
That things eflentially different may be diftinguithed by differ- 
ent names, Ariftotle calts limited a@tions, motions; the un- 
limited, energies ; obferving, that in the fcale of being there is 
a continual afcent from mere powers and capacities to motions or 
imperfed& energies, properly fo called, becaufe terminating in 
nothing more excellent than themfelves*. Thofe operations, 
which terminate in a certain work, are only perfect in the work 
or production in which they are fixed and concentrated; as 

; painting 

» Metaph. I. ix. c. viii. p. 339. Comp. Metaph. 1 ix. ¢. vie ps 936+ 


© Idem ibid. * Metaph. }. ix. ¢. vi. p. 937+ 
® Comp. Metanh. ]. xiii, c. ix, pv. c00. & po. nor. and Metanh liv eo wt. 
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painting in the piure, building in the edifice. But energies 
not terminating in any work or produ@ion, are complete and 
perfect in themfelves. The former belong in a certain fenfe to 
the work in which they are embodied *; the latter can belong 
only to the energifing principle, which, whew unceafingly 
ative, as the firft efficient caufe was proved neceffarily to be, 


bh 
. 


is fimple, unmixed, and pure energy 
On fuch a principle as this, eternally and fubftantially adtive, 
both the heavens and the earth depend‘. He is the {pring of 
motion, the fountain of life, the fource of order and of beauty *. 
All our obfervations and all our reafonings lead us irrefiftibly to 
this conclufion ; for in all the motions or changes of body or 
matter, there muft always be one part acted upon as well as 
another that aéts, otherwile fio: ation, and- therefore no motion, 
could poffibly take place. But when we feparate this adting 
part from the inert mafs with which it is united, the fame rea- 
foning will ftill apply to it ; it cannot be felf-moved wholly ', 
and the part which gives the impulfe muft always be different 
from that which receives it®. By our divifions and fubdivifions 
without end, we fhall therefore never come nearer to a folution 
than at firft fetting out, but thall always be compelled to confider 
matter as fomething fit to be moved, changed, or acted upon, 
: but 
* Comp. Metaph. 1]. xiii. c. ix. P- 990 & p. ggt. and Metaph. Lix. ¢. viii. P.938. 
© Metaph. 1. ix. c. vi. Pp. 936. 
* & yag res asgyne. Metaph. |. xiv. c. vie P. 999+ 


© tx rsaurns aoa aexne ngraras & weaves mas 4 Quoi. |e xiv. Cc. Vii. P- 1000. and Phyfie. 


Aufcult. 1. viii. c. vii. p, 418. 
* 50 gues warren xiv mavras Metaph. I.xiv. c.iv. p. 998 Comp. c. vi. p, 999. 
and L. xii. . iii. p. 975+ and |. ix. c. viii. p. 930. ‘ 
” Phyfic. Aufcult, 1. iii. c. i, P- 340. 
ae 


™ Ibid. |. viii. c. vi. P.417, ~ 
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but conftantly deriving its motion, change, or adtivity from CHAP. 
fome foreign caufe’. The prime mover, then, is neceflarily w—-~ 
° immaterial ; and therefore indivifible, immoveable, impaffive, His attri- 


and invariable’ ; ever aétuating this vifible fyftem, as is plain 
from the phenomena, according to the beft principles both of 
intelleGtion and volition, which exatly coincide *, when traced 
up to Deity, their ultimate fource. The phenomena of the 
univerfe are not unconneéted and epifodical, like an ill-written 
tragedy ; but all of them. regulated and adjufted with confum- 
mate harmony’. The Divinity, who comprehends antl direéts 
the whole, is not himfelf divifible in parts, nor comprehenfible 
by magnitude, fince all magnitude may be meafured’; and what 
finite magnitude can exert infinite power‘? He ever is what he 
is", exifting in energy before time began, fince time is only an 
affection of motion, of which God is the author”. That kind 
of life which the beft and happieft of men lead occafionally, in 
the unobftructed exercife of their higheft powers, belongs eter- 
nally to God in a degree that fhould excite admiration in pro- 
portion as it furpaffes comprehenfion *. 
This 

® Phyfic. Aufcult. 1. viii. e. vi. p. 417. 

© Thid. I. viii. c. vis p. 416. & feq. 

» Metaph. |. xiv. c. vii. p. 1000. and 1001. 


S rerwv (in reference to the ogexror and rowrer) ta wpata tx avtrae Comp. Metaph. 
hix, c. ix. and I. xiv. c. vii. 


T um Euxe a Gois exeiccdwons » » domeg poxbnen teaywdia. Metaph. |.xii. c. iii. p. 975° 

* Metaph. 1. xiii. c.x. p. ggt- t Ibid. 1. xiv. c. vii. ps root. 

“ du age swan agyny toaurn as i sose engyuae Metaph. |. xiv. c. vie Pp. 999. Comp. 
De Ceelo, 1. it. c. xiii, p. 455. 

~ Metaph. 1. xiii. c. viii, p. gg2. and to xity abo, xaos meotegoy Te KWEENy KaL Te 
mgoregor wovas, voice arxyxai war Metaph. I. xiv. c. vilie ps 1002 

X ade warrory ets Oavpaoiwrepary le XIV. CeVile Pe LOOK. 
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This dotrine was delivered down from the ancients, and 
remains with their pofterity, in the form of a fable; which, 
with many additions to it, has been employed for the fervice 
of legiflation, and for bridling the paffions of the multitude’. 
The Gods have thence been reprefented as endowed with hu- 
man forms, and agitated by human paffions; from which ftrange 
fuppofitions, many confequences .not. lefs ftrange have very 
naturally been derived. Yet, from the motley mafs of fiétion, 
if we feparate this fingle propofition, that Deity is the firft of 
fubftances, it will appear to be divinely faid; and to have been 
faved, as a precious remnant, in the wreck of arts and philofo- 
phy, which, it is probable, have often flourifhed, and often 
fallen to decay *. 

Such is' Afiftoti’s doGitite: in ‘his books: intitled. “ Concern- 
ing Philofophy ;” the far greater part of which is employed in 
refuting two clafles of writers, who may very properly be called 
the Materialifts and the Metaphyficians. ‘The former content= 
ing themfelves with the properties and laws of matter and mo- 
tion, beyond which they thought it impoffible to penetrate, mif- 
took effects for caufes, and confounded the maker* with his 
works: The latter, who were the more modern, and alfo the 
more fafhionable of the two, perverted logical analyfis by apply- 
ing it to phyfical fubjeéts’; and fubftituting words for things, 

: fought 


¥ Metaph. 1. xiv. ¢. viii. ps 1003. = Idem Ibid. 

* ro xy wotsy 1. xiv. co x- ps 1006. This muft found harth to thole who do not 
underftand Ariftotle’s notion of the eternity of the world, in the fenfe in which it is 
avove explained. 


> Compar. Metaph. I. xii. c. iv. P. 977- 1. xiii. cy ii, ps g81. & feq. and J. xiv. 
Geis Ps 995. . 


* 
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fought for firft caufes in numbers, ideas, contraries, and other 
metaphyfical abftradtions; or, in Ariftotle’s language, general 
terms; which, the more general they become, diverge the wider‘ 
in their nature from energies, the only fubftantial and efficient 
principles in the univerfe*; and all proceeding from the firft 
energy -er fab{tance, who is both. {pecifically and numerically 
one‘, This doétrine perfe@ly agrees with that beautiful har- 
mony difcernible in the works of the firft mover: which are 
all. of thenr conne@ed by-the molt .iatimate relations’; and 
whofe arrangements uniformly confpire to one great and falu- 
tary end*: For the perfedtion, excellence, and beauty, dif- 
cernible in the univerfe, are to be afcribed to its Maker, not 
iefs than the regular arrangement of a well difciplined army is 
afcribed to its general’, This do@rine only is confiftent: 
* One rules alone, one, only one, bears fway ; 


“* His are the laws, and Him let all obey.” 
- This 


* Compar. Metaph. |. xiii. c. ii. p. 982. and L. xiv. ¢. ve p- gg 
4 Comp. |. xiii. c. vii. p. 988. and |. xiv. «. ii, iii. p. 996. 

* iv pas aga xas Aoyy xas agQuw ro wguror xu axuntoy ov |. xiv. ©. Vili, pe 1003. 
Things are one {pecifically or acyy, when they are collected into one count, and ex- 
prefled by one word or xarnysgnua, the definition of which applies equally to them al!. 
Material things may be one fpecifically, though many numerically: byg this cannot 
hold as to energies; fo that if there were as many different heavens as there arc 
different men, the firft neceflary being would ftill be numerically, as well as {pe- 
cifically, one. Compar. Phyf. Aufcult. L. viii. c. vii. p. 418. & feq. 


£ ay, Srws exits des wn sues Gareger Oariges Le xiv. c.X- Ps 1oos. & Phyf. Aufcult. J. visi. 
c. Vil. p. 418. 

© meos pew yue br, dwavre curctaxtas. Ibide 

» Comp. 1. xii. . iv. p- 976. & 1. xiv. e. x. p. 1004. Pliny, 1. ii. cj. & 1. xxvii. 
<. ii. ftrangely miftakes his great mafter in natyral hiftory. The fame errors he 
commits elfewhere in {peaking of God, Nature, the, world, &c. 


‘ Niiad, 1. ie v. 204. quoted Metaph. |. xiv. c. ult. p. 1006. Cicero greatly mif- 
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t——~——s Ariftotle tells us that he had often inculcated, not merely in 


The fame 
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works, 


his acroatic works, which were leétures confined folely to his 
pupils, but alfo in his exoteric or popular writings, intended for 
the inftru@ion of the public’. If this affertion cannot be dif 
proved, his character will be refcued from the charge of dif. 
honefty, in teaching a‘double do@rine, one to his pupils, and 
another to the world. Cicero’ indeed fays, that the Greek 
philofophers (meaning our author in particular) did not “ feem , 
always to hold the fame language in their popular and in their. 
more accurate works;” which variation was, furely, to be ex- 
pected; fince, in the former, they often reafoned, as Ariftotle 
himfelf tells us, loofely or according to vulgar conception, and 
in the latter ftriétly or philsfophically. !Beens+to -the funda- 
mental points of his moft important doétrines, Ariftotle fre- 
quently refers from thofe of his books, “ which were diftin- 
guifhed by pregnant brevity, clofenefs of thought, and quick~ 
nefs of tranfitions",” to his more expanded, more perfpicuous, 
and more popular produétions’. Muck circumfpection indeed 
became 


reprefents hyp original, “ Inde deinde illi tot Dij fi numeramus etiam Coelum, Deum,” 
&c. De Natur. Deor. 1. i. ¢. xiii. 

* xabemeg ov rac eyxuxrwas QidoroPnpacs megs Ta Bera worrunss meoPaweras Tors Acryors ore 70 
Gros apureGrnror rev ro wpurror nos axgoraten De Ceelo, J. is co ix. ps 446s 


‘De Fin. Lv. cov. 


= Simplicius (2d Categor. in Procem.) thus charaéterifes the acroatic, in contra- 
diftinétion to the exoteric works, “ Coxxuereysas % Tw imoswy TUT HC, Kai TO Ts Qpaorws 
sunseaypetr, “To the laft claufe I have given a fenfe more conformable to truth than 
that which the words naturally prefent. 

» Simplicius Comment. in Ariftot. de Coelo, fol. 67. Ethic. Nicom. J. i. ¢. iii. & 
c. xiii. 1. vi, civ. Ethic. Eudem. |i. c viii Lil. ci, De Republ, b iii, c. vis 
&h vive i 
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pecame a philofopher, detefting fuperftition and detefting 
democracy, yet living and teaching in the bofom of Athens; 
a city thamefully deformed by whatever is moft abjeét in the 
one, and moft wild in the other. But there is not a fhadow 
of proof that, in any part of his writings, he encouraged or 
approved either of thofe grofs popular delufions; though it is 
highly probable that he arraigned their folly and abfurdity with 
more freedom in the Lyceum, than his prudence would have 
_allowed him to exprefs in the Pantheon or.the Forum, 


An objection very commonly made to Ariftotle’s philofophy 
is, that he is regardlefs of experience, and too fond of hypo- 
thefis. In the whole extent in which this reproach is ufually 
urged by his detractors, it betrays ignorance in the extreme; 
fince the principles of every one of his treatifes are drawn folely 
from experience; and, in almoft every ftep that he takes, to 
experience he continually recurs for trying and confirming his 
conclufions. ‘That“he was not fparitg “6f ‘experiments, in the 
modern fenfe of the word, upon thofe fubje&s on which he 
thought that a philofopher might confiftently make ufe of them, 
is evident from his mechanical queftions, his problems, his dif- 
courfes on the general properties or affeGtions of animated na- 
ture, and, above all, from his doétrine of fenfation, memory, 
recolle€tion, and other powers of the foul or mind; which is 
entirely experimental. But Ariftotle was contented with catch- 
ing Nature in the fa@, without attempting, after the modern 
fafhion, to put her to the torture ; and in rejeCting experiments 
operofe, toilfome, or painful, either to their objeéts or their 
authors, he was juftified by the habits of thinking, almoft uni- 
verfally prevalent in his age and country. Educated in free and 
martial republics, carelefs of wealth, becaufe uncorrupted by 


T 2 luxury, 
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luxury, the whole tribe of ancient philofophers dedicated them- 
felves to agreeable only and liberal purfuits, with too proud a 
difdain of arts merely ufeful or lucrative. They ranked with 
the firft clafs of citizens ; and, as fach, were not to be lightly 
fubje@ted to unwholefome or difgufting employments. To 
bend over a furnace, inhaling noxious fteams; to torture ani- 
mals, or to touch dead bodies, appeared to them operations not 
more mifbecoming their humanity, than unfuitable to their dig- 
nity. For fuch difcoveries as the heating and mixing of bodies 
offers to inquifitive curiofity, the naturalifts of Greece trufted 
to flaves and mercenary mechanics, whofe poverty or avarice 
tempted them to work in metals and minerals; and to produce, 
by unwearied labour, thofe coloured and fculptured ornaments, 
thofe gems, rings, cups, and: vafes, and otlrer admized but frivo- 
lous elegancies, of which (in the opinion of good judges°® of 
art) our boafted chemiftry cannot produce the materials; nor, 
were the materials at hand, fupply us with inftruments fit to 
fhape. The work-thops of tradefmen then revealed thofe my 
teries which are now fought for in- colleges and laboratories; and 
ufeful knowledge, perhaps, was not the lef likely to be ad- 
vanced, while the arts were confined to artifis only ; nor facts 
the more likely to be-perveyted, in erder to fupport favourite 
theories, before the-empiric had yet aflumed the name, and 

ufurped the functions, of the philofopher. 
To the Stagiryte, it appeared to be the preper bufinefs of 
philofophy, not to multiply or collect facts, but to arrange and 
ta 


° I remember a ftrong expreffion of the late Mr. Wedgewood, ‘in. fpeaking of the 
Portland Vafe, that the making of it “ implied a fcience of chemiftry, of which we 
have not yet the elements.” 
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to explain them. This can only be done through the medium 
of a well-defined and highly cultivated language; and the lan- 
guage of Ariftotle will be found the moft copious and com~ 
plete, and at the fame time the moft precife and elegant, ever 
employed by any philofopher; ferving at once as the readieft 
channel of conveyance, and the fitteft inftrument for difcovery. 
In his phyfical, as well as in his moral works, facts known and 
afcertained are reduced to their fimpleft expreffions, and thofc 
doubtfully inferred, or barely fufpedted, are, according to the true 
fpirit of analyfis, deneted by words merely expreffive of rela~ 


TAY 
CHAP. 


tions to things previoufly known. It is true that, in ages of miftaker. 


ignorance, when Ariftotle’s fuppofed tenets were read in bar- 
barous and difgufting tranflations, the terms employed by him, 
as figns of things fought, and which, unlefs marked by figns, 
could never poffibly be difcovered, were as grofsly miftaken, 
as they have been fince fhamefully mifreprefented. In the 
{cholaftic philéfophy, that ufelefs mafs of infipid dulnefs, 
which infolently arrogated to itfelf the name of Ariftotle- 
ifm, the fchoolmen refted in the names of occult qualities 
for explaining the phenomena both of mind and matter; 
and neglecting the repeated warnings of him whom they called 
their great mafter, and who well knew how liable the beft things 
are to abufe, they perverted the ftudy of nature into metaphy- 
fical fubtlety and vain logomachy. But the fame ftupid igno- 
sance which made them incapable of appreciating the Stagirite 
as a philofopher, rendered them prone to worfhip him as a 
god. This imaginary divinity and his adorers. were affailed by 
the giants of the fixteenth century ; who, in their rage to punith 
fuch grofs intelle€tual idolatry, confounded the mafter with his 
difciples, arraigned Ariftotle for epinions which he had neverheld, 

o desraded 


and pre- 
verted, 
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degraded him from honours which he had pever ufurped ; 
and adopting his favourite method of analyfis, endeavoured unx 
gratefully and infidioufly to deftroy his well-earned fame with 
the inftrument which he himfelf had formed and fharpened. 
But whatever unmerited difgrace may have been thereby reflected 
on fome fpeculative doctrines, which I have here attempted briefly 
to explain, his practical philofophy, which may be read in the 
following tranflation, will {till vindicate his fair claim to be re- 
garded as one of the beft inftruGors of mankind, on the more? 
important fubjects of Ethics and Politics, - 


ARISTOTLE’s ETHICS. 





BOOK I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


HE poet Gray writes thus in a letter to a friend: “ For 

my part I read Ariftotle, his poetics, politics, and 
morals; though I do not know well, which is which. In the 
firft place, he is the hardeft author by far I ever meddled with. 
Then he has a dry concifenefs, that makes one imagine one is per- 
ufing a table of ¢ontents rather than ‘A book : ‘it taftes for all the 
world like chopped hay, or rather like chopped logic; for he 
has a violent affection for that art, being in fome fort his own in- 
vention ; fo that he often lofes himfelf in little trifling diftinc.. 
tions and verbal niceties ; and what is worfe, leaves you to ex- 
tricate him as well as you can, Thirdly, he has fuffered vaftly 
from the tranfcribers, as all authors of great brevity neceffarily 


muft, Fourthly and laftly, he has abundance of fine uncom- ( 


mon things, which make him well worth the pains he gives 
one.” See Gray’s Letters. 

In this firft book, our Author fays ‘ abundance of fine 
uncommon things,” on the fubje&ts of human nature, virtue, 
and happinefs. His mode of compofition, however, is fo 
totally different from that to which the caprice of fafhion has 


given 


BOOK 
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BOOK _ given its temporary fanéion, that much ‘labour and much 

tena {kill muft be employed, to adapt the form of his work to the 
tafte of modern readers; to whom both his method and his 
ftyle, which formerly appeared to deferve admiration *, may 
now feem to demand apology. His method requires, that 
every {ubje&t of difcuffion fhould be accurately defined, 
and completely divided; and that, how complex foever its 
nature may be, the compound fhould be refolved into its 
conftituent elements; viewed in its birth and origin; and 
examined, in all its changes, varieties, augmentations, and 
diminutions. This mode of proceeding appeared to him pecu- 
liarly ufeful in moral and political queftions, whofe connections 
and relations ws. fo intimate and fo extenfive, that erroneous 
conclifions, on fuch fubjeds, proceed far: mare, frequently 
from narrownefs of furvey, than from inaccuracy of reafoning. 
In praétical matters above all, this full and comprehenfive 
examination feemed indifpenfably neceflary, to prevent hafty 
decifion, te infpire cautious diftruft; and: thus. to .ameft the 
progrefs of paffion and frenzy in a career which might leave 
them without retreat. 

But, with whatever other advantages a treatife written with 
this ftri€inefs and feverity of method may be accompanied, it 
certainly is not calculated to afford gratuitous information. To 
apprehend. its meaning diftin@ly, and to perceive its full {cope, 
demands much attention and much reflection on the part even 
of the reader. His patience is likely to be foon exhaufted by 
the too painful tafk ; efpecially if his tafte has been corrupted 
by thofe flowery and fallacious produdtions of the times, whofe 
authors (men of narrow views and felfith minds, and fo long 

habituated 
* Cicero Topics c.i. p. 171. Edit. Olivet. & paffim. 
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habituated to party politics, that they have loft all relith, and 
almoft all perception of truth,) are contented to confound and 
darken a whole region of fcience, provided they can throw a 
falfe glare on one favourite and fafhionable {pot. This darling 
topic. they exert themfelves to beautify and illumine; adorn- 
ing with eloqueace and.metaphors, and all the embroidery of 
declamatioa, the dangerous inference that is drawn from their 
erroneous, becaufe imperfect, argument. Nothing can be 
more {mooth, or more eafily followgd by the reader, than the 
whole progrefs of their difcourfe. But the very circumftance 
which renders it fo eafy and fo popular, alfo makes it of no 
value. The fubje& has been confidered: under- one partial 
afpet ;, a different view of it is taken; the incomplete theory 
is aflaulted by another equally imperfeé ; 3 and both of them fo 
flimfy and cloud-built, that they are unable to withftand even 
the foft impreffions of their adverfe debility. Yet each party 
triumphs for, a while,in the bubble of its own creating, and 
vainly deems it irrefittible ; ; a falfe confidence, that often, gives 
birth to, the greateft practical errors. Ariftotle’s method is 
dire@tly the reverfe: his works require attention, but they 
repay it; they will fully compenfate, in folid inftruation, for 
their defeat (if it may be called one) in point of delufive enter- 
tainment. 

The Stagirite’s ftyle is not lefs unfathionable than his method, 
It difplays not any allurements to catch the reader’s fancy; 
it difdains every attempt to excite furprife, to provoke mirth, 
to inflame, footh, or gratify paffion. The thirft for know- 
ledge is the only want which the Author profeffes to fupply ; 
and this thirft, he was of opinion, will ever be beft quenched 
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in the clear ftream of unadorned reafon; as that water is 
the pureft and moft gary which has neither tafte nor 
colour. 

Ariftotle did not, like his mafter Plato, banifh poets from 
his Republic. He himfelf courted the Lyric mufe, and reached 
her loftieft flights. But he never underftood by what perverfity 
of purpofe the agreeable illufions of poetry could be affociated 
and mixed with the fober feience of politics. In all practical 
matters, he knew the danger of faying any thing to the heart 
and paffions, which would not bear to be examined by the 
light of the underftanding. In tranflating incomparably the 
moft valuable part of his works, I have attempted therefore to 


imitate his precifion and energy, as far as that can be done 


without teaving the fainteft trace of his obfcurity, My aim 
throughout is to adhere rigidly to his fenfe; to omit nothing 
which he fays; to fay nothing which he has omitted; but to 
endeavour, to the beft of my abilities, to exprefs his meaning, 
agreeably as well as forcibly; finoe a mere verbal tranflation 
would’ convey not Only wh jeadequatey but often a very falfe, 
impreffion of the Greek original. 

Words, as our Author teaches, are both the figns of things, 
and the materials in which our comparifons, abftractions, and 
conclufions concerning thofe things are embodied, The 
words of one language, therefore, will often be very imperfectly 
exprefled by thofe of another; and the more complex their 
fignifications are, the diverfities between them will naturally be 
the wider. To the terms employed in the fciences of Ethics 
and Politics, this, obfervation is peculiarly applicable. The ori- 
ginal term, and that by which it is tranflated, not compre- 

hending 
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hending exactly the. fame identical notions, the Englifh word 
which correfponds to the Greek in one of its meanings, will 
often not exprefs it in another. The phrafeology, therefore, 
muft be occafionally varied; and the ambition to attain pro- 
priety and excellence, will thus fometimes give to a tranflation, 
the appearance of loofenefs and” inaccuracy. In many cafes, 
exact equivalents to fingle Greek words, are not to be found 
either in Englith, or in any other language. One term, there- 
fore, muft frequently be réndered by feverat; and’ the tranfla- 
tion neceflarily degenerating into a paraphrafe, will often gain 
in perfpicuity and popularity, what it lofes in precifion and 
energy *. From the philofophical artangement of the Greek 
tongue, and the fingular fondnefs of Greek writers for abftrad 
and univerfal conclufions, words denoting the higher getiera or 


clafles, are employed by them on many occafions, when terms - 


more {pecific would anfwer the purpofe better, arid found more 
gracefully, in ‘régard €6 this particular, I have 
fometimes ventured to prefer to firi€nefs of verfion, a com- 
pliance with the genius of modern tongues, and with the tafte 
of modern readers. 


My 


* When the Greek language was more familiarly known than it is at prefent, 
Ariftotle’s ftyle was acknowledged by the beft critics to poflefs the higheft of all 
merits, that of expreffling his deep and various wifdom always in the fitteft terms. 
Dicendi quoque incredibili quadam cum copia, tum etiam fuavitate. Cicero Topic. 
Ci. ps i7t. Edit. Oliveti. | Quintilian fpeaks to the fame purpole: Quid Ari- 
ftotclem? quem dubito {cientia rerum, an fcriptorum copia, an eloquendi fuavitate, 
an inventionum acumine, an varietate operum, clariorem puto. “ Why need I 


mention Ariftotle? concerning whom I am in doubt, whether he is rendered more | 


illuftrious by the magnitude and variety of his writings, his univerfal fcience, the 
acutenefs of his inventions, or the fuavity of his di@tion.” Quintil. Inf. Yat lx 
c. i. p. 224. Edit. Bipont. 
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BOOK My principal defign and only ambition is to convey, in the 

poate prefent ftate of public opinion with refpeét to fundamental 
principles, a clear notion of thofe writings of the Stagitite 
which he intitled his “ Philofophy concerning Human Affairs *.”” 
His Ethics, I believe, no man can read without becoming the 
better ; and his Politics, I think, no ftatefman can ftudy, with- 
out becoming the wifer. But the corrupt and mutilated ftate of 
his works compelled me, reluctantly, to ufe fome freedom with 
their form, in order the more completely to preferve their fub- 
ftance. In different books, and even in different chapters of the 
fame book, the fame thoughts often tecur in nearly the fame 
words. Thefe ufelefs repetitions, proceeding commonly from the 
fault of unfkilful editors, I thought it my duty to retrench ; and 
continually to aim at feleGing that expreflion in whigh the fenfe 
is moft fully conveyed. A tranflation is a portrait ; but that the 
portrait may pleafe, the original fhould be fhown with its moft 
becoming expreffion, and in its beft aptitudes. 


<a mugs re abcuma Qidioopies : 
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BOO kK 1. 


ARGUMENT. 
a 


Human altion—~Operations and productions —Huppinefs—Opinions 
concerning it—TIt confifis in virtuous energies—Proved by in- 
“dutfion—Solon’s faying chucerning it explained—Analyfis of 


our moral powers. 


INCE every art and every kind of knowledge, as well as all 
the aétions and all the deliberations of men, conftantly aim 

at fomething which they call good ; good, in general, may be 
juftly defined, “ that which all defire.” But among the various 
ends and purpofes of our aétivity and purfuit, there is this im- 
portant difference, that fome confift merely in operations, and 
others chiefly in produdtions. Of thofe arts or a@ions of which 
produétion is the chief end, the work is more valuable than the 
operation by which it was produced ; and, as there is a wide 
variety of arts and ations, there muft be a correfpondent va- 
riety of ends: of the medical art, health ; of fhipbuilding, a 
veffel ; of generalfhip, victory ; of ceconomy, riches. It often 
happens that arts rife one above another in dignity, and that all 
thofe of an inferior fort are fubfervent to one principal, their 
natural and acknowledged fovereign. Thus bridle making is 
fubfervient to horfemanship ; and horfemanthip to war ; and the 
end of the fubfervient art is plainly lefs valuable than that of 
the art to which it minifters, becaufe the former is purfued 
merely for the fake of the latter, “This-holds univerfally, whe- 
ther 
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ther the ends of human aétion confift in operations or in 
produdtions. : 

But if there be an ultimate end of all human purfuit, 
an end defirable merely in itfelf, (and unlefs there be fuch 
an end, defire, proceeding to infinity, will terminate in a 
bafelefs vifion,) this ultimate end muft be what is called good ; 
and of goods, the bef. The knowledge of it, alfo, mutt 
greatly contribute to the benefit of life ; ferving, as a butt to 
bowmen, for the direétion of our views and ations. Let us, 
therefore, endeavour to delineate it carefully, firft’ premifing 
that the inveftigation of it belongs to that mafter-fcience called 
politics ; a fcience which regulates and appoints what are the 
other fciences, as well as what are the arts that ought to be in- 
troduced ito cities, wHat-iras of them the Wfterent claffes of 
citizens ought refpectively to learn, and to what extent each in 
particular ought to be known and cultivated, The mot ho- 
nourable fun@tions of a civil or military nature ; thofe of the 
orator, financier, or general, are but inftruments employed by 
politics for promoting human happinefs ; which, if precifely 
one and the fame in ftates and individuals, muft, with regard to 
the former, be more difficult both to produce and to maintain. 
How delightful is it to make individuals happy ! but to effed: 
the happinefs of ftates is an employment ftill more divine. Such 
then is the aim of this work, which is entirely of a political 


nature *, 
It 


“In the Magna Moralia, 1. i. c. i. p. 145. the following reafon is given why 
Ethics fhould be confidered as a part of politics, ss: 3 uber ev ras monrinos Duvecrov weakas 
anv 78 travor tie etraty Bec. “ That it is impoffible to do any thing in politics, without 
having men endowed with certain habits ; wherefore Ethics,” he obferves, ‘ are 
likely to be a part as well as the principle and fource of politics.”? 


14 
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{t will be our endeavour to attain that accuracy which the 
nature of the fubje& admits ; for perfeGion is not required in 
all the labours of the mind, any more than in all the works of 
the hand. Political juftice or virtue feems liable to this un- 
certainty, that it depends rather on law than on nature. 
The gpod, or end, at which this virtue aims, feems to. be not 
fefs doubtful ; fince much evil is frequently its refult. Many 
are ruined by their wealth, and many by their courage. In 
matters fo little fable -we--muit be conteated, therefore, 
with catching the general refemblance of truth ; and our con- 
clufions will deferve to be approved, if in moft cafes they are 
found to hold true; for it is the part of wifdom to be fatisfied 
in each fubje& with that kind of evidence which the nature of 
the fubje& allows ; it not being lefs abfurd to require demon- 
ftrations from an orator, than to be contented with probabilities 
from a mathematician. Of performances in each fcience, thofe 
only can appreciate ‘the merit by:vthom that cience has been: 
ftudied. - From a work on politics, therefore, thofe alone can 
derive much benefit who have acquired a general and pra@tical- 
knowledge of human nature. Youth is not the feafon for fuch 
a ftudy ; for youth is unexperienced in the bufinefs of life;. 
which is both the fource and the obje& of all found political 
reafoning. It makes not any difference whether a man is young 
in point of years, or in point of character; for his inapti- 
tude arifes entirely from his boyifh purfuits, and childith 
opinions. But to thofe whofe paffions have been difciplined: 
by the maturity of years and reafon, this kind of knowledge: 
will afford both pleafure and profit. Thus much concerning 
our fubject, the mode of treating it, and the character of thofe 
to whom our difcourfe is addreffed, 

Let 
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Let us refume, therefore, by inquiring, fince all our thoughts 
and defircs aim at fome kind of good, what is the end of the 
{eieace called politics: or, in: other words, what is the prin- 
cipf# of all thofe goods refulting from the proper diretion of 
human adtion? Its name is univerfally* acknowledged ; both 
the learned and the multitude call it happinefs. But as to the 
thing itfelf, there is a wide diverfity of opinion between philo-~ 
fophers and the vulgar. The latter place happinefs in things 
vilible and palpable: in pleafure, wealth, honour; and, often 
changing theif minds, they place it, when fick, in health ; when 
poor, in riches ; and when they refleét on their own ignorance, 
they deem thofe moft happy who can boaft their attainments in 
{cience. Some philofophers again think’that befides all thefe 
particular and relative goods, there is a good in ittelf abfolutely, 
the caufe of this quality in other things, which deferve to be 


“called good merely becaufe they participate of this abfolute 


_well, they reckon fynonymous with being happy. This fentence is omitted, 


goodnefs. It would be ufelefs to enumerate all the opinions on 
this fubject ; let it fuffice to mention the moft prevalent, or the , 
moft reafonable. It ought not to efcape our notice that, in all 
our inquiries, we may either proceed from principles, or mount 
up towards them. Plato, therefore, doubted which of the two 
was the beft modeof inveftigation ; as, in OlympicStadium, whe- 
ther the proper courfe proceeded from the judges to the goal, or 
from the goal to the judges®. In other f{ciences, we ought to be- 


gin from the things beft known ; either abfolutely in themfelves, 
; from 


© cyzdor tare rar matizen Sporoyerar “ Almoft acknowledged by the moft,” which feems 
merely a modeft way of fpeaking, not tolerable in Englith. 


F ay de av Env maa ev garten Tare UmorpCaror Ty cudeeurerrs “ To live well and to aé 


' See Hiflory of Ancient Greece, vol. i. c. v- py 228. 
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{rom the fimplicity and ftability of their nature ; or relatively to 
the inquirer, becaufe moft familiar to his fenfes, his obfervation, 
and experience*, But in Politics, we ought to begin by ope- 
rating on the moral nature of man, fince the firft requifite is to 
have difciples habituated to the practice of virtue. Such per- 
fons either know, or will foon underftand, principles* But 
thofe of a different character may attend to Hefiod, 

The beft and nobleft of the human kind 

Are thofe endow’d with a deep-thinking mind ; 

Nor are they ufelefs, who fuch men obey, 

Submitting {till to wifdom’s lawful fway ; 

But he, who though unfit his ways to rule, 

Yet will not to a wifer go to fchool, 

That man is, fure, 2 good-for-nothing fool '. 


To return from this digreffion, men’s notions of happinefs 
may eafily be conjectured from the lives which they lead. 
The grofs vulgar of mankind think of nothing but pleafure, 
and therefore lead a life of mere fenfual enjoyment ; conftrained 
like flaves, and ftupid as cattle. Their error is excufable, fince 
many of the great fet them an example, which themfelves 

feem 
8 For the fake of perfpicuity I have here expanded Ariftotle’s thought by borrowing 
expreffions frequently repeated in his Analytics and Metaphyfics. 


& Ariftotle fays, they know that the thing is, and therefore need not be taught its” 


caufe ; they have a practical knowledge of virtue, which is better than its theory ; 
and this practical knowledge is itfelf a principle inftilled and confirmed by experience 
and cuftom. See the end of chapter vii. It may be further obferved, that our author, 
with his ufual modefty, fays, perhaps we ought to begin with the things beft known 
to ourfelves ; and therefore thofe only are qualified to ftudy politics with advantage, 
who have been previoufly trained to good morals. I have inverted the order, becaufe 
the latter is proved in chapter iii. : : 


‘ Hefiod, Egy i, 293+ 
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BOOK feem to have copied from the fottith Sardanapalus./ A fecond 
t i , plan of life is that purfuéd by men of attivity and’ enterprife, 
who eagerly engage in the public concerns of their country, 
‘and have honour for their obje&t. But this honour is a thing too 
- fuperficial and flimfy to be the happinefs of which we are in 
queft. It feems to depend not lefs en thofe who confer ho- 
nours, than upon thofe on whoin they are conferred. But happi- 
nefs, we forefee, muft be fomething independent and permanenty. 
Befides, thefe troublefome honours ate courted chiefly for the 

_ purpofe of flattering felf-love, for removing our fufpicions of 
our own unworthinefs, and for rendering us in our own conceit 
virtuous and happy. For this reafon we take moft pride in 
being honoured by men of fenfe, by thofe who beft know us, 
and for meritorious actions.. Virtué; therefore, is plainly more 
valuable than honour, even in the eftimation of thofe by whont 
honour is moft coveted ; fince the latter is purfued merely as 
the fign and thadow of the former. . But virtue alone does not 
cofiftitute happinefs. A man poffeffed of virtue may be afleep 
or inactive; he may never, through life, have an opportunity of 
exhibiting his good qualities; and notwithftanding thefe quali~ 
ties, he may frequently be involved in the greateft difafters.. 
Such a man was never, except for argument’s fake, pronounced 
happy. But enough on this fubje&, which has been already 
treated in our popular difcourfes. A third plan of life is that of 
the fpeculative philofopher, which shall be examined in the 
fequel. A life of money-making and commerce is plainly a 
flate of toil and trouble; and ‘riches cannot be the good in- 
quired after, becaufe they are defired, not on their own account, 
put for the purpofes which they anfwer ; ,and are valuable, not 
as ends, but merely as infiruments. The other fchemes of 
happinefs 
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happinefs are, therefore, preferable to that of the money-maker ; 
but even thofe, it appears, are defective ; in confirmation of 
which many arguments may be produced, which -we fhall not 
at prefent urge. ’ 

It may, perhaps, be better to confider good, abfolute and 
univerfal ; which, acedtting to fome philofophers, is the only 
real good, by the mere participation of which other things are 
entitled to this epithet. To me the tafk of examining this opi- 
néon i¢ unpleafant and ardueus, becaufe the dotrine of univer- 
fals and ideas was introduced by thofe for whom I have the 
greateft friendfhip*. Yet a philofopher ought to demolith even 
his own fyftems, when they ftand in the way of truth; nor 
ought the facred name of friendfhip ever to obftrua@ a thing 
ftill more facred than itfelf Thofe who introduced the doc- 
trine of ideas allow that it is not applicable to things prior in 
order the one to the ‘other', and therefore not applicable to 
number. But the word “ good” applies equally to fubftances, to 
modes, and to relations ; although fubftances are certainly prior 
in order to modes and relations, which are the affections or ap-~ 
pendages of fubftances. The word “ good” therefore, when ap- 
plied to both, is not taken in the fame fenfe; and therefore it does 

not 
® The author means Plato. He fays, in his Magna Moralia, p. 145, that Pytha. 
goras firft treated of virtue, but improperly ; fince he explained the fcience of Ethics 
by that of numbers, confounding fpeculations altogether heterogeneous. Socrates 
Spoke better and more perfpicuoufly : but his theory is imperfeét, becaufe he makes 
the virtues matters of {cience ; whereas fcience belongs only to the intelleét or rational 
part of the foul, while the virtues belong not only to that, but (as will be fully ex. 
plained hereafter) tothe irrational part, confifting inthe paffions and appetites. Plato 
followed, well diftinguifhing the rational and irrational principles, but perplexing.and 
darkening the fubject of Ethics, by mixing with it the dotrine of ideas. 
' Eudem. Ethic. 1. i. c. viii. p. 2o1.—See alfo Analylis, p. 84: & feq. 
x 2 
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BOOK not denote any common idea. Good, indeed, is faid in as 
: i » Many ways as being: thus it is applied to God, and the 
human mind, which are fubftances3 to the virtues, which are 
qualities ; to utility, which is a relation ; to mediocrity, which 
is a quantity ; to the critical moment, which is time; and to a 
fit refidence, which is place™. It is plain, therefore, that the 
word “ good” applied to things fo diffgrent, does not denote any 
one idea common to all thofe claffes or categories. If it didy all 
kinds of good would belong to one and the fame fcience. But 
we find that various fciences are requifite for afcertaining the 
different kinds of good, even in one and the fame category. 
Thus, the critical moment in war is afcertained by a general ; 
in difeafe, by a phyfician. ‘Fhe medical fcience determines 
what is: mediocrity with refpe& to diet; and the gymnatftic, 
what is mediocrity in point of exercife. It is difficult to know 
wherein confifts the difference between the idea of a man and a 
man, fince both muft be defined by the fame terms. The fame 
obfervation applies to good, and the idea of good. The eternity 
afcribed to the latter does not make any difference; for that 
which is white now, is as much white, as what has continued 
white for an indefinite length of time. The Pythagereans rea- 
fon better when they diftinguifh various kinds of good and 
evil" ; in which they feem to be followed by Speufippus°. But 
of this fubje&t we fhall treat hereafter. Some uncertainty feems 
fill 


™ Ariftotle fays, erega romvre, meaning the other categories, See above, p. 58. 
" Ariftotle fays, they placed one in the co-arrangement of good. See above, p. 112. 


© Ariftotle is fuppofed to have taken it amifs that Plato fhould have preferred to him 
his own nephew Speufippus, as his fucceffor in the academy ; and this private pique is 
thought to have influenced him in his philofophical oppefition to his mafter’s doctrines. 
Were ghis true, it might be expected that his oppofition would not have been lefs 
marked to Speufippus, whom he here goes out of his way to commend, 
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ftill to adhere to the obfervations above made, becaufe we have 
not fufficiently diftinguifhed the two kinds of goods; thofe 
which are loved and purfued for their own fake only, and thofe 
which are loved and purfyed merely becaufe they are fitted to 
produce or preferve the former, or to ward off the contrary 
evils. Let us feparate therefore from things merely ufeful to 
fome further end, things called good in themfelves, and confider 
whether this epithet is beftowed on all of them precifely in the 
fame fenafe. What are thefe- goods in themfelves, unlefs fuch 
things as we with to obtain and enjoy for their own fake only ; 
pleafures, honours, the exercife of our fight or underftanding ? 
Such things may be ufeful, but they are not merely ufeful, fince, 
independently of any purpofe which they anfwer, they are de- 
fired on their own account. Are all fuch things then called 
good, for the fame reafon that fnow and cerufe are both called 
white, becaufe they excite one and the fame fimple perception of 
whitene{s? This is not true; for pleafure is good in one fenfe, 
honour in another, intelle€tion in a third; in each of the three, 
the word “ zood” has a different meaning ; which would not be 
the cafe if the idea of good was as fimple and uniform as that of 
white ; a doétrine that totally confounds the fpecific diftinGions 
of things. Why then is the fame appellation applied to fuch 
different objeéts? Not furely by chance; but becaufe thofe 
objects are fomehow related to each other, as proceeding from 
one caufe, tending to one end, or conneéted by fome analogy ; 
as the underftanding is called the eye of the mind, having the 
fame relation to it, which the eye has to the body. But fuch 
nice {peculations belong not to the prefent fubje&t’; for if there 
be 
® Asiftotle fays, that it is not neceffary at prefent accurately to afcertain why differ- 
ent things are called goed, any more than to treat accurately concerning the general 
idea of goodnef. 
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be a general idea of goodnefs, common to all things called good, 
and feparable from them, it is plain that this feparate goodnefs 
cannot be an obje@ of human attainment, and therefore need 
not be an object of human purfait. None of the arts or 
fciences contemplate this general idea as their example or pat- 
tern*; or confider it as affording the {mallett affiftance for at- 
taining the different ends at which they refpe@ively aim. Of 
what benefit would fuch a contemplation be to the embroiderer 
or the archite&t? The phyfician does not confider good in 
general, but the good, or health of man, or rather of that par- 
ticular man who happens to be his patient; for with individuals 

only he has to do. : 
Let us return again to the fought-for good, and try to find 
out what it can be. We fee that it is a different thing in differ- 
ent arts and actions: one thing, for example, in the art of 
phyfic; another in the art of war. What then is the good 
peculiar to each? Is it not that for the fake of which all the 
other operations of the art are performed; as in phyfic, health ; 
in war, victory; in architeéture, a houfe; and in all our ac- 
tions and deliberations, the end at which they aim? If then 
there is an end or purpofe in life itfelf, the good fought for muft 
confift in this; and if more ends than one, in thefe. This in- 
veftigation therefore brings us back to the fame conclufion as 
before ; but we muft endeavour, if poffible, to render the matter 
fill more perfpicuous. Since there are various objects of our 
purfuit, fome of which are defired merely for the fake of other 
things, and never rationally for their own, fuch as riches, a 
flute, 


4 The author fays, that though this general good be neither apaxrcy nor xrura 
neither an of ject of human practice nor human attainment, yet it may be thought to 
ferve as a ragzd:yur or pattern; and therefore removes this objection, which he had 
propofed to himfif. 
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flute, and whatever comes under the defcription of means or in- 
{truments, it is plain that none of thefe can be the good of 
which we are in queft, and which muft be fomething complete 
and perfect in itfelf ; for we call that more perfeét which is de- 
fired on its own account, than that which is defired as a means 
towards fome further end :.and that more perfect which is never 
defired but as an end, than that which is defired both as a 
means and as an end. Hiappinefs is never defired but for its 
own fake only. Honour, pleafure, intelligence, and every 
virtue, are defirable furely on their own account, but they are 
alfo defirable as means towards happincfs. But happinefs, we 
have faid, is never defired as a means, becaufe it is complete 
-and all-fufficient in itfelf, which the good fought for ought to 
be ; and all-fufficient, not merely for the individual, but for his 
parents, children, family, friends, and fellow-citizens, fince man 
is by nature a focial being; yet to this focial principle limits 
are affigned, for if it diverged to infinity ", there would be a de- 
fire without an object *: but of this we thall fpeak hereafter. That 
is all-fulicient, which, taken by itfelf, renders life an obje@ of 
defire. Such we fay is happinefs, which, feparate and alone, is the 
moft defirable of all things; and therefore united with the leaft 
of other goods, ftill entitled to pre-eminence’; complete and per- 
fot in itfelf, and the ultimate end of all our defigns and ations. 
But to call happinefs the beft thing in the world, (which none 
will difpute,) daes not clearly explain wherein human happi- 
nefs confifts. This will beft appear, if we confider what is the 
peculiar work and proper bufinefs of a man. A mufician, a 
feulptor, 
« Ariftotle fays, to his children’s children, and the friends of his friends, in endle(s 
fucceffion. 


» See above, p. gt. 
' The good added to happinefs is sxsgeyn sav ayabay, fuperabundant, 
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feulptor, and every other artift, has his refpective operation 
and work, in the performance of which his main excellence 
lies; and can it be imagined, while fhoemakers and carpen- 
ters have their proper tafks affigned to them, that Nature in- 
tended man for idlenefs? His eyes, and hands, and feet, and all 
his other parts, have their peculiar funétions; and fhall there be 
no function differeng from any; er all, of thele, belonging to 
the whole? Wherein does this funétion confit? “To live, is 
common to him with plants. The mere power of growth and 
nutrition belongs not therefore to the prefent queftion. The 
fenfitive life follows next, which is common to man with 
horfes, oxen, and the whole animal kingdom. There remains 
then a life of rational a€tion; whether he exercife reafon him- 
felf, or obey the reafon of another. In fuch a life his real 
bufinefs confifts; and that man does his bufinefs the beft ‘, who 
acts moft rationally through life; the virtue of each individual 
of a fpecies, depending on the excellence with which he per- 
forms the work peculiar to that fpecies alone. The proper 
good of man confifts then in virtuous energies *, that is, in the 
exercife of virtue continued through life; for one fwallow 
makes not a fummer; neither does one day, or a thort time, 
conftitute happinefs. Let this ferve for a fketch of good— 
that univerfally coveted obje€&t, which will afterwards be more 
fully delineated: for, it fhould feem, that an accurate outline 
may eatily be filled up; efpecially with the affiftance of time, 

from 


* The author illuftrates this, by faying that the bufinefs of a harper, and of a good 
harper, is the fame; the difference between them arifing only from the fuperior ex 
cellence with which the latter performs his work. 


* Ariftotle here introduces his diftin@ion between virtue and the energy of virtue. 


See above, p. 133. This fenfe is exprefled in the text, in language more familiar to the 
modern reader. 
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from which arts derive their improvement. Let us remember 
alfo what was before obferved, that more accuracy fhould not 
be expected from an author, than is confiftent with the nature 
of his fubje@t, and his defign in treating it. Both the brick- 
layer and the mathematician are converfant with perpendiculars ; 
but the former confiders them ‘only as ufeful in his work; the 
fatter examines their nature and properties, becaufe abftraa 
truth is the object of his ftudy. Unlefs the example of the 
bricklayer be followed in other matters, the principal fubjeat 
will often be exceeded and obfcured by the mere acceffories. 
Let it alfo be remembered, that we ought not to be over curious 
in the inveftigation of caufes; concerning fome things it is 
fufficient to know that they are, without knowing their reafon. 
This is the cafe with thofe firft principles which refult from per- 
ceptions of fenfe, from induction, and from cuftom*. We ought 
carefully to draw them from their refpetive fources, and exert 
our utmoft care that they be correétly afcertained. This is. of 
the higheft importance in all our inquiries; in which, that 
which is begun well, is more than half ended; fince much 
light is thereby diffufed through every fubfequent part of our 
{peculations. 

We fhall examine this chief good or happinefs, not merely 
in its definition, but in the properties rightly afcribed to it. 
Truth only is confiftent; and if our notion of happinefs be 
juft, it will not be difcordant with thofe properties. Goods 

are 


* Our author adds, «raze d: aarw:, which may be tranflated, and other principles 
arife from other fources.” But this does not appear to me to be his meaning, beeaule 
T do not fiad any other fources mentioned in any part of his works: The aaam «prw; 
muft then mean that fome of thofe principles arife from one of thofe fources, and fome 
from another, which is implicd in the tranflation. 
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are divided into three kinds: thofe of the mind, thofe of the 
body, and thofe confifting in externals. We give the pre- 
ference to the firft of the three, which we regard as the fove- 
reign good; placing happinefs in mental energy; an opinion 
ancient and univerfal among philofophers. We do right alfo 
in placing the chief end and main purpofe of life in action. 
From this, it refults that happinefs is feated in the mind; a 
truth confirmed by the common fenfe of mankind embodied in 
language ; “ living well,” or ‘ doing well,’ being expreffions 
fynonymous with happinefs. In all their inquiries on the fub- 
jet, men feem to have been Ied to conclufions nearly refem- 
bling the notion of happinefs above given. Some place it in 
virtue, others in prudence, others in wifdom; fome join plea- 
fure; others add externals; and thofe-different opinions have 
either been long held by the greater part of mankind, or more 
recently introduced by moft refpectable philofophers. It is not 
credible, that either party fhould totally miftake the truth. Our 
notion nearly agrees with theirs who place happinefs in virtue ; 
for we fay that it confif’s in the adtion of virtue; that is, not 
merely in the poffeffion, but in the ufe’. The mere poffeffion 
is confiftent with a ftate of fleep, or liftlefs apathy, from which 
no good can refult. But the virtuous man, when he acts, muft 
act well, and be happy; as, in the Olympic games, the prize 
is gained only by the combatants ; not by thofe, whatever their 
merits may be, who decline entering the lifts. To fuch men 
virtue is the higheft pleafure ; for pleafure refides in the mind, 
and each is moft pleafed with what he moft loves. Thus the. 
lover of ltorfes is pleafed with horfes; the lover of fhows, with. 
fhows; and the lover of juftice is no.lefs. pleafed with: juftice; 

and 


® Ariftotle here oppofes habit to energy, 2s well as pofleffion to ufe. 
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and the lover of virtue, with virtue. The multitude, indeed, 
purfue different pleafures, becaufe they do not rightly appre- 
hend in what true pleafure confifts. But pleafure, ftridtly fo 
called, is the delight of a virtuous man, whofe life needs not 
an appendage of falfe joys, containing the perennial fpring of 
true pleafure in itfelf. For he is not a godd man who delights 
not in good actions ; and vain is the praife of juftice, liberality, 
and other virtues, by thofe who feel no gratification in their 
practice. In the eftimation of a wife man, virtue is pleafant 
becaufe it is honourable and good ; his happinefs is one regular 
whole; not broken and snaiiet| like that. in the Delian 
infcription : 

“ The faireft good is juftice ; health, the beft; 

“ The fweeteft far, to tafte of what we love.” 


All thefe qualities belong to the beft energies, in which, we 
fay, happinefs confifts. The opinion of thofe who add exter- 
nals, is not ill-founded; fince, independently of them, it is 
often impoffible, at leaft very difficult, to exhibit virtue in its 
full luftre*. Many operations muft be performed by inftru- 
ments; under which name I include friends, wealth, and 
political power. The want of fome advantages; for example, 
of honourable defcent, of promifing children, or of dignity of 
prefence ; 

* In the Ethics to Eudemus, b.i.c. ii. p. 196., Ariftotle makes an important diftinc- 
tion between the things in which human happinefS confifts, aod thofe without which 
it cannot be completely enjoyed 5 e tus twr aystepur 0 Ens eu" xas tier avsvy Tats arbour; we 
wdigeros enor, &c. ‘ Health is different from the things by which it is upheld, and life 
from thofe by which it is rendered comfortable. The fame holds with regard to all 
the actions and habits of men.” The confounding happinefS with the externals, with- 
out which, in our dependent ftate, it cannot be completely enjoyed, is confidered by 


our author as one of the great fources of immoral practice, as well as of erroneous 


theory. 
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prefence ; deprives happinefs of its fplendour: and thé man 
feems lefs ‘qualified for attaining it, who is deformed in body, 
friendlefs, childlefs, and forlorn*, Wherefore fome place hap- 
pinefs in external profperity °. 

It comes then to be confidered, whether happinefs is acquired 
by inflru@ion, cuftom, or fome other kind of exercife; or merely 
by the difpenfation of fortune and the gods. There is not any 
gift furely that might more reafonably be expected to defcend 
from heaven, fince, of all human poffeffions, happinefs is the 
moft valuable. But this queltion will be more fitly examined 
in another place. For happinefs, even though it defcend not 
from heaven, but be attained by ftudy and exercife on earth, 
is yet moft divine in itfelf; the end and prize of virtue, which 
all may gain by due exertion, who are not maimed in their 


. minds. The acquiring of happinefs by ourfelves, is preferable 


to owing it to fortune‘; it moft probably therefore is thus 
acquired ; fince nature always effects her purpofes by the deft 
means; a point aimed at by art, and every intelligent caufe, 
and which the beft caufe always attains: and to leave happi- 
nefs, the faireft and beft of things, to the difpofal of fortune, 
would be a mark of negligence not difcernible in any other of 
the arrangements of nature*) That Rene is acquired by 

. ourfelves, 


@ Ariftotle adds, ‘or who having had good friends and promifing children, has loft 
them.” 
> What is added, sos Oe Tae cegernr, “ and fome place it in virtue,’ feems fuperfluous. 
© For this he affigns two reafons in the Ethies to Eudemus, b. i. ¢. iii. p- 197. 
Jory, avror Tov Tue avai, nas Tas nar’ autor weakac, xoworegor av cin To wyabor was Besoregor, &e. 
“ Tf good or happinefs confifts in the quality of our actions and charaéters, it muft be 
both more common and more divine; more common, becaule a greater number may 
attain it; ahd more divine, becaufe it will depend upon our ownexertions.” Idem ibid. 
4 There is, perhaps, an intentional ob{curity in the whole of this paflage. Ariftotle 
does 
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 ourfelves, agrees alfo with its definition, “ that it confifts in 
' virtuous energies.” Other things, we have faid, are neceflary, 
as a certain length of time ; and others are ferviceable, as inftru- 
ments. The fame conclufion correfponds with what we faid 
in the beginning, namely, that politics aimed at promoting the 
higheft: felicity of man; the principal care, therefore, of all 
good ftatefmen has always been, to form their fellow-citizens 
-to virtue. -Neither an ox nor a horfe, nor any other animal, 
is denominated happy; becaufe virtuous energies cannot be 
afcribed to them. Nor is this epithet beftowed on children, 
whofé imperfeét age affords only a promife of happinefs. But 
many are the viciflitudes of life; and thofe who have long been 
_profperous, may, towards the conclufion of their days, be in- 
volved in calamities rivalling the far-famed difafters of Priam. 
None will call thofe happy,. who, after fuffering fuch evils in 
life, die a wretched death. , 

Ought we, then, to adopt the fentiments of Solon, “ that no 
man can be called happy while he lives?” Is he therefore happy 
when he dies? or is not this too abfurd to be faid, efpecially by 
thofe who place happinefs in ation? It does not appear that 
Solon had this meaning, but only that a man might, at death, 

"be congratulated upon his efcape from the evils and calami- 


ties of life. Yet this opinion is liable to contradi@ion ; for a 


.man when dead, is, with regard to profperity and adverfity, in 
the fame ftate with aman who meets with either of them when 


alive, 

i 
does not expretsly deny the interference of the gods; but afterwards, confounding this 
interference with fortune, fays, that it is not reafonable to.believe that nature, or (as ex- 
plained in other paflages) the God of nature, fhould commit fuch an important obje& 
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as human happinef to the direction of fo blind a guide as fortune. But in the ftrict - 


philofophical fenfe, happinefs, as well as all other things, is ultimately to be referred ta 
the Deity as its caufe. Metaphyf. hi. c ii. p. 841. 
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alive, without being fenfible of them; and is in .this manner 


I. . eht } . : 
ftill within the reach of the good or bad fortune which befals 


This faying 
explained, 


The peeu- 
liar ftability 
of virtuous 
energics. 


his children and their defcendants. And how unftable is the 
profperity of families? What vaft degeneracy in the fons of 
happy and illuftrious fathers? Yet it feems abfurd to fuppofe the 
flate of the dead affeGted and altered by thefe revolutions, and 
not lefs abfurd to fuppofe that the happinefs of children fhould 
not be fhared by their parents. But the folution of the queftion 
firft propofed, will enable us to folve the other difficulties. 
Solon faid that we muft look to the end; meaning thereby, 
that we might then juftly fay, not that a:‘man was, but that he 
had been, happy. Is it not therefore abfurd to think that, 
while he a€tually was happy, this epithet could not be applied 
to him, becaufe of the viciffitudes of life to which he was ex- 
pofed? If happinefs changes with fortune, it will be as variable 
as the colours of the camelion. But this is not true: for the , 
propriety of our conduét depends, not on our fortune, but on 
our manner of ufing it; and virtuous energies are the genuine 
fource of happinefs, as the vicious are of mifery. This is 
attefted by the queftion juft ftarted concerning ‘the importance 
of ftability to happinefs. Of all human things, habitual ener- 
gies of virtue are the moft ftable; they are more per- 
manent than even the {ciences; and of the virtues them- 
felves, the moft valuable are the firmeft; forming the continual 
meditation and delight of thofe whom they adorn. For this 
reafon, they alone are not liable to be forgotten or loft; but are 
an immoveable property in the thoughts and life of a good 
man; who, whatever may befal him, will behave gracefully ; 
approving his condu€ exaét, fquare, and blamelefs. Slight 
misfortunes are unable to fhakehis well-balanced happinefs ; but, 
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in the ufe of a great profperity, his excellence will thine more 
eonfpicuous: and when perfecuted by painful and affli@ting 
calamity, which not only impedes his prefent exertions, but 
darkens his future profpects, his worth will irradiate the 
gloom, while he refifts and. furmounts. the fevereft fufferings, 
not by ftupid infenfibility, but by generous magnanimity ; for, 
if our own actions be the fovereign arbiters of our lot, a vir- 
tuous man can never be:wretched ; becaufe he will never render 
himfelf an object either of hatred or contempt. Of the circum- 
ftances in which he is placed, he will always make the beft and 
moft honourable ufe; as a good general, and a good artift, em- 
ploys the forces,. and: the materials, with which. they are 
refpectively entrufted, always to the beft advantage. A happi- 
nefg founded on fuch a bafis, can.never fink into mifery; al- 
though it muft be fhaken by tragic. misfortunes, from which.it 
will not foon recover its natural ftate. Yet, in confequence of 
virtuous. exertions, continued through a: fufficient length of 
time, a good man, competently furnithed: with the accommo- 
dations of life, will refume his wonted ferenity ; and may be 
pronounced happy, notwithftanding the viciffitudes to which 
he is ftill expofed; at leaft poffeffed. of fuch happinefs as is 
confiftent with the condition of humanity. 

We are not therefore to afcribe happinefs only to the dead, 
{for thus Solon’s fentiment is commonly underftood,) efpecially 
fince to fuppofe that the dead. are totally infenfible to the mif 
fortunes of their kinfmen and friends on earth, is neither con- 
formable to common opinion, nor confiftent with. the focial 
principles belonging to human nature. It would be endlefs to 
enumerate and defcribe the various forms of calamity and 
woe, by the differences of which even the living are very 

differently 
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differently affected; but the fympathy ef the dead with 
fuch miferies, bears lefs proportion to that of the living, than 
the fympathy of ‘fpeCtators at the theatre, bears to that of {pec- 
tators in the real tragedies of life. It may deferve con- 
fideration, whether the dead at all participate in the good-or 
bad fortune of their living friends; but if they do, it is rea- 
fonable to think that the events of this world afie& them too 
flightly, to render fuch of them as are miferable happy, or thofe 
that ‘are happy miferable. 

Let us proceed then to determine whether happinefs be the 
objeét of praife, or rather of honour; for it is plain that its 
nature is not doubtful, and-that it never can be blamed or de-. 
fpifed. That only is an object of praife which is endowed 
with certain qualities or habits, that naturally terminate in fome 
falutary effet. For this reafon we ‘commend juftice and cou- 
rage, as well as ftrength and fwiftnefs, and every virtue; but 
the praifes which belong to men, are ridiculous when applied 
to the gods, whofe perfections are the objects of emotions of a , 
higher nature; we blefs and honour and magnify them; and 
even thofe things which, from fome refemblance to them, are 
called divine. . Happinefs, therefore, is exalted above praife, 


‘by the excellence and divinity of its nature. - .Wherefore 


Eudoxus* ingenioufly defended the pretenfions of pleafure to 
be called the fovereign good ; faying, that it was confefledly not 


- the obje& of praife, and therefore fomething better. But praife 


properly belongs to virtue, the only fource of thofe eam 

of mind or body on which juft encomiums are beftowed ; 

examine which particularly, belongs to the fubject of, fhe. 
. toric. 


* Eudoxus, the {cholar of Plato, and legiflator of his countrymen, the Cnidians.— 
He is again mentioned by our author in the tenth book of his Ethics. 
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toric. This, then, is clear, that.the value of happinefs is not BOOK 
relative, but abfolute; it is complete and perfeét in itfelf; and, RASA 
being the ultimate end to which all praife-worthy things are 

referred, is itfelf the objeét, not of praife, but of veneration and 

honour‘, z ‘ 

But fince happinefé’refults ‘from virtvous ‘energies, by exa- Chap. 13. 
mining the nature of virtue, we fhall be more likely to under- erases 
ftand that of happinefs. The true ftatefman is chiefly folicitous ledge of the 
about virtue, exerting himfelf to the utmoft to infpire his-fel- Tin’ 2 "e- 


j ceflary pre- 
low-citizens with a refpectful deference for good laws. Such _ paration for 


were the legiflators of Crete and of Sparta; and others, perhaps, tans 
who were animated by the fame enlighténed principles of public 
fpirit. To inveftigate the nature of virtue belongs to every 
liberal fyftem of politics, and therefore to our prefent fubject, 
of which human happinefs is the end, and human virtue the 
means; underftanding, thereby, the virtue of the mind, in the 
exercife of which happinefs confifts. ‘The true ftatefman there- 
fore ought to know the mind, as much, or rather more, (be- 
caufe his purfuit is ftill more excellent,) than the phyfician does 
the body ; and e fee that the more liberal fort of phyficians 
_ beftow no fmall pains in gaining an accurate knowledge of the 
latter. ‘To enter into fpeculations, not connected with pradtice, 


is 





f This fubject is explained more clearly in the Ethics to Eudemus, b. i. c. i. p. 203. 
The author difcriminates the words eyxapsor ewanu; and s2asyeonopor: the firft of which 
applies to particular actions ; the fecond to habits; and the third to the ends and en- 
joyments which are thereby accomplifhed or attained. The Englifh language does 
not admit of fuch nice diftinG@tions 3 and evdzsacnoyoc, * beatification,” is an appropriate 
term in the Romifh church, which could-not, without doing violence, be diftorted to.a 
philofophical fenfe. 
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BOOK. is befide our prefent purpofe. We fhall make ufo of that dif. 
ra é , tinGion between powers rational and irrational, which is fuffi- 
ciently explained in our popular difcourfes, without inquiring 
whether thefe two are feparable from each other, like the parts’ 
of the body and every thing divifible, or whether they be twa 
_ merely to the intelle@ual eye, though as incapable of corporeal 
: divifion as are-the convexity and concavity of the fame. circle *,, 
The irrational powers of the foul are diftinguifhable into different 
kinds, Thole which contribute to nutrition and growth are 
the fame in man arrived at maturity, and in the child ynborn, 
“and even in plants. Any. yirtug-beloaging to them cannot be 
dignified with the epithet of human, fince ‘their energies are 
moft perfect in fleep, during the total inactivity of thofe higher , 
powers, by which .men are peculiarly charaterifed and indivi- 
dually diftinguithed ; wherefore it is faid, that for nearly ong 
half of their lives, the fame lot befals the good and the bad, 
the happy and the miferable ; except that, in confequence of 
fome remains of wakeful motions, the-dreams of the former will.’ 
, commonly: be more agreeable? But enough of this, which is 
Ourmoral foreign to our prefent fubjea. There is another part of the 
* powers com- 


pounded of | foul, which, though irrational itfelf, is capable of combining with . 
the rational =e : : 3 


ene : reafon: 
and irrational 2 ‘ ' eaion 3 
principles of — ¢ : : . ; 
Our nature. © apeges J: ees wh cs pegirn a boyy ele es ouscns* exes marron Soveusg Sadepovce. Eudem. 


Lil. c. isp. 204. Ariftotle fays, that it makes not any difference as to the prefent 
fubject, whether the foul be divifible or indivifible ; it is fufficient that it have diftin@ | 
powers or faculties ; that is, difting principles to. which all the complicated operations 
of the mind, and all the wide variety of human ation may be traced. It will not be 
eafy to point out what improvement has been made fince the days of Ariftotle, either 
in the inveRigation of thofe Principles from the pheaomena, or in the application of 


them when difcovered, to explain the highly-diverfified operations obfervable in the ine, 
telleGual and moral world. + . } ; 
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seafon; and, when thus combined, is virtuous and praife-worthy, 
This appears it, perfons endowed -with felfcommand, but not 
completely confirmed in that habit. Reafon exhorts them to 
- prefer the better.part; but another power impdls' ther to’ the 
contrary fide, and violently refifts reafon ; in the fame manner 
as limbs affected by the palfy refule obedience to. our detetthi#ia= 
tions, and affume one dire€tion when we with them to move in 
another. A fimilar relifting power cxifts in the mind, though 
the falfe motion impreffed by it is not perceptible to the fenfes, 
‘This power,. though irrational *, is capable of combining with 
reafon,. and fubmitting to its control, as appears in men en- 
dowed with felf-command' or continency, and ftill more in 
thofe whofe minds are harmonifed by temperance. The ap- 
petites therefore are of a higher order than the mere powers of 
growth and nutrition, becaufe they are capable of liftening to 
reafon,-as children do to their parents, whofe admonitions they 
underftand and obey, in a fenfe quite different from that in 
_ which they afterwards underftand and know mathematical truths. 
If we choofe to call alfo this part of the foul rational, there will 
then be two different principles of reafon in the mind, the firft 
of which poffeffes reafon abfolutely in itfelf, whereas the fecond 
is only capable of harkening to the reafon of another. On this 
; - diftin@ion, 


+ This power, he fays, is fomething different from reafon, but how different it is un= 
neceflary to inquire; which relates to what is explained above. 


! Self-command or continency, in Greek sxgarax, implies that a man is impelled 


by corrupt appetites; which he has ftreagth of mind fufficient to refift ; temperance, - 


in Greek cusaour, implies that his appetites have been fo thoroughly fubdued by 
cuftom and reafon, that they no longer have any-tendency to rebel. ‘This latter, in 
its higheft perfection, is that delightful harmony of foul in which our moral improve~ 
ment terminates. 
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BOOK diftindtion, the divifion of the virtues into the intellectual and 

teyneny moral, is founded. Wifdom, intelligence, and prudence belong 
to the former. clafs; liberality and temperance to the latter. 
In reference to morale, we do not fay that a man is wife or 
intelligent, but that he is meak or temperate. Good men 
are ptaifed for good habits; and all praife-worthy habits are 
called virtues, , 
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BOOK I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


HE moft profound as well as the moft elegant of all modern BOOK 

writers on the fubject of political Ethics, the immortal Wy 
Grotius, in his treatife on the ews of war and peace, obferves, 
that Ariftotle holds the firft rank among philofophers, whether 
we eftimate him by the perfpicuity of his method, the acutenefs 
of his diftinctions, or the weight and folidity of his arguments’. 
This criticifm is fully juftified by the book before us, in which 
our author treats of the nature of moral virtue, fhews by what 
means it is acquired, proves by an accurate induétion that it 
coniifts in the habit of mediocrity, and lays down three practical 
rules for its attainment. This part of his work will bear that 
trial which he regards as the teft of excellence; “ it requires 
not any addition, and it will not admit of retrenchment.” The 
objections made to it, as falling fhort of the purity and fublimity 
of Chriftian morality, will equally apply to all the difcoyeries of 
hGman reafon, when compared with “ that divine light which, 
coming into the world, gives, or offers, light to every man in 

it®. But the critics who make objections‘ to Ariftotle, would, 

urge 


* Grotius in Prolegom. & John, c. i. v. 9. 
© See fome of them ftated in Grotii Prolegom. de Jure Belii & Pacis. 
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BQOK_ urge them with lefs confidence, if aie sirebdat to two remarks 

a‘ Hs » on which our author often infifts; firft, that practical matters 
admit not of {cientific or logical accuracy; fecondly, that the 
virtues of which he is in queft, are all of them merely relative: 
to the condition and exigencies of man in political fociety, being 
thofe habits, acquired by our own exertion, in which, when 
confirmed, we fhall uniformly act our parts on the theatre of 
the world, ufefully, agreeably, and gracefully. In Ariftotle’s 
philofophy, man is the judge of man; in Chriftianity, the judge 
of man is God. Philofophy cqanfinesitfelf to the perifhing in- 
terefts of the prefent world; Chriftianity, looking beyond thofe 
interefts, takes a loftier aim, infpires the mind with-nobler mo- 
tives, and promifes to adorn it with perfections, worthy of its 
ineftimaBly valuable rewaras. -the man of pitty, it may 
be a matter of edification, to compare the virtue of philofophical 
firmnefs with the grace of Chriftian patience; and to obferve 
how nearly the rules difcovered by reafon and experience, as 
moft conducive to the happinefs of our prefent ftate, coincide 
with thofe precepts which are given in the Gofpel in order to 
fit us for a better. 
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BOOK I. 
ARG UMENT, 
: Moral virtues acquired by exercifé and cuflom——Confift in holding 


the mean between blameable extremes—Teoft of virtue—The 
virtues, babits—The nature of thefe habits afcertained—Why 
_ vices miftaken for virtues, and romper ely Practical rules for 
the attainment of virtue. ‘ 


: Vo being twofold, intelle€tual and moral, the former 
is produced and increafed chiefly by inftrudion, and 
therefore requires experience and time; 3 the latter is. ac- 
quired by repeated as or cuftom, from which, by a {mall 
change’, its name is derived. None of the moral virtues, therefore, 
are implanted by nature ; for properties given by nature, cannot 
be taken away or altered by cuftom ; thus the gravity of a ftone, 
which naturally carries it downward, cannot be changed into 
levity, which would carry it upward, were we to throw jt in 
that direQion ten thoufand times; and fire, which naturally 
feeks the extremities, cannot be brought by cuftom to have a 
tendency towards the center: nor, in a word, can any lagy of 
nature be altered by cuftom.. The moral virtues, theretores are 
neither natural nor preternatural ; we are born with capacities 
for acquiring them, but they can only be acquired by our own 
exertions. Powers, implanted by nature, precede in the order 
of exiftence their operations; which is manifeft with regard to 
the fenfes. The powers of fecing and hearing are not acquired 
by repeated operations of thofe faculties; but, on the contrary,, 
they exifted in us before we exercifed them, and continue to 
‘ éxitt 
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exift in us, though they fhould ceafe to be exercifed. But the 
habit of moral virtue, like all other praétical arts, can be ac- 
quired or preferved by praétice only. By building, we become 
archite&ts ; by harping, muficians ; and, in the fame manner, by 
acts of juftice, we become juft; and by aéts of courage, coura- 
geous. This is attefted by what happens in whole nations; 
whofe characters refult from their condu&. All legiflators with 
to make virtuous and happy citizens: but they do not all attain 
this end; for the virtues are like the arts, acquired by a right, 
and deftroyed by a wrong, practice. Architeéts and muficians 
thus become good or bad; and if this were not the cafe, inftruc- 
tion would be fuperfluous. The fame holds in the virtues. By 
correctnefs, or the contrary, in our tranfactions with mankind, 
we become filt or unfit; actording to-eur behaviour in cir- 
cumftances of danger, our characters are formed to courage or 
cowardice; and in proportion as we indulge or reftrain the ex~ 
citements to anger and pleafure, we becdme adorned with the 
habits of meeknefs and temperance, or deformed by thofe of 
paffionatenefs and profligacy. In one word, fuch as our actions 
are, fuch will our habits become. Actions, therefore, ought to 
be moft diligently attended to; and it is not a matter of {mall 
moment how we are trained from our youth ;. much depends 
on this, or rather all °. 

Since the prefent treatife is not merely a theory, as other 
parts of our works, (for the inquiry is not “ wherein virtue 
confifts,” but “how it may beft be attained,” without which the 
fpeculative knowledge of it is not of the fmalleft value,) we muft 
begin by examining, by what rules our actions onght to be 
fhaped, becaufe by them our habits and charaéters are moulded. 
That our conduct ought to be agreeable to right reafon, may 

be 


© The fame fubje is treated in the Magna Moralia, |. i. c. vi.; and in the Eude- 
mian Ethics, |. ii. ¢. ii. 
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be here affumed as an axiom; but it will afterwards be fhewn 
what this right reafon is, and what reference it has to the other 
virtues. Let us not forget, what was formerly obferved, that 
practical matters admit not of logical precifion ; and that greater 
accuracy of language ought not to be expected, than is confiftent 
with the nature of the fubje&. The propriety of action admits 
not of definite rules, any more than the exact quantity of food 
or exercife conducive to health. This obfervation holds true 
with regard to the fcience of morals as well as of medicines; 
but is peculiarly applicable to the particular cafes belonging to 
both fciences ; which cafes are fo diffimilar to each other, that 
it is impoffible to include them under any common precept ; 
and the man of morals, like the pilot and the phyfician, muft 
comply with the exigencies of the moment, and vary his 
behaviour with the variation of circumftances. Notwithftand- 
ing this inftability in the nature of the fubject, we muft endea- 
vour to give fome affiftance to thofe who aim at virtue. Firft, 
then, it is worthy of remark, that propriety of condud always 
confifts in a mean or middle between two vicious extremes ; 
and as the health and ftrength of our bodies vifibly depend on 
a due proportion of food and exercife, equally remote from 
fuperabundance or penury; fo is the health and vigour of our 
minds deftroyed by fuperabundance or penury of thofe very 
things or qualities, by the due proportion of which thofe excel- 
lencies are acquired, maintained, or augmented. This we may 
perceive holds true with refpe& to courage, temperance, and 
every other virtue. He who flies from every danger, is a 
coward; he who ruthes on every danger, is a madman 3 the man 
who indulges in every pleafure, is a voluptuary ; and the man 
who, with ruftic aufterity, rejeéts the moft allowable pleafures, 
may be juitly charged with an infenfibility mifbecoming his 
nature. The virtues of courage and temperance, which are de- 
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ftroyed by excefs or deficiency, are therefore ‘preferved by me- 
diocrity ; and on obferving this golden mean depend not only 
the origin and increafe of the virtues‘, but the énergy or ope+ 
ration by which their proper work is effe&ted ; for as a ftrong 
conftitution, which is produced or confirmed by much food and 
much exercife, enables a man to bear with fafety a great 
_meafure of either; fo, by refifting the temptations of pleafure, 
we acquire temperance; and having become temperate, we can 
refift fuch temptations: by refifting the emotions of fear amidft 
dangers, we acquire courage ; and having become courageous, 
we are able to face dangers, 

The pleafure or pain refulting from ats of virtue, affords the 
beft criterion concerning the confirmation of the habit. He 
who abftains from bodily pleafures; and rejoices in his tem- 
perance, is truly poflefled of this virtue; he who grieves at 
his abftinence is, on the other hand, a voluptuary. A man 
of courage faces dangers with pleafure, at leaft without pain; - 
a coward, always with the Iatter.. Moral virtue is therefore 
occupied about regulating our pleafures and pains; for the love 
of pleafure ftimulates us to profligacy, and fear of pain with- 
holds us from the path of honour. Plato fays well, that right 
education confifts in teaching us to rejoice, and to grieve, at 
fuch things as are the proper objects of thofe emotions, Virtue 
is feen in affeCtions and actions, all of which are accompanied 
either with pleafure or with pain; and therefore virtue is 
neceflarily converfant about pains and pleafures; as is proved 
alfo by the neceffity of rewards and punifhments, which are 
moral medicines ; and, like all other medicines, in their nature 
contrary to the difeafes which they are fitted to cure. Befides, 

. every 


f Ariftotle adds, “ their deftruGtion,” which is produced by a departure from this 
mean, fo that their energies have the fame caufes with their generation, augmenfation, 
and deftruction ; only with regard to the laft, thefe caules aCt in a contrary direction. 
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evéry habit of the mind is intimately connected with thofe 
things by which it is rendered better or worfe; which happens 
to virtue with regard to pleafure and pain; fot our morals are 
vitiated by purfuing or avoiding either of them with undue 
ardour; at improper times, in improper places, or on improper 
occafions, The virtues, therefore, have been fuppofed to con- 
fift in apathy; erroneoufly indeed, becaufe they confift in the 
due regulation, not in the total extinétion, of paffion; and paf- 
fion properly directed, is produtive of happinels; improperly, 
of mifery. For, as there are three objects naturally preferred, 
namely, honour, profit, and pleafure;. and three naturally 
_ fhunned, namely, difgrace, lofs, and pain; a virtuous man knows 
practically how to eftimaté the value of all thofe things in their 
relation to human happinefs; a knowledge, of which the man 
enured to vicious habits is totally unfufceptible. But the two 
_ characters are principally diftinguifhed by their various degrees 
of fenfibility to the different kinds of pleafure; the love of 
which is implanted in all animals, and of which one kind or 
other neéceffarily accompanies every objet of preference ; both 
‘profit and honour being purfued: as pleafures. Our natures 
indeed are deeply tinged, and as it were engrained, with the 
love of pleafure, which, being nourifhed and growing ftronger 
with our frame, is moft difficnltly moderated ;_ efpecially when 
it has become the ftandard by which things and aétions are 
appreciated. . The great bufinefs of morality, therefore, lies in 
reftraining the undue purfuit of pleafure, and the undue aver- 
fion to pain. As Heracleitus fays, it is more difficult to con- 
tend with pleafure than with anger; but the moft difficult part 
is that beft fitted for fhewing the excellence of the performer, 
‘The moralift and fatefman, ‘therefore, muft bend their utmoft 
attention towards regulating the behaviour of thofe intrufted 
AAQ- ; to 
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to their care, in thofe particulars on which their merit or de- 
merit chiefly depends, But enough has been faid to fhew, that 
moral virtue is converfant about pains and ‘pleafures; that the 
actions from which it originally fprings, either augment or 
deftroy it, according as they are well or ill dire@ed 3 ‘and that 
the fame good works to which its exiftence is due, are thofe in 
which it continues to be conftantly employed. 

A doubt arifes, why we fhould fay that men acquire juftice 
hy doing juft a@ions, or become temperate by obferving the 
rules of temperance; fince,: if they perform fuch aGions and 
obferve fuch rules, it fhould feem that they muft be already 
endowed with thofe virtues ; in the fame manner asa man who 
writes or who performs according to the rules of grammar and 
mufic, is already a grammarian and a mufician, But this ‘does 
not hold true even with refpe& to the arts; for a man may write 
grammar, merely by imitation, by chance, or by the dire€tion of 
another; but to be a grammarian, he muft himfelf underftand the 
art. Befides this, the perfe€tion of works of art isin themfelvess 
but the whole merit of virtuous aGtions depends on the difpofition 
of the aétor: firft, that he performed them with knowledge ; 
fecondly, with deliberation and preference 3 thirdly, that he 
preferred and performed them on their own account 3 and 
laftly, that he is firm and immovable in his virtuous tefolu- 
tions. The firft of thefe requifites only, viz. that of knowledge, 
is effential to the artift; but in conftituting the character of a 
virtyous'‘man, mere knowledge is of little avail, and the other 
three particulars of the greateft: ftability in virtuous practice 
refults from repeated aéts of virtue; in confequence of which, 
not only thofe acts are fuch as a virtuous man would perform, 
but he who performs them is rightly difpofed, and virtuoufly 
affected. It is therefore truly faid, that we acquire juftice and 

temperance 
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temperance from acting juftly and temperately ; fince, inde 


pendently of our own actions, we never could acquire thofe 


virtues. But the multitude, negleGting praétice, think to ac- 
quire virtué by theory; like thofe patients who confult phyfi- 
cians, but ufe none of their prefcriptions.. Such phyfic will 
not benefit the body; nor fuch philofophy the mind. 

We muft next examine, whether virtue be a paffion, a fa- 
culty, or a habit; for thefe are three diftin& principles in the 
mind. By paffion, I mean every emotion accompanied with 
pain or pleafure; as love, anger, fear, courage, envy, joy, 
friendthip, hatred, tendernefs, emulation, pity, By faculty, I 
‘mean, in this place, the capacity of being affected by thofe paf- 
fions ; by anger, grief, or pity. By habit, I mean the habi- 
tude or relation which our minds bear to thofe paffions; as 
whether we.are affected too much or too little by anger, both 


which are wrong;. or affected by it moderately, on proper: 


occafions, which only is right: the fame obfervation applies to 
all other paffions. Neither the virtues nor the vices therefore 
can be paffions; becaufe it is not in reference to the paffions 
that we are denominated good or bad, and are regarded as the 
objects of praife or of blame. It is not our fear or anger 
fimply, but the degree of thofe paffions, that conftitutes the 
propriety or impropriety of our condu&; and renders us the 


juft obje&s of commendation or reproach. Befides, fear and- 
anger, and all other paffions, are emotions independent of our. 


own deliberation and preference ; but the virtues always imply 
an-act of comparifon, and the preference of one fort of conduct 


to another. Farther, we are faid to be moved and impelled by - 


pAffion’, but our characters are difpofed and fettled by virtue; 
for which reafon the virtues cannot be called capacities; and 


alfo, becaufe we are neither praifed nor blamed in reference to 
ae our 
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BOOK our being fufceptive or capable of paflion. Thefe capacities, 
‘ He , belides, are implanted by nature; which the virtues, as we 
have already proved, are not. Since then they-are neither 

paffions nor faculties, it remains that they thould belong to that 

clais called habits *. i ies we 

_ Chap, 6, It is not enough to fay that virtue is a habit; we muft fur-’ 
ao ther afcertain what is the nature of that habit. Every virtue, 
of thishabit + then, tends to conititute the perfection of that object to which: 
eee ie belongs, and to fit it for performing properly its peculiar 
fundions. Thus, the virtue of the eye conftitutes the perfec-+ 

tion of that organ, and qualifies it for feeing diftin@ly: and the 

virtue of a horfe conftitutes the perfection of that animal, and 

qualifies him for running {wiftly, for bearing his rider, and for 

difdaining fear at the approach of an enemy. The virtue of a 

man, therefore, muft be that habit which conftitutes the per= 

fection of his nature; and fits him for performing properly his 

peculiar functions. How this habit is to be attained, we have 

explained already; but the matter will be rendered more per: 

fpicuous by further examining the nature of virtue. From 

every thing continuous and divilible, we may take the half, a 

greater part, ora lefler. The half may be confidered as the 

mean proportional between the extremes of too much and too 

little, from which it is equally remote; and confidered in tela-’ 

‘tion to the obje& itfelf, this mean proportional is always one 

and the fame ; but confidered in relation to man, this juft mean 
continually varies, becaufe the middle between -the two vicious 

extremes of too much or too little is, in reference to him, that 

which is neither more nor lefs than propriety requires. Thus, 

if ten be the greater extreme, and two the leffer, fix muft be the 

; arithmetical 


® The fame fubje& is treated in Magna Moral. |. i. c. v. 3 and in the Eudemian 
Ethics, |. ii. c. iii, 
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arithmetical mean,. becanfe it exceeds the leffer, ag much as itis BOOK 
exceeded by the greater. But in regulating human aétions, , T- 7 
which, like all other motions, are things continuots and 

divifible’, the fame fimple rule will not apply: for two pounds 

“may be too fmall an allowance, and ten too large ; yet he who 

directs the regimen of the wreftlers, will not therefore prefcribe 
univerfally fix pounds, which might be too little for Milo the 

wreftler, though far too much for one beginning his exercifes : 

the fame thing holds as to the quantity of labour which he en- 

joins to be performed, in running, wreftling, and the other 

branches of the gymnaftic. Thus, he who is fkcilful in direting 

adtions of any. other kind, will carefully avoid excefs or defeat, 

but find out and prefer the golden mean; which is the obje& 

that every good artift always keeps in view, fince the higheft 
commendation of works of art confifts in faying that they admit 

neither of addition nor retrenchment. But virtue, which is That the 


. ‘ . : ‘ virtues do 
the perfection of nature itfelf, is far fuperior to art, which only ot adit at 


excels or of 
defect, nor 


vicious.extremes. I fpeak here of moral virtue, which is con-. olen: 
verfant about paffions and actions, all of which admit of medi- ; 


imitates her operations, in aiming at the juft mean between two 


ocrity, as well as of excefs or defe&t. Thus we may be too 
much or too little affected, with defire or averfion, courage or 
fear, anger or pity, pain or pleafure. Both extremes are bad; 
and the paffion is then only proper and correét, when we are 
affected fuitably to its caufes, its objects, and its ends: when 
this is the cafe, both the paffion, and the aétion proceeding from 
it, are juftly praifed -as virtuous; becaufe they do not Gcviate. 
from the mark at which they ought to aim. The Pythagoreans, 
therefore, did well in affigning definite to the. co-arrangement 


of 
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of good, and indefinite to that of evil’; for there ts but one 
right road; but the ways of error are innumerable, .The 
former is as difficult as the latter is eafy ; it is difficult to“hit 
the mark, but eafy to mifs it; ; 


* - Virtue is'ftill the fame, but vice has various forms.” 


- The former, therefore, is the habit of preferring and obferving 


mediocrity in our paffions and actions, agreeably to the rules 
of right reafon: virtue then, in its effence, is mediocrity ; in its 
effect, it is excellence, and the higheft excellence’, But neither 
all paffions nor all actions admit of mediocrity; for there are 
many whofe very names infer excefs and blame; as the paflions 
of impudence, malice, and envy; and the ations of adultery, 
theft, and murder. Such paffions and fuch ations are in 
themfelves deteftable excefles: and for the fame reafon, there 
cannot be any mediocrity in cowardice, injuftice, or intem- 
perance; nor any excefs or defeét in the virtues of courage 
or wifdom; nor univerfally can mediocrity or virtue admit of 


excefs 

» See Analyfis, p. rr2. 
* This is the cleareft meaning I can affix to xara ro ev axsetne But Ariftotle when 
he calls virtue, in one fenfe, an extreme, feems to allude to what is faid in his fecond ~ 
Analytics concerning the igo ovzmepacuatixo, the termini concluforii, and the difference 


‘between them and definitions, fhewing the effence, that is, the caufe which makes any 


thing to be what itis. Thus, What is it to fquare an oblong? This queftion may be 
anfwered, or in other words, the fquaring may be defined by faying, either that it is to 
find a fquare equal to an oblong; or, that it is to find a line which is a geometrical 
mean between the fides of the oblong. The former definition is called cupmegacparixor, 
becaufe when the mathematician demonftrates, that the {quare conftru&ed on a line, 
which is the mean proportional between the fides of the oblong, is equal to that oblong, 
he draws the conelufion, “ a {quare, therefore, is found equal to an oblong :” but the 
fecond definition tells, not only that the fquare is equal to the oblong, but the caule 
which makes it to be fo. In the fame manner, when we call virtue the higheft excel- 
fence or perfection of any obje@, we only tell, in other words, what is meant by 
virtue ; but when we call it mediocrity, we define i it by its eflence, and thew the caule 
which makes i it to be the bigheft excellence, 
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excels or defect; nor the vices, which are all of them extremes, 
admit of a virtuous mediocrity. 

In pradtical morality, general principles are of little ufe, un- 
lefs they be applied to particulars, in which all practice confifts, 
and by which all general principles muft, if true, be confirmed. 
Let the various paffions or emotions therefore be arranged in a 
diagram‘, and we {hall fee that the degree of them confiftent 
with propriety always lies in the middle between two blamable 
extremes. Thus, in encountering or avoiding dangers, courage 
holds the middle place between rathnefs and timidity : in obeys 
ing or refifting folicitations to pleafure, temperance holds the 
middle place between voluptuoufnels, and a vice which, being 
uncommon, is namelefs, but which we fhall call unfeeling 
apathy. In pecuniary matters, liberality is the mean between 
extravagance and parfimony. The prodigal is too carelefs in 
throwing away money, and at too little pains to acquire it. The 
mifer pays exceflive attention to the acquifition of money, and 
exceffive attention to’ the keeping of it. ‘There are other qua~ 
lities relating to money, as magnificence with its contraty ex- 
tremes of niggardlinefs and wafteful profufion; which diftinc- 


tions will be afterwards explained’. As to honour and ditho- - 


our, magnanimity is the middle term between boaftful pride 


and mean-fpirited abafement; and there is another quality or’ 


habit which bears the fame proportion to magnanimity which 
liberality does to magnificence, confifting in the propriety of 


our affeCtion with refpe& to {mall and ordinary marks of ho- 
; : : nour, 


® The diagram, or delineation, which is here wanting, may be partly fupplied from 
Ethic. Eudem. 1. ii. c. iii. for even there it is extremely incomplete, 

* In the firft chapters of the Fourth Book. ; 
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nour, whereas magnanimity confifts in the propriety of our 
affeGtion with refpe& to thofe which are great and extragrdinary. 
In the common intercourfe of life, men are diftinguifhed by 
too much or too little defire of honour ; the excefe and the de- 
fect are both marked by names ®, but the intermediate and praife- 
worthy degree of the affection is namelefs; wherefore the ex- 
tremes contend with each other about the middle place; and, 
as either happens to obtain it, we praife a decent pride or a 
becoming humility. The reafon of this incongruity in our 
judgments will be-afterwards explained: we proceed at prefent 
according to our propofed plan. ‘With regard to anger, fome 
men are too fufceptible, and others too unfufceptible of this paf- 
fion; and others commonly indulge it only in that degree which 
is laudable. Thel different difpofitioms oz habits are not ac- 
curately diftinguifhed by names. We hall call the intermediate 
and proper degree of the affe€tion meeknefs ; which inclines, 
however, more to the extreme of phlegmatic endurance, than 
to that of immoderate irafcibility. There are three other virtues 
or proprieties, which, though different, are yet nearly allied to 
each other, and all of them diftinguithable in the ordinary inter- 
courfe of words and actions; bearing different relations, the 
one to truth, and the other to pleafure ; and that which relates 
to pleafure, either confined to matters of paftime and amufe- 
ment only, or comprehending all the complicated bufineffes of 
life, whether they be gay or ferious. Neither thefe proprieties 
themfelves, nor the various and contrary deviations from: them, 
are accurately diftinguifhed by names; but it is neceffary that 
they 

™ The perfons diftinguifhed by the excefs and defect, were called garcrue and 


a@aeryaca: but there was only one of thefe adjedtives, which afforded an abftract 
prssyse, denoting the difpofition or habit, 
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they fhould here be confidered, in order to thew that the praifee BOOK 
worthy habit in trivial as well as in important aétions, always een mend 
lics in the middle between two blameable extremes; and as 
names are wanting, we mult, as in other cafes, take the liberty 
of making them, both for the fake of perfpicuity, and to keep 
unbroken the connexion of our difcourfe. Inthe habit or dif- 
pofition relative to the true exhibition of our charaéters in word 
and aétion, let the propriety or virtue which lies in the middle 
be called plain-dealing ; afid the finpropriety%r vice, by which 
we aflume good qualities which do not belong to us, be called 
oftentation ; and that, by which we diveft ourfelves of the good 
qualities with which we are really endowed, be called diffimu- 
lation or irony. In matters relating to pleafure and merri- 
ment, there is a virtue in facetioufnels; buffoonery is the impro- 
priety on the one fide; and ruftic fimplicity‘on the other. Inthe 
more ferious concerns of life, but which have ftill pleafure for 
their objeét, the virtue of companionable friendlinefs is diftin- 
guifhed, on the one hand, from quarrelfome morofenefs; and, 
on the other, both from unmeaning officioufnefs, and interefted 
flattery. Even in mere affections which do not exert themfelves 
either in words or deeds, modefty is praifed as holding the 
middle place between bafhful timidity, and frontlefs affurance. 
An honeft indignation at the profperity of the worthlefs is eafily 
diftinguifhable, both from envy which pines at the profperity 
of all alike, and from that depraved pleafure which none but the 
moft vicious can receive from beholding the unmerited fuccefs 
of artful villany or ruffian violence*. But concerning thofe 
habits, 


* emyaserxania in the Latin verfions is tranflated malevolentia, which does not at 
all exprefs Ariftotle’s meaning: malevolence wifhes ill to all mankind, even to the ~ 
good, and therefore is grieved at their profperity ; but the vice here fpoken of is that 

BBZ depraved 
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habits, we fhall treat more fully hereafter, and alfo concerning 
juftice, which-muft be divided into two kinds, before we can 
diftinguifh wheréin the propriety of each kind confifts; and 
likewife concerning the intelle€tual virtues. 

Of thofe three difpofitions or habits, of which that in the 
middle is only right, the extremes are contrary to, and at va- 
riance with, each other, and alfo with the virtue which lies be- 
tween them. For as in a line divided into equal, and alfo un~ 
equal, parts, the half is great when compared with the fmaller 
divifion, but {mall when compared with the greater ; fo of human 
paffions and actions, their proper and moderate degree appears 
an excefs or defect juft as it happens to be compared with either 
extreme. To the fool-hardy, courage appears cowardice ; and 
to the coward, raftittefs*, ‘TFhe“voluptuaty déems temperance 
infenfibility ; and the fpendthrift calls liberality avarice; each 
puthing the extreme, which happens to form part of his own 
character, into the place of honour. It is worthy of remark, 
that the extremes are not only more contrary to each other than 
either of them is to the middle, but alfo that one of them often 
bears a falfe refemblance to this middle, and is frequently mif- 
taken for it. Thus rafhnefs often paffes for bravery, and pro- 
fufion for liberality: but cowardice is never miftaken for cou- 
rage, nor voluptuoufnefs for temperance; although temperance 

is 
depraved pleafure which wicked men take in behalding the fuccefs of arts like to their 
own. In this fenfe only, Ariftotle could fay vipsois ext pssorns QOaw nas emiyaigexnnratc, 
that indignation was the middle between envy atid the vice here fpecified: for envy 
Grieves at profperity well merited, but exyaig:xaxie rejoices at profperity unmerited ; 


which are two extremes equally remote from that affection by which we rejoice at the 
Pprofperity of good men, and grieve at the profperity of the wicked. 


* Ariftotle fays, that the courageous man, compared with the coward, feems fool- 
hardy, and therefore the coward calls him rath. 
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ig: fometimes’ called. infenfibility,. and infenfibility temper- 
ance. This itregularity proceeds from two caufes; firft, the 
one “extreme is really nearer than the other to that proper 
" affeGtion which lies between them. RafhnefS is nearer than. 
cowardice to the virtue of courage; and therefore cowardice, 
the moft diftant extreme,’ is mof properly oppofed to courage. 
_ The fecond caufe is, that mankind in general being more in- 
elined to one extreme than the other, thofe vices to. which we. 
are-naturally moft prone, are moft the objects ‘of our blame as 
well as of our attention. .Thus, with regard to pleafure, moft 
‘men are prone to err rather on the fide of indulgence, than on 


that of abftinence.  Voluptuoufges. neta 2 ds the vice natus , 


turally oppofed to temperance, —-- * 

. Enough has been faid to thew. that vistas confit in seit 
city. But this middle’ point, either.in paffions or ations, it 
is not eafy to hit; for, as a man muft have fome knowledge in. 
geometry to find the centre of g circle, fo it belongs. -not to 
thofe ignorant of Ethics to obferve the rules of propriety. Every 
one is capable of being angry,.or of giving away money; but 
how much, when, to.whom, in what manner, and for what 
end or purpofe, are queftions which it is not eafy for every one 
to refolve ;. and of which, as the proper folution is extremely: 
rare, fo it is highly praifeworthy.. He, therefore, who would 


not err widely from the point of propriety, muft. make it his. - 
firft care to keep at a diftance from the moft blameable extreme; | 


and as Calypfo advifes, 
* " « Steer by the higher rock; left. whirled around, 
we aay pene the aka oar drown’d 3.” hey 
; In. 
, The fame thoughts are expreffed in aes words, and illuftrated by ‘other exam nels 
in the Etbics to Eudemus; }. ii.-c. v. 


% Pope’s Iliad,. b. xii. v..263, 20% But “Uys, and nok se Calvo, fave this, Il. xii... 


¥. 108, 3 é* - 
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BOOK In doing this we hall imitate the fkilful pilot who, when he 
Ul. . . 7 
cannot hold the courfe which he defires, fails the neareft to it 


poffible ; and of two evils prefers the leaft. We ought next to 
confider to which of the two extremes or faults we are mott 
prone; for different men are more or lefs eafily befet by differ- 
ent faults or vices, and what thefe are by which each is moft 
liable to be entangled, he will beft difcover by attending to the 
pleafure which he has in indulging, or the pain in reftraining 
them. In order to correét his charaGter, he muft bend it, in a 
contrary direction, as we ftraighten a crooked ftick ; but, above 
all, he muft beware of the blandifhments of pleafure, of which 
we are feldom impartial or uncorrupt judges: treating this fair 
enchantrefs, as the aged fenators in Homer did the beautiful 
Helen, whofe words on this occafion cannot be too often re- 
peated, nor their example too ftrictly imitated, 


“ They cry’d, no wonder, fuch celeftial charms 
For nine long years have fet the world in arms ; 
What winning graces ! what majeftic mien ! 
She moves a goddefs, and fhe looks a queen! 
det hencé, Oh, Heaven! convey ihat fatal face, 
And from deftruction fave the Trojan race’? 

By thus banifhing pleafure, we fhall be lefs liable to error. 
Such, briefly, are the precepts by which propriety of affection 
and action may be attained; a thing for which it is extremely 
difficult to lay down general rules, which are at all applicable to 
the indefinite variety of particular cafes; and to afcertain, for 
inflance, with whom we ought to be angry, how long, to what 
degree, and for what reafons or purpofes. Sometimes we 
praife the defect, and call infenfibility meeknefs; fometimes 
we praife the excefs, and call irafcibility manhood. He who 


deviates 
© Tliad, ili. v. 203, &c. 
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deviates but a little from the middle point, commonly efcapes 
blame; great deviations become perceptible, but the precife 
degrees of blame which they refpectively merit cannot be 
accurately expreffed in words; and in fuch praétical matters, 
common fenfe is the fole and ultimate judge. This only is 
certain, that mediocrity is always praifeworthy ; and that, in 
order to attain it, we muft, for the reafons above given, incline 
ourfelves, according to circumftances, fometimes to the one 
extreme, and fometimes to the other. 


* In things perceptible by fenfe, or objeéts of fenfation, as contradiftinguifhed from 
objects of intellection ; in which latter only, accuracy is attainable. See above, p. 144. 
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BOOK It. 


INTRODUCTION. 


i this Book, Ariftotle examines the fpecific diftinGtions be- 

tween moral virtue and other habits of the mind. The habit 
of moral virtue implies the deliberate preference of one kind of 
conduét to another ; and deliberate preference implies freedom 
of choice. Thofe actions are voluntary, which have their prin- 
ciple in ourfelves; thofe are involuntary, which proceed from 
an external caufe. - Building on accurate definitions and folid 
diftin@ions, the philofopher proves, with equal perfpicuity and 
energy, that our moral conduét is the proper object of praife 
or blame, of reward or punifhment. - His reafonings and {pe- 
culations foar above and fuperfede the abftrufe, or rather the 
frivolous queftion, introduced by his perverters the fchoolmen, 
concerning the freedom of the human will; a queftion which 
continued to be agitated, long after their other fubtilties were 
condemned to oblivion. With Ariftotle, all will is free-will; 
fince nothing can be more free than that which is voluntary : 
and although fome actions originating in ourfelves are confidered 
as of a mixed nature, becaufe they are performed reluctantly, 
though {pontaneoufly, this happens merely becaule, of two 
evils, we naturally choofe the leaft: fuch actions, how contrary 
foever to our will in their own nature, being neverthelefs volun- 
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BOOK tary in reference to the unfortunate circumftances in which we 


happen to be placed. 

His work, hitherto, proceeds with great regularity. He 
began by proving that the happinefs of man confifts in the 
exercife of the moral and intelle€tual virtues; or, in his own 
technical language, “ that happinefs is energy direCted in the line 
of virtue.” As his definition of happinefs implies an acquaint- 
ance with the nature of virtue, and the knowledge of virtue 
implies that of the mind in which this habit refides, he explains 
the different parts or principles of the mind, whether rational 
or irrational; fhewing that both principles neceffarily co- 
operate in the acquirement of good moral habits, as well as in 
the approbation of good moral charaéters. This fyftem is totally 
different from that which regards morality as founded folely or 
ultimately on feeling ; whether a moral fenfe, fympathy, or any 
other modification of merely fenfitive nature; an abfurd doc- 
trine, liable to grofs and dangerous perverfion ; and which has 
often been employed to juftify, and even to produce the wildeft 
practical errors. Having explained his theory of Ethics, the 
Author proceeds to the practice ; and concludes this Book with 
the examination of courage and temperance. 
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BOOK Ik. 


ARGUMENT. 


Moral eleftion and preference.—Our habits voluntary—Courage, 
—Its different kinds aiftinguifbed.—T emperance.—Natural and 
adventitious wants —Comparifon of intemperance and cowardice, 


yo is relative to paffions and ations; of which, thofe 
only which are voluntary, are the objeéts of praife or blame; 

and thofe which are involuntary, are the objects always of par- 
don, and fometimes of pity. In treating of virtue, therefore, 
it is neceflary clearly to explain what is meant by the epithets 
voluntary and involuntary; the force of which words ought to 
be fully underftood by legiflators, - when they eftablifh re. 
wards and punifhments. Thofe actions and thofe crimes, then, 
are involuntary, which are either done by compulfion, or com- 
mitted through ignorance. We are faid to act or move by com- 
pulfion, when the principle of ation or motion is not in our- 
felves, but external; as when we are driven before the force of 
the wind, or impelled by ftrength greater than our own. But 
it is doubtful whether thofe evils are voluntary which we either 
encounter through motives of honour, or endure through the 
fear of greater calamities. Thus, if a tyrant commands us to 
commit fome act of bafenefs, having in his power our parents 
and children, whofe fate depends on our obedience; and when 
failors or merchants in a ftorm throw their goods overboard 
to fave their lives ; fuch actions are of a mixed nature, but rather 
voluntary, becaufe, at the moment of doing them, they are mat- 
ters of choice ; and the true motive to any action is that by 
ec2 which 
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which we are a€tuated at the time of performing it, Befides, 
the principle of motion is in ourfelves, and may be exerted or 
not at pleafure. Such aétions, therefore, are voluntary in refer 
ence to the unfortunate circumftances in which we are placed, 

though independently of thofe circumftances they are much 
againft our will; and therefore, confidered. abfolutely, are invo- 
luntary. 

Actions of this mixcd kind are fometimes the objects of high 
panegyric, when we boldly encounter pain and difgrace for the 
fake of great and honourable advantages : and ‘wher we decline. 
this conflia&, we often render ourfelves the obje€ts of reproach, 
But to encounter difficulties and difgrace without the expect- 
ancy of honour or advantage, is the part only of a fool. On 
other occafions, though we receive not any praife, yet'we. meet 
with pardon, when our virtue yields to terrors too powerful for 


_ the weaknefs of humanity: but the degree in which it yields, 


is ftill in our power; for there are fome criminal ats to which 
neither threats nor violence can ever compel thofe who, rather 
than commit them, would fuffer the moft wretched death. In 
Euripides’ Alcmzon, the reafons for which that hero fays:he is 
forced to commit matricide, are only worthy of riticule. 

It is difficult to dotertnine: what odds are to be preferred, and 
what evils are to be encountered; and ftill more difficult in 
time of action and danger to adhere firmly to our predetermined. 
refolutions. For the moft part, men are forced to fuffer difgrace, 
only for the fake of avoiding pain; and as thefe evils are of a 
different kind, it is not eafy fairly to compare, and exactly to 
appretiate them: but when pain is preferred to difgrace, our 


manlinefs is praifed; when difgrace is preferred to pain, our 


effeminacy is blamed. On the whole then, what actions are 
compullory? Are they: thofe only whofe principle is external, 
se and 
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and in which the immediate agent has not any voluntary fhare? BOOK 


Or, fhall we call thofe actions compulfory, which, though mat- , ue A 


ters of choice relatively to the unfortunate circumftances in which 
we are placed, are yet, when confidered in themfelves, abfolutely 
againft our will? We fay, that fuch aéts ought to be confidered. 
rather as voluntary, becaufe all a€tions being converfant about 
particulars only, muft depend on circumftances, and leave room 
for the preference of one motive to another. If it fhould be 
faid that pléafures and honours confifting in things: external to 
ourfelves, the aétions performed for their attainment, are alfo 
compulfory, all ations whatever would then. deferve this epithet, 
becaufe all proceed from fuch motives, ‘But it is abfurd to 
accufe pleafure, which cannot be the object either of punifh- 
ment or blame; and not ourfelves, who are too eafily feduced 
by it; and equally: abfurd to confider ourfelves as the caufe of 
our good aétions, and pleafure as the caufe of our bad ones. 
Thofe aétions only, therefore, are properly compulfory, whofe 
principle lies without, and which are totally independent of our 
own voluntary ca-operation. 

We faid that crimes committed through i ignorance are invo- 
luntary. But this affertion is not univerfally true ; for thofe 
only are involuntary, which produce pain and repentance, He 
who has committed a wickednefs through ignorance, and feels 
no compunétion for the a, cannot be faid indeed to have done 
voluntarily what he did not intend; nor, on the other hand, is 
his aétion involuntary, fince he feels not any uneafinels for the 
commiffion of it. But as 47s aétion is involuntary who repents ; 
bis, who repents not, may be called ot. voluntary: that things of 
different natures may be expreffed by different names. A dif- 
tindtion is alfo to be made, between ating through ignorance 

and. 
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BOOK and with ignorance. A man drunk, or in a paffion, is guilty of 


violence through intoxication or anger, not through ignorance, 
though ignorantly; and every bad man is ignorant of what 
things it is his duty either to door to avoid; an ignorance pro-- 
found and univerfal, infeparably conneéted with his pravity of 
will and cleétion, and therefore inexcufable. But in the par~ 
ticular a€tions, which, becaufe committed through ignorance, 
feem entitled to pardon ar pity, it will often be ufeful to diftin- 
guith, between the agent and the ation, its fubje&, end, the 
manner how, and the inftrument with which it is performed. 
None but a madman can be ignorant with regard to all thofe 
particulars. In whatever he has done, every one in his fenfes 
muft know that he himfelf was the agent; but he may not 
know that he was doing wrong; as thofe who blab in fpeaking, 
beg pardon for words which efcaped them unintentionally ; 
or, as /Ef{chylus‘ profaned the myftical terms, not knowing 
them to be fuch; and, in a@ions, a man fhowing a catapult, 
difcharged that formidable engine; and Meropé would have 
flain her own fon, taking him for an enemy ; poifons have been 
given inftead of remedies; fome perfons have been killed by 
thofe who inftrugted them in their exercifes; and others have been 
flain with {pears thought to be blunted, or with ftones miftaken 
for pumice. The refult of fuch a@ions being totally different 
from what the agents intended, they are juftly deemed involun- 
tary, when accompanied with pain and repentance; whereas 
thofe actions feem moft voluntary, which not only proceed 
‘from our own movements, but which are begun, carried on, and 

terminated 


« /Efchylus was acquitted by the Areopagus for divulging fome expreffions ufed in 
the myfteries, having proved that he was not initiated, and therefore did not know 
what he faid. Clemens Alexandrin. ftrom. ii. 
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terminated with a clear perception or knowledge of their real 
nature and end. To which of the two claffes then fhall we 
afcribe things done through anger or appetite? If we call 
them involuntary, brute animals, and children, who are yet ins 
capable of reafon, can never a¢t voluntarily. But appetite and 
_anger are principles of human nature, as well as reafon itfelf ; 
and when they prompt us to a@_amifs, are not lefs voluntary 
than when they prompt us to a@ properly; to repel injuries, 
and to defend our perfons; to gratify hunger which promotes 
health, or to gratify curiofity which promotes knowledge. 
That which is involuntary is painful, but the gratification of 
our natural appetites is highly pleafing. Befides, what does it 
import us to fay, that things done in paffion are lefs voluntary 
than thofe done on reflection, fince guilty tranfports of paffion 
ought to be as carefully avoided and fhunned as deliberate vil- 
lainy? The aétions of man too often proceed from anger or 
concupifcence; which irrational impulfes, being moving prin- 
ciples in the human frame, cannot, without abfurdity, be confi- 
dered as involuntary *. 

Having thus diftinguifhed a€tions and paffions as voluntary 
and involuntary, we next proceed to treat of that intentional 
election or preference of one plan of conduét to another, which 
feems, ftill more than actions themfelves, to compofe the 
nature and effence of virtue, and to conftitute the diftinGtion 
of characters. This eleGion or preference i is not only voluntary, 
but fomething more *; for it belongs not to brute animals and 

children, 
* See Magna Moralia, b. i. c. xiii. ; and Ethie. Eudem. b. ii. c, vii. 


* ems wrzor to exuziore “ Voluntary,” is an epithet of more extenfive application. It 


applies to actions that are not “ deliberate.” Moral election therefore implies fomee 
thing more than merely what is “ voluntary.” 
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BOOK children; whofe actions: are voluntary.;° nor to voluntary acts 
4 ee > done fuddenly, with. fuch precipitate hafte as leaves not any 


time for comparifon, elegtion, or choice. Thofe who name it 
inclination, paffion, or opinion, feem to miftake its nature. For 
the paffions, whether founded in anger or concupifcence, are 
common to man with the brute creation; but this election ‘or 


preference is peculiar to himfelf. The intemperate man ads 


from paflion, without ele@tion; -but the man of true temperance 
a&ts from election, without paffion’... The calm motive, by 


-which he is a@tuated, is a thing fo different from paflion or 


defire, that it is frequéntly fet in dire& oppofition to them: but 
defire cannot be oppofed to defire, nor any one paffion to itfelf. 
Pleafure and pain are the ultimate movihg: principles which fet 
all the defires and paffions towork, but the actions of good 
men depending on a higher caufe, do not obey their -impulfe. 
Neither ought this intentional preference or election to be con~ 


* founded with mere inclinations or wifhes, though it appears, to 


be nearly connected with them. We may with for things im- 
poffible, as immortality; or things not depending on ourfelves, 
as that fuch a player or wreftler may gain the ‘prize. _ But to 
prefer impoflibilities, is the part only of a madman ; and moral 
ele€tion or choice implies, that the goods preferred may be 
obtained by our ‘own exertions. Befides, our wifhes relate 
principally to ends; our preferences, to méans:.’ we with for 

a oe ’ : v2; health, 


Y Saxgarns emiluyor peer wearrit, meoaipepercs Bs 3° 8 eyyngarns Y avamradwy wooaspepsves pny, 
¢ 6 ig Meoas rey 7 MAb TEOGIERMEVOS [LEY 
rriduzev de “ The intemperate man aéts defiring, not preferring; the. temperate 


‘man (quite the reverfe) aéts preferring, not defiring.” The full fenfe of this paflage 
will appear hereafter, when we come to treat of the important diftinctions between 


temperance and felf-command on the one fide, and intemperance, or weaknefs and 


swickednelfs, on the other: diftinStions effential to a complete theory of: Ethics, but 


‘which Ariftotle is the only author that clearly, explains. 
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health, we prefer the means neceflary for attaining it; “to 
with for happinefs,” is correct language; “to prefer happi- 
nefs,” is an expreflion highly inaccurate: our preferences feem 
univerfally to relate to things within our own power. Moral 
preferences, therefore; are not ‘merely-opinions; which latter 
may relate to things impoffible, eternal, and unchangeable ; 
and which are characterifed by the epithets “ true” and “ falfe,” 


not by thofe of “ good” and “ bad ;” which apply only to our . 


- preferences or elections. Thefe laft differ not only fram. opi- 
nion in general, but from every opinion in particular; for by 
no opinion whatever, and which is merely an opinion, are 
our charaéters marked as good or bad. Our preferences 
afcertain the morality of our aétions and habits. But our 
opinions merely tell us what it is that we choofe or reject ; 
wherein it may be ufeful or hurtful; and how it may prove 
either the one or the other. Our opinions are eftimated by their 
truth, our preferences by their propriety ; the former are unftable 
like their caufes, the latter are regulated by our own expe- 
rience ; * and what opinion tells us to be the beft road, is not 
always that which we choofe to follow, our vices dragging us 
in an oppefite direction*. To determine whether this moral 
preference is either preceded by, or accompanied with opinion, 
belongs not to the prefent queftion, which confifts only in de- 
ciding whether thefe two be one and the fame. We fee that 
they are not. What then can this moral preference be, fince 


it belongs not to any of the clafles above mentioned? It plainly” 


is voluntary, but alfo fomething more, fince it implies delibera- 
tion and reafon ; and, as its name indicates, is that which, after 


due 
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due-comparifons made by the underftanding, the will prefers. 

as beft ’ * 

But it is worthy of confideration, whether ‘all queftions be 
the objects of fuch deliberations and comparifons, or. fome 

queftions only. There are fome points concerning which none" 


‘but a fool er - madman would hefitate a moment; and we are 


not faid to deliberate concerning things eternal and unalterable, 
as the exiftence of the univerfe, or the incommenfurability of 
the fides of a {quare with its diagonal. . Neither do we deliberata 
concerning things merely fortuitous, as the finding of a trea- 
fure ; nor concerning thofe which ‘either naturally or neceffarily 
always happen after the fame manner, as the feafons of draughts 
and tempeftssthe rifing, fetting, and motions of the planets. 
Nor do all human affairs, that is, all thofe ‘depénding on the ex- 
ertions of man, form a fit fubje&t for our deliberation, The 
Lacedxmonians do not deliberate what is the conftitution of 
government moft fuitable to the Scythians; becaufe the conduct 
ef the Lacedwmonians cannot have any efficacy in eftablithing 


it: The proper objeét of deliberation, therefore, confifts in 


thofe praGtical matters, which depend on our own exertions ; ~ 
fince thefe are the only things that remain“unmentioned. Na~ 
ture, neceffity, fortune, intellect, are all of them confidered as 
eaufes; but our deliberations bear a reference to thofe caufes 
only which it is in our own power to. influence and control. 
Things fubjected to ftri@& rules, admit not of deliberation; for 
example, in writing the letters of the alphabet, we have only 
to follow the practice prefcribeds. ' But the great field for deli- 

‘ beration 


- ® See Ethics to Eudemus, b. ii. c. vii; vill, ix, x. ; and. Magn..Moral. -b. i. c. xiii, 
iv, xV, XVi, Xvi, XVilie 
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iberation lies in thofe pra@ical arts which are uncertain and doubt- 
‘ful; phyfie, economy, and navigation, rather than the gymnattic; 


becaufe the more precarious their operations are, the more patient . 


deliberation is requifite ; it is more neceflary therefore in arts 
‘than in fciences; and muft be conflantly exercifed about thofe 
things which, as they are not fortuitous, happen, for the moft 
part, after the fame manner; but concerning which, it is not 
eafy for human wifdom to forefee how they will, in any given 
calc, fall out.---Ia-matters of this kind, which are of high 
moment, we do not choofe to aét without the advice of coun- 


fellors, miftrufting our own fagacity.’~ Ht was before-obferved, 


‘that we do not deliberate concerning ends, but concerning the 
“means by which they may be attained. A phyfician never 
examines, whether hé” fhall cure his patient; nor an orator, 
whether he fhall perfuade his audience; nor a ftatefman, whe- 
ther he fhall promote public profperity. But the means through 
which thofe feveral purpofes may be beft attained, are the pro- 
per objects of their refpedtive deliberations; which: often ex- 
‘tend to a Tong feries of reafoning: for the immediate inftru- 
ments, or agents, through which their defigns may be effected, 
-muft often be procured by means of others more remote, and 
“ thofe, by others naturally prior ; until they arrive finally at the 
firft efficient caufe ; which, as in a mathematical inveftigation 
or analyfis, is frequently. the ‘aft in the order of difcovery. 
‘The ftatefman, too, as well as the mathematician, when he 
comes to an impoflibility, there ftops; and tries fomé other 
road, which may lead to the end in view: -as for example, if 
money be wanted, and cannot poflibly be found, his {chemes, 
which muft be ineffectual without it, are immediately laid 
afide; but he does not defift from his purpofe until he ‘has. 
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BOOK examined not only his own refources but thofe of his friends + 


r 
i 


for what may be done by our friends, is in our own power, 
fince they may be fet to work by a principle in ourfelves. Our 
deliberations, therefore, relate to inftruments, to agents, to 
materials, and to means; and not only to the caufes by which, 
but to the manner in which, our aétions are to be performed, 
our conduct regulated, and .our- purpofes effeed. On the 
other hand, our ends and purpofes themfelves are never fub- 
jeéts of deliberation ; neither are we faid to deliberate concern. 
ing thofe particulars, which are merely perceptions of fenfe, 
as whether this bit of bread be well baked; neither can our 
deliberations be indefinite or endlefs, becaufe this would imply: 
a defire without an obje€t. Moral preference, thed, is not 
deliberation, but that which, after mature deliberation, is pre- 
ferred as moft agreeable to the commanding principles in our 
nature. In this preference, deliberation terminates ; and from 
it, action commences. This natural progrefs appears in the 
Heroic Polities, faithfully delineated by, Homer.“ The wifdom 
of the fenate-deliberates, and ‘prefers; and declares. its refolves 
to the people; who immediately carry them into execution. 
Moral preference, then, relates to thofe things only which may. 
be accomplithed by our own exertions; it is appetite or affec- 
tion, combined with, and modified by, reafon’; and, as above 

. obferved, 

* The fagacious Polybius analyfes with Ariftotle the moral prinsiple or faculty 
into reafon or intellect, operating on the focial and fympathetic nature of man. ‘The 
paflage is in the part of Polybius tranflated by Hampton, in whofe words I fhall give 
it. ‘ From the union of the two fexés, to-which all are naturally inclined, childrea 
are born. When any of thefe therefore, being arrived at perfe& age, inftead of yield- 
ing {uitable returns of gratitude and affiftance to. thofe by whom they have been bred, 
on the contrary, attempt to injure-them by words or aétions, it is manifeft that thofe 


who behold the wrong, after having alfo feen the fufferings and the anxious cares that 
were 
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obferved, converfant, not about ends, but about the beft means 
by which they may be attained. 

Volition, on the contrary, is, as above faid, converfant only 
about ends; which confift, according to fome, in real, and, ac- 
cording to others, in feeming, good. he opinion of thofe 


who think that the will is moved only by what is really. 


good, involves this contradi€tion, that the volitions of a bad’ 

man are not voluntary ; and the opinion of thofe who think 
ar 

; .*r "o. that 


were fuftained by’the parents in the nourifhment and education of their children, mutt 
be greatly offended and difpleafed at fuch progeeding. For man, who, among all the 
various kinds of animals, is alone endowed with the faculty of reafon, cannot, like the 
reft, pats ovef fuch actions with indifference ; but will make refleGtion on what he 
fees ; and comparing likewif the future with the prefent, will not fail to exprefs his 
indignation at this injurious treatment ;. to which, as he forefees, he may alfo-at fome 
time be expofed. Thus again, when any one who has been fuccoured by another in 
the time of danger, inftead of fhewing the like kindnefs to this benefactor, endeavours 
at any time to deftroy or hurt him ; it is certain that all men muft be-fhocked by fuch 
ingratitude, through fympathy with the refentment of their neighbour ; and from an 
apprehenfion alfo, that the cafe may be their own. And from hence arifes, in the 
mind of every man, a certain notion of the nature and force of duty, in which confifts 
both the beginning and: the.end: of juftices . In-like gaanner, the:man, who, in defertce 
of others, is feen to throw himfelf the foremoft.into every danger, and even to fuftain 
the fury of the fierceft animals, never fails to obtain the loudeft acclamations of ap- 
plaufe and veneration from all the multitude ; while he who thews a different condu&; 
is purfued with cenfure and reproach. And thus it is that the people begin to difcern 
the nature of things honourable and bafe, and in what confifts the difference between 
them; and to perceive that the former, on account of the advantage that attends 
them, are fit to be admired and imitated, and the latter to be detefted and avoided.” 
Polybius, |. vi. c.6.. The doctrine contained in this paffage is expanded by Dr. Smith 
into a theory of moral fentiments. But he departs from his author in placing the percep- 
tion of right and wrong in fentiment or feeling ultimately and fimply. This alfo was the 
doétrine of Hutchefon, who afcribes our notions of virtue and vice to what he calls a 
moral fenfe*. Polybius, on the contrary, maintains with Ariltotle, that thefe notions 
arife from reafon or intelle€t operating on affection or appetite; or, in other words, 
that the moral faculty is a compound, and may be refolved into two fimpler principles 
"of the mind. : 


* Hutchefon’s Mora! Philofophy. . 
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BOOK that the will is moved only by feeming good, deftroys all natu- 
Hh ral motives to volition, and makes it dependent merely on hu- 
man caprice. If fuch opinions muft at firft fight be rejected, 
let us, then, fay, that real good is the natural caufe of volition, 
: but that each individual prefers what feems good to himfelf; 
a good man, what is truly good ; anda bad man, what he hap-. 
pens tothink fo; juft as we fee, in different habits and conftitu- 
tions of body, the fame things are not equally conducive to 
the health of all alike, but wholefome things agree with. healthy 
conftitutions, whereas the fickly often delight moft in things natu- 
rally unwholefome. In the fame manner the moral conftitution 
of a virtuous man, being congenial with truth, appreciates things 
by their real worth; for fuch as our habits are, fuch will be the 
eftimates which we form of honour, pleaftre;-and.every objed 
_ of defire, This perhaps is the chief excellence of virtue, that ; 
it enables us to fee the true value of things, and to meafure 
them by a corre ftandard.’ But the multitude, deceived by 
‘appearances, purfue pleafures as the only good, and fhun pain 
__as the Only: evils -~ --r- eee ener ae ; 7 
Chap.s. . Ends are, then, the ‘objects of volition 3 and the means of 
-_—— attaining them are the objects of deliberation and preference ; 
That our . : : . 
~ habits are which, being converfant only about fuch -things as are.in our 
voluntary- * own power, the virtues immediately proceeding from them muft 
‘alfo be in our own power, and voluntary, as well as the contrary 
vices. The poet’s fentiment therefore is but Bey true: , 
*¢ None choofes wretchednefs, or a delight". oP a 
- _ The 


© wesc ae mromngos wl’ axer paxxge * Nobody is willingly wicked, or happy againft his 
will? The fentiment is afcribed to an ancient tragedian. Ethic. Nicom. edit. Ox- 
ford, ps 108. and to Hefjod, “ » vais psyedass-” Euftrat. in Moral. Ariftot. p. 62. 
__ The verfe originally meant that nobody was willingly mmiferable, &c. that fenfe 
being given to the word semgos in Hefiod. Suidas fays, that Hefiod wrote a catalogue * 
of illuftrious women in five books, from which work Buttes conjectures this verfe 
may be copied. £ 
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‘The latter claufe cannot be difputed; but the former mut be pooKk 


denied, otherwife we muft reject the dodtrine juft eftablithed, 


that man is the author of his own actions; and that thofe . 


things, whofe principles or caufes are in ourfelves, are alfo in 
our own power. Yet thefe truths are attefted by common fenfe 


and univerfal experience. Criminal ations are punifhed by 
‘law, when not committed either through compulfion or igno-~ 


ranct;-in which cafes they are pardoned, as not proceeding 
from ourfelves. Praife-worthy aétions, on the otlier hand, are 
encouraged and honoured; that as men are deterred ; from 
vice by the dread of punifhment, they may be excited to virtue 
‘by the hope. of reward... But were not our conduét voluntary, 
fuch perfuafives to virtue would. be ufelefs and abfurd ;, and 
there would be no more fenfe in exhorting a man to his duty, 
‘than in perfuading him not to feel cold or heat, thirft or hun- 
ger. Crimes committed through ignorance are only excufable 


when the ignorance-is involuntary ; for -when the.caufe of it: 


lies in ourfelves, it is then juftly punifhable ; as in that ancient 


law which inflits a double penalty on crimes done in drunken-_ 
nefs*, ©The ignorance of thofe laws, which all may know if. 


they will, does not excufe the breach of them; and neglect is. 
riot*pardonable, where attention ought to be beftowed. . But 
-. perhaps we are incapable of attention. This however is our 
- own fault; fince the incapacity has been contracted by our 
continual careleffnefs ; as the eevils of injuftice and intemper- 


ance are contracted by the daily commiffion of iniquity, and’ 


the daily indulgence in voluptuoufnefs. For fuch as our ac- 
tions are, fuch muft our habits become; a truth confirmed by 
fuch univerfal experience, that to be ignorant of it betrays the 
as ailieats ; ; groffeft 


a This, and-other laws of the fame tendency, will be confidered in the: “ Politics.” 
é : 6 : 
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--BOOK groffeft ftupidity. - It is plain therefore that our vices are vo- 
.y luntary; fince we voluntarily do thofe-things which we- know 


muft produce them. But does it depend merely on our own 
wills to corre& and reform our bad habits? It certainly does 
not; neither does it depend on the will.of a patient, who has 


_ defpifed the advife of his phyficiat, to recover that health which 
- is loft by his own profligacy... When we have thrown a: ftone, 


we cannot reftrain its flight; but it depended entirely on our- 
felves, whether we fhould throw it or not. The villain and 
the voluptuary are therefore voluntarily fuch; becaufe the caufe 
of their. turpitude lies folely in themfelves. - Not only the vices 
of the mind, but even the imperfetions of the body, are juft 
fubje&ts for reproach, when they are not natural, but produced 
through our own" indolence~or Neglect.» We _pity blindness, 
lamenefs, or, deformity, when they proceed from caufes inde- 


-pendent on thofe affliated with them; but they are juft ob-~ 
jeGts of reproach, when contraéted. through drunkennefs or 
‘any other fpecies of debauchery ; and, in the fame manner, all 


vices and imperfections are blameable which cnerante in our 
felves * . 

_ But fhould any endeavour to excufe aa wickedaets by 
faying that all men afpire after apparent good, but that the ap- 
pearances or phantafms which make us affign to things this im- 
portant epithet, arife notfrom our own fuggeftion, but depend 
on our conftitution and charaGtes, it may be anfwered, that in 
as far as we ourfelves are the caufes of this conftitution and 
.charaGer, we alfo muft be the caufes of thefe phantafms or ap- 
pearances. But if the two former depend not at all on our- 


“felves, and villains, when they commit wickednefs, do it merely. 
through ignorance of the ends at which they ought to aim ; 


; and 
* The Magna Moralia, and Ethics to Eudemus, as above. 
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and virtuots men,on the contrary, when they perform vittuous 
actions, do them merely through Nature’s bounty in furnifh- 
ing them with a moral. or intellectual eye,. which enables them 
to difcern what is truly good; this furely would, inthe latter, 
be the beft and faireft of pre-eminences, a prerogative not-ad- 
ventitious but innate‘, not acquired by inftruétion or example, 
but growing up fpontaneoufly with the admirable frame of 
their natural conftitution. _ Firft of all, if this were the. cafe,. 
virtue would not be voluntary any more than vice, fince both. 
would folely depend’ on the original organization of our minds. 
But if we ourfelves are in any degree the artificers of our own 
characters; and if it depends on.our ownvoluntary atts, what fort 
of habits we fhall form ; .and, if not entirely what ends we shall 
purfue, at leaft what means we fhall ufe for-their attainment ; 
then both our virtue and our vices will be voluntary ; and, as. 
fuch, the former will be the objects of praife and reward, and 
the latter of blame-and-punifhment:: 
_ We have thus given a {ketch of the virtues in general, fhew- 
ing that. they are practical habits, confifting in mediocrity, de- 
pendent on ourfelves, voluntary, and agreeable to right reafon. 
AGions and habits are not precifely in the. fame fenfe. volun+ 
taty ;-the' former: are voluntary throughout, from beginning 
to end; but the beginnings only of habits, which gain force, 
Hke maladies, by degrees, until they become irrefiftible; even 
* thefe 
* This word is ufed in other parts of Ariftotlé’s works to diftinguifh natural powers 
from thofe acquired. by-our own, exertions. Thus in his Metaph. L. ix. c.v. Amacur 
a Buran otooiny Tay er cvyytrer, dior Ter auobrcean, tw Os bers bs 75 re caren’ ru» de 
RD iets bio Tag Twr sear “ The moft general divifion of powers is into three, which. . 
are innate, like the fenfess thofe acquired by cuftom, like the power of playing. on. 


the flute ; and thofe acquired by inftruétion, like many of the arts.” 
VOL. 1. EE 
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thefe however are alfo voluntary, fince their caufes were fuch, 
namely, the actions by which they were formed. We now 
proceed to confider the feveral virtues in particular; wherein 
each confifts, to what objeét it relates, and :in what manner it 
relates to them; whence their number will be manifeft:—and 
firft, concerning courage. 

This virtue, as -we-fermerly obferved, confifts in the mode- 
ration and propriety of our affections and ations in reference 
to thofe caufes and circumftances which either excite fear, or 
infpire confidence. Since whatever is evil is in fome degree 
formidable *, fear is defined “ the dread of evil,” and of evil of 
every kind, infamy, poverty, difeafe, friendleffnefs, and death. 
But courage is not difplayed in univerfal fearleffnefs ; for not 
to fear infamy is the part oF impudence-and-bafenefs; whereas 
the worthy and refpectable charaéter has always the keeneft 
fenfe of thame, and the ftrongeft averfion to difgrace. Yet 
impudence fometimes pafles for courage; and may be fo 
called, by a metaphor ; fince it refembles that virtue in being 
equally fearlefs, Neither poverty nor difeafe, nor whatever 
proceeds not from any voluntary turpitude, ought, perhaps, to 
be much dreaded by thofe who afpire to the dignity of virtue ; 
yet fearleffnefs, as to fuch objets, does not conftitute what is 
properly called courage, though it fometimes receives metapho- 
rically that name: for thofe who tremble at the found of war, 
may be liberal of their money, and fearlefs of poverty; thofe, 
furely, are not cowards, who dread the infults likely to fall on 
their wives or children; nor are thofe to be dignified with the 
epithet of courageous, who, with the calm intrepidity of flaves, 

endure 


8 ecCopeba ® Swrsven ra Qobega” ravra F acts ce amrug arene xaxa. “© We fear things 
formidable, which, to exprefs them in one word, are evils.”” 
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endure the profpect of difgraceful ftripes. To what kindof BOOK 


terrors, then, does courage render us fuperior? To the greateft 
of all, the fear of death ; for death feems of all things the moft 
formidable; becaufe, in common opinion, it is the ultimate 
limit of all our pains and pleafures, beyond which there is nei- 
ther good nor evil. ‘Yet courage is not alike fhewn in con- 
tempt for every form of death. This virtue appears not con- 
fpicuous in difeafe or fhipwreck, but in an honourable death in 
the field of battle, which is, of all, the faireft and moft illuftrious; 
as is attefted bythe honours with which it is rewarded, both 
by republics and kings. Courage, therefore, 1% peculiarly dif- 
played in encountering death in battle, and in fetting warlike 
dangers at defiance: not but that a brave man will be fearlefs 
during a ftorm at fea, or on a fick-bed; but his fortitude is 
different from that of failors, who are rendered fearlefs through 
experience and cuftom; whereas he, perceiving no means of 
fafety, fubmits with indignant * ‘intrepidity to a death, from 
which no honour can be reaped, and in which no exertion of 
manhood can be difplayed. 

The 


Mar rats reraurans de G0ugais where ueaeyc Both Ulyfles and Eneas thought with our 


author. 
With what a cloud the brows of Heaven are crown’d ? 
‘What raging winds? What roaring waters round? 
’Tis Jove himfelf the {welling tempeft rears ; 
Death, prefent death, on every fide appears. 
Happy ! thrice happy, who in battle flain, 
Preft, in Atrides’ caufe, the Trojan plain, &c. Ody. V. v. 390. 


And Eneas, 
O ter quaterque beati, 
Queis ante ora patrum, Trojz fub mcenibus altis, 
Contigit oppetere, &c. fEneis, 1. is ve 98. 
EE2 
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“The fame evils which terrify one perfon are not formidable 
to another; though there are fome of fuch an irrefiftible nature, 
as to fhake the firmeft minds, and to in{pire fear-into. all pof- 
feffed of underftapding, But thofe objedts of terror which fur- 
pafs not the ftrength of human nature, differing from each other 
in magnitude, as well as do the grounds of confidence, courage 
will difcriminate. between real and apparent dangers; and 


make us meet the former as brave men ought, unfhaken and - 
- dauntlefs, fubjeéting the inftin@ive emotions of fear to the 


dictates of reafon and of honour. For we betray our weak- 
nefs, not only when we fear things really not formidable, but 
when we are affected in an undue degree, or at an improper 
time, by objects of real danger... A brave man avoids fuch 
errors ;. and, eftimating things by their-real-sworth, prefers the 


grace and beauty of habitual fortitude to the delufive fecurity _ 


of deformed cowardice. Yet he is not lefs careful to avoid 
that excefs of intrepidity, which, being rarely met with, is, like 
many other vices, without a name; though nothing but mad- 


nefs, or a moft ftupid infenfibility, can make any man preferve,.- 


amidft earthquakes and inundations, that unfhaken compofure, 
which has been afcribed to the Celts An overweening efti- 
mate of the caufes of confidence, and a confequent excels of 
courage, is called audacity; a boaftful fpecies of .bravery, and 
the mere ape of true-manhood. What the brave man is, the 
rafh and audacious man withes to appear; he courts and pro- 
vokes unneceffary dangers, but fails in the hour of trial; and 
is, for the moft part,.a bluftering bully, who, under a femblance 
of pretended courage, conceals no inconfi iderable portion of 

° . cowardice. 


} Alexander, who perhaps knew them better than his preceptor, confidered the 


xshtas OF xadatas, OF yararas,” the Celts or r Gauls, as an arrogant and beaftful nation, 
ae eee eT Th OOS nk (eae. = 
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‘cowardice. But the complete and genuine coward eafily be- 
trays himfelf, by fearing either things not formidable, or things 
formidable, in an undue degree; and his failing is the more 
manifeft, becaufe it is accompanied with plain indications of 
pain; he lives in ‘continual alarm, and is therefore {piritlefs 
" and dejeéted; whereas courage warms our breafts, and animates 
our hopes. Such then is the character of. true courage, as op- 
pofed to audacity on one hand, and cowardice on the, other. 
It holds the middle place between thofe vicious extremes; it is 


calm and fedate; and though it-never provokes danger, is al--" 
ways ready to meet even death in an honourable caufe.. But - 
to die, rather than endure manfully the preffure of poverty, or. 


the ftings of love, or any other cruet fuffering, is the part of a 
coward ; who bafely flies from an enemy that he has not {pirit 
to ehcounter; and“fgriominioufly quits the field, where he 
might have fuftained a ftrenuous and honourable conflid. 
vwThere are five kinds of courage, - befides that properly fo 
called. The firft kind is the political, which moft ‘refembles 
that above defcribed ; becaufe it is infpired by legal honours 
and rewards, and upheld by legal punifhments and infamy. 
Courage therefore chiefly prevails, where cowardice is moft 
ftigmatifed. Homer will fupply us with examples; heat thofe 
“of Heétor and Diomed : as, 
> Shall proud Polydamas before the pate* 

Proclaim, his counfels are obeyed too late,” 

Which timely followed but the former night, 

. What numbers had been faved by Heétor’s flight “B 
And Diomed, 

But ah, what gel : “fhould  iaghey HeBor boaft, 

T fled inglorious to the guarded coaft '? fo 
i ; This 

& TL, xxii-v. 140. & feq. 7 thy viii. ve 179. 8 feq. 
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This political courage moft refembles genuine valour, becaufe 
it originates in the love of glory and the fhame of reproach, 
which are virtuous’ and honourable motives... Nearly alike ta 
it, is that bravery which is infpired into foldiers by their ge+ 


,nerals; but inferior in merit,. fince engendered not by fhame, 
‘but by fear; and by the dread not of difgrace but of punith- 
ment. For generals compel by threatss-as"Hedtor: 


* On rufhed bold Heétor, gloomy as the night 
Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 

Points to the fleet ; for by the Gods, who flies, 
Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies ; 
No weeping fifter his cold eye fhall clofe, 

No friendly hand his funeral pile compofe. 


-,Who ftops to plunder at this-fignat hopryatenle 
The birds fhall tear him, and the dogs devour m2? 


> 


Thofe who: advance, - fearful: of ftripes, thould they retreat ; 


x 


-and thofe who ftand their ground, in confequence of obftacles’ 


to their flight, all fuch lofe the merit of bravery, becaufe they 
are brave on: compulfion.-Experience ‘and cuftom may pro- 
duce likewife an artificial bravery; wherefore Socrates thought 
that courage was-a matter of fcience. © Each is‘moft courageous 
in what he beft underftands ; and therefore foldiers in battle ; 
fince they know the emptinefs of many of the terrors with’ 
which the parade of war is accompanied. To the ignorant, 
therefore, they appear truly valiant ; befides, their experience 


has taught them {kilfully to employ their weapons, and by what 


means they may beift defend themfelves, and moft effectually 
affault their enemies, . They‘contend therefore with all the ad- 
vantage which a pradtifed prize-fighter enjoys over an ignorant 


. mh, -- .  ruftic; 
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ruftic ; or that men completely armed enjoy over naked troops; 
. for in fuch combats, fpirit and manhood yield to armed dex- 
terity. But when the odds are againft them, the courage of 
difciplined mercenaries fpcedily fails, and they are the firft to 
fly; whereas the national troops remain and are flain; which 
recently happened at the Hermzus,. where the Theban citizens 
preferred death to an ignominious fafety, while their auxili- 
aries, though they behaved valiantly in the beginning of the 
action, no fooner difcovered their inferiority in ftrength, than 
they bafely betook themfclves to flight; fearing death more 
than difgrace. Anger is often called to the affiftance of man- 
hood ; and men feem courageous through paffion, like wild 
beafts which turn, when wounded, and attack their purfuers; 
for both valour and anger makes us regardlefs of danger.— 
Whence Homer fays: 

Inflaming thus the rage of all their hofts* ; 

And Eto 

Each Trojan bofom with new warmth he fires °. 

Thefe paflages imply, that the excitement of anger is auxi- 
liary to courage; which, however, in man, ought to ori- 
ginate in a fenfe of honour, whereas in beafts it {prings only 
from the {mart of pain; for they turn on their purfuers, only 
when they are afraid or hurt; but, in their native woods or 
marfhes, they venture not to approach human kthd. Manly 
courage, therefore, cannot refult from the irritation of pain, or 
from that blind paffion which rufhes, improvident, on un- 
known dangers. Even the unfeeling. afs, when hungry, does 
not, through the feat of blows, forfake his pafture ; and 
adulterers, impelled by luft, have exhibited fignal examples of 


boldnefs ; 
8 Ih. xvi. v. 658. * Th vi. ve 6266 
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BOOK. boldnefs; but fuch things are tar ‘remote from true courage. 


Ill. 


Yet, of all paffions, anger is the moft nearly allied to this 
virtue, and would entirely accord with it, if dire@&ed by mature 
deliberation, and controlled by maxims of honour, Even in 
men, anger is painful, and revenge is fweet: yet acting under . 
the impulfe of fuch paffions, they are not courageous but 
quarrelfome ; “for neither reafon nor moral principle has any 
fhare in their behaviour; which has fomething in it refembling 
courage, but is not that virtue. Nor are perfons buoyed up by 
hope courageous; for they are confident of fuccefs, only 
becaufe they have often conquered. This confidence, indeed, 
refembles that of true courage; but it proceeds from a different 
principle, the opinion of fuperiority, and the confequent fenfe 
of fafety 5 and like the: {purtous wutowm-efdrunkards, (who are 
brave while fuccefsful,) fails them under the flighteft reverfe 
of fortune. But true courage furmounts real and known dan- 
gers, becaufe it is honourable to refift them, and bafe to fink 
under them. It is beft feen in fudden emergencies, becaufe, on 
fuch occafions, undifturbed firmnefs cannot be affumed, but 
muft be the refult of confirmed manly habits. Perfons igne- 
rant of the dangers which they encounter, have alfo a falfe 
femblance of courage; they are. fomewhat allied to’ thofe 
buoyed up- by hope, but are of a ftamp ftill inferior, their bold~ 
nefs being founded on miftake, and therefore deftitute of merit: 
for when they either know or fufpect the truth, they betake ; 
themfelves to fhameful flight ; as the Argives did, after encoun- 
tering the Lacedamonians, whom they miftook for Scy- 
onians. We have now defcribed, who are truly couragcous,, 
and who only feem to be fos 
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Though the office of courage confifts in moderating theim- BOOK 
pulfe of rath boldnefs, as well as the excefs of‘cautious timidity, a ' 
yet its principal bufinefs is employed about the latter ; becaufe it Chap. 9. 
is more difficult, and therefore more praifeworthy, to endure pain, 
than to refift pleafure; and we endure pain when we filence 
the didtates -of-fear, and encounter real dangers with manly 
fortitude. Yet the end and effence of courage are truly plea- 
fant, though the pleafure difappears amidit the crowd of painful 
circumftances with which it is accompanied, In the Gym- 
haftic games, the prize-fighters contemplate with pleafure the 
crowns and honours with which their vidtorics are rewarded : 
but their laborious exertions, and repeated wounds, are uncafy 
and painful. The fplendour of the prize, which is-finall, is 
loft therefore in the gloomy magnitude of furrounding circum- 
ftances. The fame thing happens as to courage. Death and 
wounds are painful toa brave man, and, reludtantly encoun- 
tered ;, yet he meets and. defies: them, becas(e it isshonourable 
to do fo; and although the more diftinguithed he is in virtue, 
and therefore in happinefs, he weil knows that his lofs in death 
will be the greater, and therefore the more deeply laments the 
dangers to which he is expofed; yet, on this account, his 
courage is only the more confpicuous in preferring a glorious 
death to a happy life. The exercife therefore of laborious vir. 
tue is painful in its progre(s, and only delightful as it approaches 
the goal.. But there are mercenary ruffians, who, though en- 
dowed with little true courage, are ready, for their miferabic 
hire, to throw away their lives, which are of ftill lefs. value. 
Thus much concerning courage; of which we may delineate 
“she nature, from the obfervations above made’. 

; ; We 
? Vid. Magna Moral. |. i. c. xiii; and Eudem. |. iii. ¢- i. 
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We now proceed to {peak of temperance, which, as well as” 
courage, is employed in regulating the irrational, and merely 
animal part of our ‘conftitution. Temperance, we have faid, 
ig the habit of mediocrity in our affections with -refpect to the 
objeéts which afford pleafure ; and alfo (though in a different 
manner, and an inferior degree) with refpect ta thofe which 
give pain. Ungoverned voluptucufnefs is the reverfe of tem- 
perance. We farther procced to examine what kinds of pleafure 
it is the office of temperance to regulate. Pleafures are commonly 
diftinguithed, as either corporeal or mental. Of the latter kind 
is the pleafure which we derive from virtue or from know- 
ledge ; with both of which we are delighted, becaule we love 
them; and that, without any bodily fenfation, but merely 
through mental affection. Neither temperance nor yoluptu- 
oufnefs are converfant about fuch pleafures, sor about any 
others not originating in the body. Men fond of the marvel- 
lous, and who delight in relating idle ftories from morning to 
night, are called prattlers, not profligates ; .nor are thofe guilty 
of intemperance who indulge exceffive grief for the lofs of their, 
fortunes or of their friends. Temperance relates therefore to 
bodily pleafures only, but not éven to them univerfally. It re- 
ftrains not the gratifieation which the eye receives from co- 
lours, figures, and pidtures, nor that given to the ear by de- 
clamation or mufic. There is a propriety, doubtlefs, in the 
affe@tién with which we defire, and the degree in which we in- 
dulge, thofe pleafures; but they who act properly in fuch par- 
ticulars, are not denominated temperate; nor thofe who ac&t 
improperly, intemperate. Nor do temperance and intempe- 
rance apply to our reftraint or indulgence with regard to the 
pleafures derived from the fenfe of {mell, except by way.of ac- 
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ceffion, that is, when grateful odours are confidered as an accef- 
fory to agreeable fenfations derived from the tafte or touch. 
To be delighted with the fragrancy of flowers and fruits, and 
of thofe aromatics which perfume the altars of the Gods, is 
never regarded as fenfuality ; ‘but a propenfity to vicious in- 
dulgence may appear in the pleafures received from thofe arti- 
ficial fcents which are employed for heightening perfous! allure- 
ments, and from the odour of thofe delicacies which form the 
luxury of our tables; becaufe, in thefe cafes, the perceptions of 
one fenfe naturally bring into our thoughts the ‘perceptions of 
other fenfes, which are too often indulged with grofs and beaftly 
intemperance.” The inferior aninials, when ‘hungry, are de- 
lighted with the {mell of their food; but this delight in them 
happens alfo, as above explained, by way of acceffion; dogs 
are pleafed with the fcent of the hare, becaufe they delight in 
cating that animal; and lions are pleafed, not with the bellow- 
ing of the bull, but with devouring him; and the bellowing 
only pleafes them, becaufe it is a proof that their prey is near 
to them, The fight of the deer or wild goat alfo delights 
them, becaufe it affords the expectation of foon tafting their 
fleth. Temperance, therefore, is converfant about thofe plea- 
fures only, which are common to us with beats ; and in which an 
exceflive indulgence is therefore juftly deemed the loweft de- 
pravity. Thofe pleafures depend entirely on the touch and tafte, 
but far more on the former ; the tafte being properly that fenfe 
which difcriminates different flavours, as is done by thofe who 
critically examine wines and fauces. But the beaftly fenfualift 
has little or no pleafure in any thing except mere corporeal con- 
tact in eating and drinking, as well as in venery. Wherefore 
the voluptuary Philoxenus wifhed his neck as long as a crane’s, 
that his gratification in the a¢t of fwallowing might be the more 
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durable. Temperance, therefore, is chiefly converfant about 
regulating the pleafures. of that fenfe, of which, as it is of all the 
moft common, the improper indulgence is the moft blameable 
and moft debafing ; fince it belongs to us, not as men, but as 
mere animals, To love and take delight in fuch gratifications, 
is to diveft ourfelves of the man, and to put on the wild beaft: 
for the more liberal pleafures of the touch, fuch as the warmth 
produced by friGtion and exercife in the gymuajfia, fall not under 
this head; intemperate voluptuoufnefs in conta, not extend- 
ing to the whole body, but centering in particular parts 
of it. 

Of our defires and appetites, fome are common and natural; 
others, peculiar and adventitious, Every animal. needs and de- 
fires nourifhment, either ‘dry or moift; ati@fometimes both ;. 
and in the vigour of life, every man, as Homer fays, wilhes 
for a mate. But all do not defire either the fame objeéts.;. 
nor is every particular obje& alike neceffary to the hap- 
pinefs of every individual; the defire of particular obje¢ts, 
therefore, is often confidered as peculiar and adventitious, 
This defire may neverthelefs be natural to: him who feels it, 
fince different men have different inclinations; and one 
perfon may receive much delight from that which cannot af- 
ford any gratification to another. In our natural defires, there 
are few improprieties ; the fole error confifting-in exceflive in- 
dulgence. Gluttony, which, inftead of fatisfying, overloads 
the flomach, is the vice only of the moft abje& of the human 
kind. But in adventitious and unnatural pleafures, there. is 
fcope for the wildeft and moft various. errors; which refult, not 
only from the exceffive degree, but from the improper and even 
odious objeéts, of our defires; as well as from the unbecoming 


manner and unfeafonable occafions on which they are in- 
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dutged. ‘Ifitemperance, then, is an excefs with regard to plea- 
fure; and juftly reprobated. With regard to pain, the office of 
temperance is different from that of fortitude. The intempe- 
rate man is grieved at miffing pleafure; which, by his perver- 
fity and folly, is thus abfurdly converted into a perpetual fource 
of pain; fince he defires it with diftrefling anxiety, and both 
abufes it when prefent, and forrows after it when it is gone. 
But temperance, which is not to be feduced by pleafures within 
jts power, cannot grieve at the lofs of thofe which are placed 
beyond its reach. Extreme infenfibility to pleafure is not the 
Jot of human nature: even brute beafts prefer one kind of food 
to another. The fault therefore of being too little affected by 
pleafure, as it feldom or never occurs, is not diftinguifhed by 
aname. But temperance holds the middle place between this 
namelefs vice and the oppofite extreme. The man endowed 


with temperance is fo, far from delighting in, or enjoying, the _ 


pleafures of the voluptuary, that he beholds them with detefta- 
tion and difguft. He indulges in none but lawful pleafures, 
and in them. feafonably and foberly; and not being intoxi-~ 
cated by them when ‘prefent, does not painfully long for them 
when abfent. His health, his fortune, and above all his ho- 
nour and his duty, prefcribe laws to his appetites. The pro- 
fligate prefers fenfual pleafures to all things befide: the man 
ef temperance eftimates them at their true value, and that a 
Jow one *. 

Intemperance is more voluntary than cowardice ; the former 
proceeding from the defire of pleafure, the latter from the aver- 
fion to pain: and fuch is the nature of pain that it difturbs and 
deftroys the frame of mind of thofe who behold its approach, 

and 
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BOOK and anticipate its pangs, Pleafure not producing thefe effects, 
is bi , the intemperate indulgence:'m it is: thetefore more voluntary, 
‘and confequently more blameable; efpecially fince there are 
innumerable opportunities: in life for reftraining our purfuit of 
unlawful or improper pleafures, and-thereby acquiring a con+ 
firmed habit of temperance, the feveral acts of which are unat=, 
tended with danger. The reverfe of this happens as to -cow- 
.ardice3 the opportunities for correting it are much fewer in 
number, and- the experiment is dangerous. _ But though parti-: 
cular inflances of cowardice are in fome meafure involuntary, 
_ through the invincible terror which produces them, and which 
~ impels thofe affected with it to throw away their fhields, and to 
commit other fhameful a@tions,-yet the frame and habit of mind 
- from which fuch aétions-flow, feems to be morea matter of choices 
- whereas the frame and habit of mind from which intemperance 
flows, feems lefs voluntary than the particular inftances of it for _ 
-no one can will or choofe, that by his internal conftitution he 
~ fhould be the fport of vicious propenfities, and ungovernable 
appetites. The word denoting intemperance in Greek is ap- 
plicable to the wanton and unchaftifed petulance of boys, which 
bears a near analogy to what is called intemperance in men. 
Which of the two was the primary meaning of the word, it is 
not material to inquire; for the tranfition is extremely natural 
from the one fignification to the other, nothing ftanding more 
in need of chaftifement than depravities which increafe by indy® 
gence; to which depravities, paffions as well as boys are pecu- 
- liatly liable. For boys are a€tuated almoft folely by paffion, 
. pleafure being their ruling purfuit; the defire of which, unlefs 
it be feftrained by higher principles and controlled by autho- 
rity, will tranfgrefs all reafonable bounds ; and, gaining ftrength 
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by repeated acts of indulgence, will finally deftroy and extin- 
guith the light of reafon itfelf. Our defires therefore ought to 
be few and moderate, and as obedient to the diGates of rea- 
: fon, as boys to the commands of their mafter. By fuch ha- 
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bitual regulation, they will gradually harmonife with the higher ~ 


powers of our nattire,’and at length terminate in the fame ex- 
cellent and honourable end; exhibiting the fteady luftre of vir~ 
tue; and exactly copforming, as to their object, degree, time, 
and all other circumftances, to the ftriét rules of propriety. So. 
much concerning temperance. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ho": treated of the virtues of courage and temperance, 
which, how. different foever in many refpects from each 
other, agree in this particular, that they both confift in the pro- 
per government of the irrational or merely fenfitive part of our 
nature, the author proceeds in the fourth book, to explain the na- 
ture of liberality, magnificence, magnanimity, meeknefs, courtefy, 
plain-dealing, and facetioufnefs. As things are beft underftood 


by comparifon, he points out and defines the blameable extremes, 


(for example, of niggardlinefs and profufion) which ftand in 
direét oppofition to each other; and which are both of them 
contrary, though not always in a like degree, to the praife- 
worthy habit which lies between them. He fhows that there 
is an intermediate, but anonymous habit, highly deferving of ap- 
probation, between the extremes of ambition and blameable 
infenfibility to honour: obferving on this and. other occa- 


fions, that many of the virtues, as well as of the vices, are- 


not accurately diftinguifhed by names; and that from this 
imperfection of language, much confufion refults ; for when 
the intermediate and praifeworthy habit is namelefs, each of 
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BOOK the extremes will ftrive to thruft itfelf into the middle place, 

teens which is the poft of honour; and that habit which is approved 
as virtue by one clafs of men, will be condemned as vice by ano- 
ther. He examines whether thame can be clafled with the 
virtues, fince it feems rather a paflion than a habit. He ex- 
plains what is meant by a conditional virtue, in oppofition to 
virtue fimply and abfolutely ; and-proves that fhame is at belt 
only a virtue of the conditional and imperfeét kind. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Liberality. —Vises oppofite thereto. —Magnificence ; its contrarics— 
Magnanimity. —Meeknefs ; its contraries. —Courtely ; its con- 
traries.—Plain-dealing ; its cotttraries.—Faceticufnefs ; its con- 


trarics.—Shame. 
¢ 


W?! proceed to {peak of liberality, which feems to‘be that 
virtue which bears a peculiar relation to proper ty. For 
the praife of liberality is not acquired by courage in war, mo- 
deration in pleafure, or juftice in judgment, but by the pro- 
priety of our behaviour in receiving or beftowing money, or 
whatever things can. be meafured by money; and principally in 
beftowing them. Of the propriety of our condu¢t in relation 
to property, prodigality and niggardlinefs are the two contrary 
and blameable extremes. Niggkrdline/s always refers to thofe 
who fet more than a juft value on money: but prodigality is 
fometimes employed to exprefs extravagant profufion joined 
with inordinate intemperance; for thofe are called prodigals, 
who waite their fortunes in ruinous pleafures, and thus fignally 
debafe themfelves by complicated worthlefsnefe. Yet prodi- 
gality more properly fignifies one fimple vice, that of ruining 
ourfelves by our own fault; for he ruins himfelf by his own 
fault, who waftefully confumes his property, that is, the means 
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BOOK by which his life is fupported; and in this acccptation 
IV. 


Cerone 


we take the word. Property falls under the defcription of 
things ufeful; which may either be ufed rightly or abufed ; 

and he only can ufe them rightly, who is adorned with the 
virtue appertaining to them; namely, liberality. The ufe 
of money confifls in expending or beftowing it: for the taking 
or keeping of money relates to poffeffion rather than to ufe. 
The virtue of liberality therefore is more confpicuous in be- 
ftowing handfomely, than either in receiving what is our 
due, or in refufing what we ought not to accept. For virtue 
confifts rather in aéting our part well, than in avoiding what is 
amifs. This aétive virtue alone is the proper objet of praife 


“and gratitude; for.it.ia, more meritorious to part with what is 


our own, than to abftain from what" t belorigs toanather ; which 
latter may be praifed indeed as juftice, but not as liberality ; 
and to accept what is ftri€tly due to us, is not entitled to any 
degree of praife. None are more beloved than the liberal, 
becaufe their virtue is extenfively ufefyl, diffufing itfelf in be- 
nefits, But the motive from which their actions proceed, is 
what chiefly conftitutes their excellence ; for liberality, like every 
other virtue, muft keep the beauty of propricty in view ; felecting 
its objects, and proportioning its extent, according to thofe rules 
which right-reafon prefcribes. The critical moment for beft 
conferring a favour muft alfo be carefully ftudied ; and they muft 
be conferred cheerfully, at leaft not painfully: and when any 
one of thefe conditions is wanting, whatever acts of bounty a 
man may perform, he will not carry off the palm of virtuous 
and graceful liberality. If the gifts beftowed on others occafion 
pain to ourlelves, it is a proof that we prefer money to the 
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beauty of generous adtions; aid: if we are rapactous in ac- 
quiring money, we cannot be truly liberal in employing it. 
A man of real beneficence will not be importunate in folicita- 
tion. He will be delicate as to accepting favours; but will 
enrich himfelf by the diligent management of his own affairs, 
that he may acquire materials for his bounty; which will be 
diftributed with caution, that itmay never fail the deferving. It 
belongs to his chara€ter to be more provident for others than 
for himfelf; and to extend the meafure of his beneficence far 
beyond thofe limits which the prudence of felfifhnefs would pre- 
feribe. But our liberality is relative to our wealth; it confifts, 
not in the value of our gifts, but in the temper and habit of the 
giver; and he who gives the leaft of all, may be the’ moft 
liberal of all, if what he gives bears the higheft proportion to 
his fubftance'. Men of hereditary eftates are more inclined 
to liberality, than thofe whofe fortunes are their own work; 
the former have never known the feverities of want; and-all 
men are difpofed to love and cherifh their own works, as 
parents'and poets. It is not eafy for a liberal man to be rich, 
fince he is nice in receiving? money, not retentive in keeping it ; 


and always ready to give it away, on no other account than- 


that of the proper or beneficent purpofes to which it may 
be applied. Fortune, therefore, is continually accufed of en- 
riching thofe who are -leaft worthy of her favours. But this 
happens naturally, without the interference of fortune; fince 
wealth cannot well be poffeffed by thofe who employ not the 
ordinary means by which it is acquired and accumulated. Yet 

Z true 


* Verily I fay unto you, that this poor widow hath caf more in, than all they 
which have caft into the treafury. St. Mark, c. xii ve 43." 
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true liberality avoids unneceflary and fuperfluous expence, left 
the fource fhould be dried up, from which only its falutary 
ftreams can plenteoufly Mow. Whoever lives beyond his in- 
come, is ftri€tly a prodigal, and he only; for kings, ‘how great 
foever their expenditure may be, are never branded with this 
appellation; ecaufe it feems difficult for their munificence to 
exceed the meafure, of their refources. The liberal man, both 
in great and in finall matters, and both in giving and receiving, 
behaves with cheerful ferenity, becaufe his behaviour is always 
proper, and always confiftent -with his charaGter. .As- propriety 
in giving and receiving depends. on the fame principle of 
moderation in our defires,with regard to money, he who gives 
properly, will not improperly receive ; fince contraries cannot 
refult from the fame principle, nor fubfift in the fame fubjedt. 
Should it happen that a liberal man confumes more than, he 
ought, and on an improper occafion, he will doubtlefs lament 
it, but with that calm and moderate compofure which becomes 
his character; for it is the part of virtue not only to joy and 
grieve from fit motives, but to afign proper limits to thofe 


‘emotions. ‘The liberal man is, in matters of intereft, of an 


accommodating temper; he is open to impofition and injury, 
becaufe he does not value money beyond jts real worth, and is’ 
more uneafy at having omitted to do what he ought, than at 
doing too much; living in dire& oppofition to the avaricious 
rapacity of Simonides*. The prodigal, again, is directly the 
BS - reverfe ; 
* A poet of the Ifle of Ceos, and the firft on record who proftituted his mercenary 
mute for the vile purpofe of gain. He was born 558 years before Chrift, and lived 
ninety years; the companion and favourite of many of the princes and grandces of 
chis time. As his avarice increafed with his age, he apologized for it by faying that the 
purfuit of money was the only delight which time had left to him. Conf. Fragment. 
. ; : Callimac. 
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reverfe; both his joy and his » grief {pring from improper mo- 
tives, and both thew themfelves in unfeemly and immoderate 
degrees; which will be more manifeft in the fequel. Prodiga- 
lity and avarice are both of them exceffes, and both of them 
defects. Prodigality is exceflive in giving, and defe@tive in 
receiving; avarice is defeftive in giving, and exceflive in re- 
ceiving, and fcraping together the meancft and moft fordid 
gains. The qualities which compofe and fapport prodigality, 
are not eafily united: it is difficult for him -who-is cdyelefs. of 
receiving, to continue lavith in beftowing ; for his funds, if he 
isa private man, will foon be exhaufted. The prodigal, there- 
fore, is better than the-mifer, becaufe -his malady is more 
curable: Age, and-the experience of want, will corre his 
extravagance ; and, as he ftill fhows a-generofity of nature, 
though unwifely and unfeafonably, cnftom and good example 
will convert ‘his thoughtlefs profufion into decent and graceful 
liberality; fince his deviations from the right path proceed 
rather from folly than from depravity and turpitude. For this 
reafon fuch a prodigal is preferable to the mifer; and alfo 
becaufe the *fortier benefits many, and the latter, no one; not 
even himfelf. But thofe who aré prodigal of their-own, are for 
the moft part rapacious of what belongs to others; and’ finding 
it impoffible to fupply. their wild extravagance by Hondlieable 
means, abftain from no fource of gain, however impure and 
polluted it may be; fo that even their bounties have nothing 
liberal in them, being with-held from virtue in diftrefs, and 
lavifhed on parafites, flatterers, and on the idle retinue of vice 
and folly. For the greater part of prodigals unite profligacy 
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avith prodigality ; and infenfible to the beauty of virtuc, fall 
vidtims to the allurement of pleafure. But though this happens - 
to the undifciplined prodigal, yet, undér proper management, 
he may be brought into the middle and right path; whereas 
avarice is incorrigible ; for it is increafed by old age and every 
kind of infirmity; and it feems more congenial to human 
nature than the contrary vice, thexe being in every country 
more hoarders than fpendthrifts. It alfo extends to extraordinary 
lengths, and aflumes a variety of forms; the immoderate love 
of money leading fome men to daring rapacity, and others to 
fordid parfimony ; for there are niggardly mifers, and tenacious 
{crape-pennies, who either through a fenfe of juftice, or through 
fear, are careful in abftaining from fhameful gains, and meanly 
{paring-of their property, left they fhould be forced, as they fay, 
on difhoneft expedicnts for fubfiftence, Fheir maxim is, neither 
to borrow nor to lend, neither to give nor to receive; becaufe, 
fhould they accept any thing from others, they think it will be 
difficult always to avoid giving to others -fomething in return. 
But rapacious avafice: ai mo @xpedient by which money 
may be acquired; fubmits to the bafeft drudgery, pradtifes 
pimping or ufury, and thinks no profit too infamous or too 
minute, which, by frequent repetitions, may accumulate into a 
great gain. Both kinds are alike difgraced by their falfe efti- 
mate, and inordinate love of money; fince, for the fake of 
profit, and that a fmall one, they encounter and endure a bur- 
denfome load of infamy; which is an evil that even the greateft 
profits cannot poflibly compenfate. 'Thofe who afpire to great 
and fudden acquifitions of wealth, fuch as tyrants who ftorm 
cities and plunder temples, are not branded with the reproach 
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of avarice, but of impiety and villany. The pirate, the pick- 
pocket, and the gamefter, are guilty of illiberal rapacity ; fince 
the two firft encounter, for the fake of gain, not only danger 
but difgrace; and the Jaft plunders and ruins his friends and 
acquaintances, whom a man of liberal principles wifhes always 
to benefit. They are all equally debafed by a fhamelefs pre- 
ference of wealth to worth; and by bartering things incom- 
parably more valuable, for molt and illiberal gains.  Illibe- 
rality, therefore, is the vice moft properly oppofed to the virtue 
of liberality ; for it is a greater, more extenfive, and more uni- 
verfal evil, than the vice of prodigality, which holds the con- 
trary extreme. So much concerning mediocrity in our paf- 
fions and adtions with regard to money, and whatever 
money can purchate, as well as concerning the vicious extremes 
which are inconfiftent with this praifeworthy and meritorious 
habit‘, : 

We naturally proceed to-treat next of magitificence; for that 
likewife feems to be a virtue refpecting money; but differs from 
liberality in this, that it relates to money in one view only, 
namely, the {pending of it; and in this, it exceeds the meafure 
which mere liberality would prefcribe. The very name of 
magnificence indicates a certain magnitude, joined with pro- 
priety, in expence; and the magnitude or fplendour of our ex- 
pence is eftimated by the occafion on which it is employed ; 
for that might be great in a trierarch ", which would be fmall in 
an ambaflador to the public folemnities of Greece; and the 
propriety depends both on the object of the expence, and on 

the 
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the character and fituation of the perfon who incurs it. He is 
not called magnificent who fpends his money with propriety on 
{mall or ordinary occafions, like him + 


“ Who often gave the hungry beggar bread :” 


For magnificence is not fimply liberality, but fomething more 
the former implying the latter, though the latter does not imply 
the former. Magnificence holds the middle place between twa 
blameable extremes, of which the one, in matters of expence, 
falls fhort of what is fuitable to our circumftances or to the 
occafion, and the other oftentatioufly exceeds them. To be 
truly magnificent requires no {mall degree of judgment; fince 
it infers a graceful theory of moral propriety, and a {fkilful 
harmony in great expesidittre; Yor‘ we dad in the beginning, 
habits are characteriled by the acts and energics from which 
they {pring, and which in a man of real magnificence muft be 
great and decorous; the work worthy the expence, and the ex- 
pence fuiting and rather exceeding the woyk. A man truly 
magnificent, is ‘a€tuated by te love of moral beauty, which is 
the principle of all the virtues. His generofity is large and 
liberal, without ftridtnefs of accounts; his confideration being, not 
how much any thing will coft him, but how it may be done moft 
handfomely. For the magnificence is not in the expence, but 
in the manner of employing it; which muft be fuch, not merely 
us propriety would dictate, for this belongs to liberality, but 
iuch as will ftrike the fpectators with wonder. It is moft con- 
ipicuous in temples, dedications, facrifices, and whatever con- 
cerns the Gods: and in thofe honourable benefaGions which 
generous patriots confer on the community; the equipment of 
gallies, public entertainments, and dramatic exhibitions. As 
magnificence muft be confiftent with propriety, it can never be 
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the virtue of a poor man, in whom every attempt towards ex- 
ercifing it mult be egregious folly. It becomes thofe only who 
poffefs great hereditary wealth, or who have enriched them- 
felves by great and f{plendid exploits ; and it is moft honourably 
difplayed on the public occafions above mentioned. It may be 
fhown alfo in matters of private” éoncertt, when they are fuch 
as occur but once in our lives, as a marriage; or fuch as in- 
tercft the whole community, or at leaft the members of the go- 
vernment ; as the reception and entertainment of ftrangers, and 
the honours and prefents beftowed on them at their departure : 
for the expences of a magnificent man are public, not perfonal ; 
and prefents to ftrangers fomewhat refemble dedications to the 
Gods. To build a houfe fuitable to a great fortune, isa work of 
magnificence, for it is a public ornament; and works are mag- 
nificent in proportion to their durability, provided propriety 
always be obferved, for the fame monuments will not fuit Gods 
and men, nor the fame ornaments bécome tombs and temples. 
Magnificence, we have faid, is not meafured fimply by the ex- 
pence, but by the expence in reference to the objec on which 
it is beftowed. The magnificence, doubtlefs, rifes in proportion 
to the magnitude of that obje@; but a beautiful bauble, of little 
or no value, may be a magnificent prefent to a child; becaufe, 
though trifling in itfelf, yet being confiderable with refped to 
the occafion, it attefts the noble liberalitty of the donor. True 
magnificence is far remote from unfeafonable oftentation, which 
makes a parade of wealth on ordinary and mean occafions ; the 
oftentatious man receives his gueft at a friendly dinner, as if he 
were celebrating a marriage feftival; and when he exhibits 
dramatic entertainments, decks, after the awkward fafhion of 
the Magareans, his comic actors in the purple trappings of tra- 
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Chap. 3. 
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nious at times when true magnificence might properly be dif- 
played. The ice oppofite to magnificence betrays niggardli- 
nefs throughout, even in the midft of the moft profufe expence; 
for, in fome minute particular, an attention to a pitiful faving 
will be difcovered, which ruins the beauty and gracefulnefs 
of the whole, as it proves that whatever has been done, was 
done fparingly and painfully; and that the performance, if 
great, far furpafled the mind of the performer. Thefe two 
contrary habits are both of them vices, but not very reproach- 
ful ones, fince they neither do harm to others, nor evince 

grofs turpitude in the mind which harbours them *. 
Magnafimity, as the name imports, i8 converfant about great 
things; what thefe are let us firft confider ; contemplating not 
the habit itfelf, but the perfon actuated by it, which will bring 
us to precifely the fame conclufions. A magnanimous man is 
he, whofe. character being ofgreat worth, ‘is ‘éftimated by him- 
felf at its full value. He who forms a grofsly falfe eftimate of 
himfelf is a fool; and none of the virtues are confiftent with 
folly: while the man who, -confcious of his defects, appreciates 
his {mall merits by a fair and juft ftandard, may be praifed for 
his good fenfe and modefty, but cannot pafs for magnanimous; 
which epithet always implies dignity and excellence; this 
beauty of the mind requiring, like that of the body, elevation 
and magnitude; for perfons of a diminutive ftature, are not 
called beautiful, but neat and elegant. A mean-fpirited’ man 
under-rates his own merits; and the vain-glorious boafter ar- 
rogates 
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rogates to himfelf merits, of which he is by no means pof- 
feffed ; but the more folid merit he poffefles, his vain-glory is 
the lefs; whereas mean-fpiritednels is the greater, in proportion 
to the excellence of the worth which is.fo'improperly appre- 
ciated by its.pofleffor ; for how contemptible would he be, even 
to himfelf, were his real character of little or no value! The 
magnanimous man eftimates himfelf at the higheft rate, yet no 
higher than he ought; and confcious of his inward worth, 
thinks himfelf entitled to whatever is held moft precious; to 
what the moft exalted of men claim as the higheft of all re- 
wards; and to what all men confer on the Gods as their ac- 
knowledged due; in a word, to honour, the gfeateft and moft 
invaluable of external goods. Magnanimity, therefore, is pe- 
culiarly converfant about honour, and its contrary, ignominy ; 
holding the middle place between vain-glory that unfairly 
courts undue honours, and mean-{piritednefs that improperly re- 
jets even thofe that"are d&a” But though, in point of pro- 
priety, magnanimity holds the middle place, yet, in excellence and 
dignity, it rifes to the fummit; for it heightens and enlarges 
every virtue; and the moft boaftful vain-glory never proudly 
arrogated more than true magnanimity has fairly claimed. This 
illuftrious habit of the mind cannot bear an alliance with any 
kind of vice. It is moft oppofite to cowardice or injuftice ; 
for, from what motive can he, who thinks of nothing fo highly 
as of his own character, exhibit himfelf under fuch deformities? 
And if we apply to particular inftances, or furvey individual 
characters, we fhall find that thofe who affet magnanimity 
without real worth, infallibly expofe themfelves to ridicule. 
For, honour, which is the meed of virtue, cannot belong to 
the worthlefs ; and magnanimity forms, as it were, the orna~ 
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ment of the virtues, fince it cannot fubfift without them, 
yet heightens, extends, and magnifies them, wherever they 
are found. ‘True magnanimity then is a thing moft difficult, 
fince it implies the perfeétion. of moral re@tiitude. It de- 
lights, moderately, in great honours beftowed by the de- 
ferving, as meeting with its due, or lefs: for with perfec virtue 
no honour can bé fully cofmenfurate. It accepts however 
fuch honours, becaufe nothing better can be beftowed; but of ° 
vulgar honours, or from vulgar men, it is altogether difdainful; 
and is as infenfible to their reproach, as carelefs of their ap- 
plaufe. Wealth, power, good or bad fortune, it will meet and 
fuftain with the fame dignified compofure, neither elated with 
‘profperity nor dejeéted by adverfity; for to a magnanimous 
man thofe things are défitable-chiefly as the figne-o€ honour ; 
and, if he bears honour itfelf with moderation, much more muft 
he thus bear thofe things which are only its figns, and defired 
merely on its account; fince to him-who thinks not too highly 
of honour, nothing befides can poffibly appear great. “Mag- 
nanimity, therefore, fometimes paffes for fuperciliou{nefs; efpe- 
cially fince great external profperity feems to heighten arid in- 
creafe it ; for nobility is honoured ; and men of wealth or power, 
being diftinguithed by great fupertority ef advantages, will al- 
ways find perfons ready to’ do them honour; and though ho- 
nour belongs properly to virtue alone, yet virtue, adorned with 
great external profperity, will feem doubly entitled to pre-emi- 


nence. But, in reality, the moft profperous fortune, when defti- 


tute of virtue, affords not any juft ground for felf-applaufe ; it 


gives to us neither a high opinion of ourfelves, nora fair claim 


to be highly thought of by others; and as it is incapable of in- 
dpiring true magnanimity, it too frequently begets infolence and 
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fupercilioufnels; fince worthlefs men cannot bear gracefully the 
gifts of fortune, but abufe their fancied fuperiority by treating 
others contemptuoufly and unjuftly; whereas the contempt 
fhown by the truly magnanimous, is juft; their opinions being 
formed on refleQion, | as thofe of, the multitude are taken up at 
random. A man of 1 magnanimity “neither courts dadgers,. nor 
willingly encounters them on flight occaftons. But when a 
Qorthy occafion requires it, he is unfparing of his life, thinking 
that to live is not, under all conditions, eligible. He is eager 
to confer favours, and afhamed of receiving them; becaufe the 
former is a mark of fuperiority, the latter the reverfe; he there- 
fore repays every kindnefs with intereft, that the perfon who 
firft obliged him, may become his debtor. He hears with more 
pleafure a recital of the good offices he has performed, than that 
of the favours which he has received. Wherefore Thetis does 
not expatiate on her benefits to Jupiter’, nor the Lacedzmo- 
nians on thofe which theytmd coriferred. on the Athenians * ; 

but rather on the kindnefs they themfelves had received at 
their hands; for magnanimity having few wants, feldom needs 
that affiftance which4t is always difpofed to afford; it is lofty 
towards the great and profperous, but behaves modeftly towards 
men in moderate circumftances ; to rife above the former, has 
difficulty and dignity ; but to magnify ourfelves in company 
with the latter, betrays a lownefs and littlenefs of mind, not lefs 
ungenerous and vulgar, than making a parade of our ftrength 
or courage amidft weaknefs and cowardice. Magnanimity con- 
temns trivial honours ; and difdains, even in great things, to a&t 
a fecond part. It is flow in aétion, and _averfe to exertion, ex- 
cept when great’ honour may be obtained, or great aétions are 
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to be performed: not bufied about many things, but confined 
to thofe which are great and fplendid. A magnanimous man is 
as open in his hatred as in his friendfhip; for concealment is 
the part of fear; he regards truth more than opinion, and {hows 
himfelf manifeftly in his words and actions, declaring his mind 
with full freedom; which indicates both his own love of truth 
and his contempts,gor the opinions of others ; but this opennefs 
of charaéter is liable to one exception, for he is much given t@ 
irony, diflembling his merits before the vulgar, who are un- 
worthy to appreciate them. He can fhow undue complaifance 
for no one’s humours, except thofe of his friends; for flattery 
is a low and fervile vice. He is not prone to. admire, for he 
deems nothing great. He is not mindful of injuries, which 
his magnanimity teaches him to defpife. He isno man’s pane- 
gyrift or flanderer ; he talks not of himfelf, nor does he blame 
others; not {peaking ill even of his enemies, except when their 
infolence excites his indignation. As to things of {mall import, 
or eyen daily ufe, he is po titioner or complainer ; for that 
would thew t6o'miich cone Hi about them. ‘His poffeffions are 
diftinguifhed for their beauty and elegance rather than for their 
fruitfulnefs and utility; becaufe the former qualities are more 
nearly allied to that independence and all-fufficiency to which he 
afpires. The gait of a magnanimous man is flow; his tone of 
voice grave, his pronunciation firm. afte and rapidity be- 
token too much folicitude. He therefore is feldom in hafte, who 
deems few things worthy of his purfuit; nor is he often cager 
who thinks few things of importance: quicknefs and fharpnefs 
of voice proceeding from earneftnefs and eagernefs. Such then. 
arethe chara¢teriftics of magnanimity, of which mean-fpiritednefs 
is the defect, and vain-glory the excefs; qualities which, though 
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not very hurtful to others, yet fhow much imperfection in the 
minds which harbour them. The little-minded man deprives 
himfelf of thofe advantages to which he is entitled. He is ig- 
norant of himfelf and of his own worth, otherwife he would 
afpire to thofe advantages which he really deferves. His fault 
however confifts rather in fluggithnefs than folly; he draws 
back from noble actions and illuftrious enterprifes, as things 
much above him ;, and even excludes himfelf from that exter- 
nal profperity which fortune throws in hig way, . But the vain- 
glorious man is ignorant of himéelf {till more con{picuoufly ; and 
even to folly.” He engages in undertakings the moft honour- 
able, but far above his-abilities ; and in whichis fignal failure 
manifeftly conviéts him of unworthinefs. _ He delights in the 
ornaments of drefs, and all other fhowy externals, He makes 
a parade of his profperity, and boafts of.it in the vain-hope of 
being honoured on its account. Yet mean-fpiritednefs is more 
contrary than vain-glory“to time magnanimity ; becaufe the 
former vice is more frequently met with, and is alfo attended with 
worfe confequences. Such then'isthe nature of magnanimity, 
or that virtue which is: conrerfaht abowtereat.and extragrdinary 
honours *. 

«There feems to be another virtue alfo converfant about 
honour, and bearing the fame proportion to magnanimity, 
which liberality bears to magnificence. This virtue, as well as 
liberality, relates, not to what is great and extraordinary, but to 
what is ordinary and moderate: and as liberality teaches us to 
behave with propriety in the purfuit of ordinary and moderate 
profits, fo this namelefs virtue teaches us to behave with pro- 
ptiety in the purfuit of ordinary and moderate honours. A 


man 
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man may either be more or lefs defirous than he ought, of 
glory as well as of gain; he may feek both thofe objects on 
improper occafions, and by undue means. An ambitious man 
is more fond of honour than he ought; an unambitious man, 
lefs than he ought; not caring to reap the natural reward 
even of praifeworthy exploits: the former recommends himfelf 
by his {pirited manlinefs and emulation of excellence; the 
latter, by his moderation and modefty ; and from'the imper- 
fection of language in not affigning diftin@ names to the dif- 
ferent degrees of our affe€tions, the fame word excites either 
praife or blame, according to the fenfe in which it is taken: 
ambition is a fubje€t of commendation, when it denotes a more 
than vulgar love of honour; it is a term of reproach, when it 
denotes the fame affection itt am immoderate and unwarrantable 
degree; and as a term is wanting to denote that middle ftate 
of the affedtion, which is alone confiftent with propriety, the 
contrary extremes contend with each other for the vacant 
place of pre-eminence. Whatever things admit of excefa or 
defect, admit alfo'of this ‘middle ftate, which is alone praife- 
worthy. This is the cafe with the defire of honour, which 
may be too ftrong, too weak, or in a moderate and proper 
degree; a degree not marked by any diftin® term, and which, 
by the ambitious, is called low-mindednefs; and by the low- 
minded, ambition; thus appearing to either extreme the vice 
oppofite to itfelf. This happens with regard to fome other 
virtues; each of the extremes ufurping the middle place, be- 
caufe the middle itfelf is not diftinguithed by a name. 


Meeknefs is propriety of affeétion with regard to the caufes 
and circumftances which naturally provoke anger; or rather, 
as names are wanting to denote either a mediocrity or the 
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oppofite extremes of this affeGion.; meeknefs, though verging 
towards the anonymous extreme, confifling in defeat, is thruft 
into the middle place. The extreme confifting in excefs, may 
be called irafcibility ; and anger being a paffion excited by a 
variety of different caufes, and under a variety of different cir- 
cumftgnces, it can only be commendable when it refults from a 
proper caufe, is direted towards proper objects, is feafonable 
in its commencement, moderate in its degree, and limited in 
its duration. If meeknefs be a praifeworthy quality, even the 
meck man muft be affected with anger under the conditions 
above {pecified. For meeknefs denotes freedom from unrea- 
fonable perturbation, and a due refiftance to paffion, in com- 
pliance with the higher powers of our nature; inclining, indeed, 
to the defective extreme; fince a meek man is not refentful of 
injuries, but always prone to pardon them. The incapacity 
of feeling juft provocation is certainly a fault; which, when it 
proceeds beyond a certain pitch, borders an folly; it denotes 
a ftupid infenfibility of chara@ter; and he who does not feel 
wrongs as he ought, cannot be well qualified to repel them ; 
he will fubmit, with the meannefs of a flave, to infults offered 
either to himfelf or to his friends. An exceflive propenfity to 
anger difplays itfelf in a great variety of ways ; it is excited by 
improper caufes, and is determined towards improper objects ; 
it appears in immoderate or exceflive degrees; in fome men it 
burfts forth fuddenly into intemperate rage; in others, it fettles 
into unjuftifiable and permanent refentment. All thofe extra~ 
vagancies of paffion do not take place at once; for multiplied 
excefles of vice are deftrudtive of each other; and fhould they 
fall with their full weight on one individual, their burden 
would be intolerable. Irafcible men, though moved to paffion 
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too fuddenly, in immoderate degrees, and on improper occa~ 
fions, are yet eafily pacified; if they be foon angry, they are 
alfo foon pleafed, which is the beft circum@ance attending 
them ; and which happens from this, that they do not reftrain 
their paffion, but give frec vent to it; their quicknefs of tem- 
per plainly fhewing their affections and intentions, which 
they have no fooner made manifeft, than they are ready to be 
appeafed. The excefs of this difpofition, which takes offence 
againft every perfon, and on every the flighteft occafion, re- 
ceives its name, in Greek, from two words denoting the 
fharpeft afperity of choler. The refentful and implacable tem- 
per retains anger long, becaufe it does not give free vent, to it 5 
for, to vent anger in vengeance naturally appeafes it, by fub- 
ftituting pleafure in the a of pain ; “bit paffion reftrained, 
gathers ftrength by compreffion; and as it remains hid within 
the breaft, the gentle power of perfuafion cannot be applied 
for its alleviation; it muft be digefted by the internal vigour 
of the conftitution, which is a work of time. A fell and favage 
temper directs its immediate anger againft improper objects, 
and is implacable in its refentment, until it is fully fatiated with 
vengeance. The exceffes of anger are more oppofite ‘than 
its defeéts to the virtue of meeknefs ; becaufe they occur more 
frequently ; becaufe human nature is too prone to be immo- 
derate in its refentment; and becaufe perfons of irafcible and 
querulous tempers are the moft troublefome to live with, From 
what was above obferved, it is plain that words cannot accurately 
exprefs all the conditions, as to time, place, perfon, caufe, and 
degree, which render anger praifeworthy or blameable, He 
who deviates a little on either fide from the exaé point of pro- 
priety, efcapes blame, becaufe his flight error efcapes obferva- 

tion, 
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tion, The incapacity of feeling or refenting an injury, is 
fometimes praifed as meeknefs; too ftrong a propenfity to 
anger, is fometimes extolled as manhood, and regarded as indi- 
cating a difpofition fit for command. _ The precife middle point, 
in which alone propriety confifts, cannot be accurately afcer- 
tained in words, ‘becaufe it is determined ‘only by a ‘perception 
of fenfe; and the fenfes do not perceive minute variations, 
This however is plain, that the middle habit is laudable, and 
the extremes blameable, more or lefs, in exa& proportion to 
their greater or Jeffer deviations, in point of all, or any, of the 
conditions above {pecified. This laudable mediocrity, there- 
fore, ought to be our conftant aim ; and let this much fuffice 
concerning the difpofitions and habits that have a reference to 
the caufes and circumftances that naturally provoke anger °. 

In the intercourfe of Jife and fociety, there are men of 
a fawning difpofition, ever prone to praife, totally averfe to 
contention, and who think it incumbent on them to give plea- 
fure to all with whom they converfe. There are others of 
fo peevith a temper, that they are continually contradi@ting and 
crofling all thofe with whom they have to do; and who feel 
not the fmalleft concern for the pain occafioned to others by 
their churlith afperity. That both thefe habits are blameable, 
is manifeft ; and alfo that there is an intermediate habit between 
fawning flattery and favage feverity, which is truly laudable, 
becaufe it diftributes its approbation and difapprobation in due 
meafure, according to the circumftances of the cafe. This 
intermediate habit is not diftinguifhed by a name; ft moft 
refembles f-iendfhip, for fhould affection be added to the com- 
panionable qualities of a man endowed with this habit; he 

would 
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would be a moft delightful friend: but it differs from friend- 
fhip in this, that it does not include any peculiar affection 
towards thofe with whom we converfe; and the perfon adorned 
with this laudable habit, does not approve from love, nor dif- 
approve from hatred, but becaufe it is his nature and character 
to beftow his approbation and difapprobation agrecably to thofe 
rules which moral propriety prefcribes; whether he has to do 
with ‘acquaintances or ftrangers ; with familiar friends, or with 
perfons altogether unknown to him; except, that his behaviour 
to each of thofe claffes of perfons will be marked with fuch 
diftinGions as circumftances require; for we ought not to 
teftify as much pleafure at the merit of mere ftrangers as at that 
of our friends; nor to be equally complaifant to the follies of 
the latter, as to thofe of the former. The man of courtefy and 
civility (for thefe are the words by which the habit in queftion 
may moft nearly be expreffed) will, in the intercourfe of 
fociety, behave himfelf univerfally as he ought: his aim will 
be, never needlefsly to offend; but to gratify and pleafe thofe 
with whom he lives, on. all. aceafiost#en-wlfich it poffibly can 
be done confiftently with utility and propriety. But the cour- 
teous man will not betray his own intereft or honour, or even 
thofe of the perfons with whom he converfes, for the fake of 
affording a fmall and unfeafonable pleafure. He will réfift 
their opinions, when to refift them gives {mall pain; whereas 
to approve them would be injurious or difgraceful either to 
others or to himfelf. His behaviour will vary with the rank 
and dignity, with the degree of his familiarity cr connexion, and 
with a variety of other circumftances belonging to the perfons 
with whom he converfes, but will be always regulated by pro- 
priety. Pleafure, we have faid, will be his aim; but without 

facrificing 
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facrificing intereft or honour to pleafure, or a greater pleafure to a 
leffer. Such then is this intermediate habit, which is namelefs 
in Greek ; and of which the extremes are, on one hand, univer- 
fal and indifcriminate complaifance, which, when it proceeds 
from motives of intereft, is called’ flattery; and, on the other, 
churlith afpetity and contentious peevithnefs. A’ there is’ no 
term to exprefs the intermediate and laudable habit, the ex- 
tremes only feem to ftand in oppofition to each other, and 
alternately arrogate the praife of virtue, though in fact they are 
both vices; and as fuch, in dire& oppofition to the praife- 
worthy habit above defcribed. 

The virtue which lies between the extremes of diffembling 
concealment and arrogant oftentation is converfant about nearly 


the fame objeéts with courtefy ; except that this has a reference ; 


to the pleafure of thofe with whom we live, whereas that has 
areference to truth in our words and actions. It is worth 
while to confider alfo this praifeworthy, though anonymous, 
habit; becaufe by thus fhewing that each particular virtue con- 
fifts-in mediocrity, we fhall beft explain the nature of virtue 
in general, and moft clearly eftablith the truth of our moral 
theory. The charaéteriftics of thofe who give pleafure or pain 
in the intercourte of fociety, have already been defcribed; we 
proceed to fpeak of thofe who are adorned by truth and frank- 
nefs, or degraded by falfehood and diffimulation. There are 
men who arrogate to themfelves good qualities, of which they 
are entirely deftitute, and who amplify the good qualities of 
which they are poffeffed, far beyond their real meafure and 
natural worth. The ironical diflembler, on the other hand, 
. either conceals his advantages; or if he cannot conceal, endea- 
vours to depreciate their value; whereas the. man of franknefs 
and 
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and plain-dealing fhews his charaéter in its natural fize: truth 
appears in all his words and a€tions; which reprefent him ex- 
actly as he is, without addition and without diminution. Each 
of thefe three habits difplay themfelves either from the {ponta- 
neous impulfe of our charaéter, or from motives of intereft ; 
and when men have not any reafon for acting otherwile, they 
indulge the bént‘ oftheir charaGters, either to plain-dealing on 
the one hand, or to the oppofite kinds of déceit above {pecified, 
There is a deformity in falfehood, which renders it odious in 
itfelf; whereas truth is beautiful and praifeworthy: and plain- 
dealing is the intermediate habit or virtue between the oppofite 
extremes or vices of him who would pafs himfelf for more 
than he is worth, and of him wha conceals, or diflembies, his 
advantages. Of thofe two kinds of deceit the former is the 
moft blameable; we fhall treat of both, after having firft fpoken 
of plain-dealing. By this word we do not mean the faithful 
performance of contraéts or engagements, nor any of .thofe 
things: which ,have .a_ reference to juftice or injuftice in’ our 
tranfactions ; for fuch matters as t belong to another branch 
of virtue: but we mean the undifguifed truth and downright 
honefty which are apparent in fome men’s behaviour, when no 
intereft whatever is at flake, merely becaufe {uch plain-dealing 
is moft agreeable to their-charaéter. Such men will naturally 


be juft in their tranfaétions, fince they who avoid deceit which 


is harmlefs, will ftill more avoid fraud which is injurious to 
others and difgraceful to themfelves. This habit is praife- 
worthy, even when it inclines to the defective extreme of 
difavowing or concealing advantages that really belong to 
us; it derives a comelinefs from avoiding to make a parade 


of invidious diftinG@ions, and of ofr own fuperiority, 


which 
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which is always mortifying to others. The vice of oftentatious 
vanity, and falfe arrogation of merit, when it proceeds not from 
any interefted motive, fhews great weaknefs and levity; but 
‘its folly is more con{picuous than its turpitude; when it {prings 
from a love of honour or praife, which we muft be confcious 
that we do aot deferve, ttis‘indeed highly. contemptible, but is 
in that cafe lefs odious than when it has its fource in the love 
of money, or of any thing by which money may be gained. 
The virtues and vices juft mentioned depend like all others not 
on our natural powers or propenfities, but on election and 
habit: it is from habit that fome delight in plain-dealing, others 
in deceit; and that fome take a pleafure in praétifing deceit for 
the purpofes of glory, and others for thofe of gain, The 
former affume the femblanée of qualities, of which the reality 
would entitle them to congratulation and praife; the latter ar- 
rogate to themfelves qualities, which, if they really poffeffed 
them, might be fuccefsfully employed in promoting the plea- 
fure or alleviating the pain of others; and to which qualities it 
" ig not eafy to prove that they are only vain pretenders: to this 
clafs of deceivers belong phyficians, fophifts, and foothfayers. 
The ironical diffembler has more. of the'grace of propriety, be- 
caufe he conceals or depreciates his real advantages, in order to. 
avoid the {welling pomp of oftentatious arrogance. Such men 
cannot appear to be actuated by motives of intereft: they are 
fometimes inclined to diffemble even the moft honourable advan- 
tages; as happened in the cafe of Socrates. But there is a littlenefs 
and affectation in diffembling advantages inconfiderable in them- 
felves, and too manifeft to be coricealed; fuch diffemblers are 
contemptible, and that fometimes in point of vanity and often- 
tation; witnefs the Lacedemonians with their fhort beggarly 
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drefs; for an affumed poverty is frequently as oftentatious as 
the parade of riches. Diffimulation, therefore, to be graceful, 
mutt be ufed with refpe& to things not too open and vifible: 
but the arrogation of advantages which do not belong. to us is 
the vice commonly oppofed to the virtue of plain-dealing ; be- 
caufe it is the worft of the two extremes. 

As life requires repofe from ferious employment, and this 
repofe may be enlivened by amufement, there feems to be a 
virtue relative to the intercourfe of men in their hours of re- 
laxation and merriment, regulating both the matter and the 
manner of their converfation. The ftrain of this converfation 
may be more auftere or more ludicrous than it ought, or may 
flow in that happy medium which is alone confiftent with pro- 
priety. He who fecks to raife laughter on all occafions indif- 
criminately, without regard to decency, “or to the pain infli@ed 
on the object of his ridicule, is a low and contemptible buffoon: 
he who is himfelf totally incapable of exciting mirth, and who 
is fo far from relifhing, that he is highly offended with the in- 
nocent jefts of others, indieates a roughnefs and favagenefs of 
character, unbending hardnefs, and unfocial auflerity ; whereas 
true facetioufnefs confifts in graceful flexibility of mind and 
manners, which can aflume all fhapes, and which becomes all; 
for as the habits of the body are known by its motions, fo are 
thofe of the mind. An immoderate propenfity to ridicule being 
a more prominent and more con{picuous quality than the con- 
trary extreme of fullen and ruftic gravity, and the greater part 
of mankind being inclined to delight in merriment, without 
anxioufly examining whether it originates in a pure and proper 
fource ; buffoonery often paffes for facetioufnefs, although there 
be the greateft difference between the coarfenefs of the one, and 

the 
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the elegance of the other; for in facetioufnefs, which is the 
middle and proper habit, an eafy pliancy of humour is adorned 
with a graceful dexterity which fkilfully avoids whatever is 
indecent and illiberal; never debafing the delicate galety con- 
genial to the chair of well educated citizeas, by the {mall- 
ef approximation to the vile raillery of profligates and flaves. 
The progrefs of letters and civility has a powerful influence on 
the refinement of wit and humour; witnefs the difference be- 
tween the ancient and modern comedy. In the former, the 


moft fhameful reproaches, expreffed in the coarfeft language,. 
formed a principal fource of the public entertainment; in the 


latter, the audience are taught chiefly to relith the faint infinua- 
tion, and the delicate hint: with refped to beauty and grace- 
fulnefs, the two ftyles of writing are marked by the ftrongeft 


differences. But by what circumftance is true facetioufnedls. 


charaGterifed? Whether does it confift in faying that only 
which becomes a well educated citizen % or; may it be cha- 
racterized by the avoiding of offence? or, thirdly, by the com- 
munication of pleafure? Or rather is not fuch a habit in its 
nature indefinite, fince things pleafing to one audience, may be 
highly offenfive to another: for things which we are pleafed 
to do, we will not be much offended to hear; and thofe which 
we are pleafed to hear, we in fome meafure feem to do; but 
perfons well educated prefcribe juft limits both to their words 
and actions. The laws prohibit certain reproaches, when made 
ferioufly ; they fhould perhaps alfo prohibit malicious raillery. 
A man endowed with urbanity and facetioufnefé is a law unto 
himfelf. Such then is this intermediate habit; whereas the 
extreme of buffoonery renders the mind in. which it fubfifts a 
flave to low humour; for the buffoon neither fpares others nor 
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himfelf; and provided he can excite laughter, condefcends to 
fay what no man of an elegant turn of mind would venture to 
repeat, or even endure to hear. But the auftere and folemn 
charaéter is, on the other hand, totally unfit for the intercourfe 
of fociety in hours of relaxation ; to the entertainment of which 
he not only does not contribute any thing himfelf, but glooms 
by his unfeafonable feverity the merriment of others. There 
are then three laudable habits which have a reference to our 
behaviour in fociety ; the firft confifts in a fair exhibition of our 
own charaéters; the other two relate to the pleafure of thofe with 
whom we live; and of thefe two, the one confifts in heightening 
that pleafure in hours of relaxation ; the other, in promoting it 
amidft the ordinary employments of life *. : 
Shame can fcarcely be numbered among. the virtues; for it 
feems to be rather a paffion than a habit. It is defined, the fear 
of difgrace; and, like another kind of fear, it appears on the 
countenance ; for men, when afhamed, blufh, and when afraid 
of death, grow pale: both feem to be affections of the body, 
and therefore more properly to be claffed with paflions than 
with habits. Shame is not graceful in every period of life; it 
only becomes youth, Young perfons, we think, ought to be 
extremely fenfible to fhame; becaufe, as they are chiefly ace 
tuated by paffion, they would be thereby feduced into many 
difgraceful cxcefles, were they not reftrained by a fenfe of 
fhame. We praife the blufhing modefty of youth, but nobody 
would think fhamefacednefs-in old age a fit fubject of com- 
mendation: for perfons of mature years ought to be incapable of 
any action, on account of which fhame can be felt ; for as fhame 
can 


* Magna Moral. |. i. c. xxviii. ; Eudem. |. iii. c. vii. 
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can be felt only for things bafe or blameable, it cannot belong to 
men of confirmed virtue, who will avoid all fuch actions, whe- 
ther they be really blameable in themfelves, or only of evil re- 
port. Bad men alone can be guilty of bad aétions; and it is 
the wildeft abfurdity to flatter ourfelves, that though we do 
what is wrong, yet we may efcape the guilt thereof by being 
heartily athamed of our conduét. Shame is caufed only by 
fuch a@ions as are voluntary; and bafe actions a good man 
will never voluntarily commit. Shame then can at beft be con- 
fidered only as a conditional virtue; that is, it may belong to 
a good man particularly circumftanced ; for on the fuppofition, 
that he fhould have performed a bad action, he certainly would 
be afhamed of it. But the virtues, properly fo called, are things 
defirable and graceful on their own account, fimply and ab- 
folutely, independently of any fuppofitions or conditions what- 
ever. Impudence indeed is a vice; but it does not therefore 
follow, that its contrary is a virtue; for there is not any room 
for fhame, where nothing fhameful is either done or intended. 
For a fimilar reafon, felfcommand, which is often fo highly 
commended, is only a conditional virtue, as fhall be proved 
hereafter. We now proceed to fpeak of juftice. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


uis Fifth Beok is entirely dedicated to the important {ub- 

ject of juftice. Ariftotle explains the different acceptations 
of the word, and diftinguithes the different kinds of juftice ftridly 
fo called. Political juftice, again, is either diftributive or com- 
mutative ; which laft our author, for a reafon given in the text, 
calls correCtive. He fhews wherein thofe kinds of juftice differ ; 
the one being regulated by proportion, and the other by equality. 
The difference is pointed out between what our lawyers call 
the mala in fe, and the mala probibita; and the diftinGion 
clearly explained between doing harm and committing injury. 
Ariftotle concludes with examining the nature of equity in 
contradiftin@tion to that of juftice; and illuftrates his doGrine 
concerning the latter, by confidering the queftion whether aman 
can be guilty of injury towards himfelf. As the author intro- 
duces not any thing fuperfluous, (for his account of the origin 
and ufe of money is effentially conneéted with the fubject,) he 
comprizes within a narrow compafs a folid and fatisfactory ex- 
planation of thofe great commanding principles which uphold 
civil fociety; an explanation exempt from thofe ambiguities 
and contradiions, which too often occur in the innumerable 
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BOOK volumes in which his opinions have been unfaithfully reported, 
( Lf , or unfkilfully commented. Yet had fucceeding writers improved 
and enriched his obfervations, the prefent Book would have the 
faireft claim to attention, as containing the firft attempt to treat 
fully and {cientifically the moft important fubject on which the 

pen of any author can poffibly be employed. 
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BOOK Vv. 


ARGUMENT. 


Difference between intellectual and moral habits.—Different ac- 
ceptations of the word injuftice—Fuftice firittly fo called.— 
Diftributive juftice—Correétive juftice.—Retaliation.—Natural 
juftice, independent of pofttive inftitution.—Misfortunes.—Er- 
rors. —Crimes.—Equity. 


I examining juftice and injuftice, we muft explain to what 
kind of a¢tions they relate; what kind of virtue juftice is, 
and what are the extremes or vices between which this virtue 
may be found. We fhall thus, follow the fame method which 
has been purfued in the preceding parts of this difcourfe. All 
defcribe juftice as that habit which qualifies men to practife juft 
actions with inclination and pleafure ; injuftice is the reverfe ; 
and this general defcription may Tuffice for our prefent pur- 
pofe. Juftice, we have faid, is the habit which qualifies men 
to practife juft a€tions with pleafure; becaufe the moral habits 
differ effentially from the intellectual in this, that the latter, as well 
as mere powers and capacities, may be fubfervient to quite con- 
trary purpofes; and thofe endowed with the intellectual habits, 
or fciences, may exercife them fpontaneoully and agreeably in 
producing direétly contrary effects. But the moral virtues, like 
the different habits of the body, are determined by their nature 
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BOOK. to one fpecific operation: thus a man in health aéts and moves 
V. , ina manner conformable to his healthy ftate of body, and never 

: otherwife, when his motions are natural and voluntary; and 
in the fame manner the habits of juftice or temperance uni- 

formly determine thofe adorned by them, to ad juftly and 
temperately. Yet habits of all kinds are often known by their 

contraries ; thus, if a goéd habit of body confifts in denfity and 

firmnefs of flefh, a bad habit muft confift in its foftnefs and 

rarity. When the word denoting any habit istaken in differ- 

ent fenfes, the word denoting its contrary is likewife, for the 

moft part, employed with equal latitude: thus the different 

meanings of injuftice correfpond with thofe of juftice; both 

thofe words having refpe€tively various fignifications, which, 

on account of their nedr affinity"to: each: other, are feldom ac- 

curately diftinguithed; for when a word denotes two things 

totally unlike, its feparate meanings are manifeft; as, for 

inftance, in the Greek word: which is applied equally to denote 

Inhowmany the collar-bone, and the key of a door. . Let us examine then 
ee todine in how many actéptations” the ‘WOrd tnjuftice is ufed. A man 
ha is who violates law is called unjuft, as well as he who afpires to any 
undue advantage, and is not contented with equality: fince 

what is unlawful or unequal is unjuft, and jufticé muft be con- 

formable to the principles of law and of equality. Injuftice 

confifts in defiring more than our fhare, not of all things in- 
difcriminately which fall under the denomination of good, but 

of thofe only which it is fuppofed to be good fortune to ob- 

tain; and which, though univerfally deemed good in them- 

felves, are often evils to thofe who obtain them. Such goods 

mankind in general wifh for and purfue; though, in fa@, they 

= - ought 
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ought rather to pray that things abfolutely good, may be good 
in relation to themfelves; and always to prefer and choofe 
thofe only which are likely to be fo. An unjuft man does 
not neceffarily choofe the greater fhare; fometimes he pre- 
fers the leffer; and that always, when the things in his 
option are evils, - But as-the teffer of two evils is in fome 
meafure a good, he feems always to defire the greater fhare, 
and is thence called in Greek an ufurper of more than his due; 
though, in reality, according tocircumftances, he choofes fome- 
times the greater, and fometimes the leffer fhare, but always an 
unequal one; fo that his real turpitude confifts in ating con- 
trary to equality or to law; an oppofition to both of which, is 
common to every fpecies of injuftice. Since, then, whatever 
is unlawful is unjuft, juftice may be faid to confift in acting 
agreeably to the laws of our country. -But laws regulate the 
tranfadtions of life, either with a view to the benefit of the 
public at large, or with a view to the benefit of that portion 
of the ftate which is invefted.gwith fovereignty, whether that 
has been acquired by pre-eminence in virtue, or attained by 
any of thofe other meana.through which {overcign authority is 
eftablithed. In one fenfe, therefore, juftice comprehends every 
thing that has a tendency either to produce or to maintain the 
happinefs of men in political fociety. The law preferibes to 
citizens who are foldiers, not to leave their ranks, not to fly, 
not to throw down their arms; that is, it commands them to 
behave themfelves with bravery. The law alfo prohibits all 
thofe {ubject to its authority from adultery, and every fpecies 
of debauchery which is injurious to others; which is nothing 
elfe than to command itgfubjeds to be temperate. "It alfo pre- 
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fcribes meeknefs, in the injuntions, “ thou fhalt not ftrike,” 
thou shalt not revile:” and in the fame manner, partly by 
precepts, and partly by prohibitions, the law more or lefs 
accurately defines the rules and practice of the other virtues; fo 
that juftice, taken in the fenfe of conformity to law, compre- 
hends the whole of virtue, not indeed fimply and abfolutely, 
but in reference. to thofe with whom we are connetted; 

being another name for the ftri& performance of all thofe 
relative duties which are effential to the happinefs of focial life. 
Viewed in this light, juftice is the firft and brighteft of all the 
virtues; more worthy of admiration than either Hefperus or 
Lucifer ; fince according to the proverb, 


<« Juftice alone.compsifgs every virtue.” 


It is indeed the perfection of virtue, fince it is not only the beft 
conftitution of our internal frame, but the external exercife of . 
whatever is praifeworthy in behaviour towards others; and 
even the whole community, Mowever extenfive, of which we 
are members*, ‘There are ‘thiny capable of adting uprightly 
within a limited domeftic fphere, whofe imperfections become 
manifeft 


* This paffage is expanded and adorned by Cicéro in lariguage the moft glowing 
and impreffive, “ Eft quidem vera lex, recta ratio, naturze congruens, diffufa in omnes, 
conftans, fempiterna quz vocet ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat ; quat 
tamen neque probos fruftra jubet, neque improbos jubendo aut vetando movet. Huic 
legi nec abrogari fas eft, neque derogari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari po- 
teft. Nec vero aut per Senatum, aut per populum folvi hac lege poflumus. Neque 
eft quzrendus explanator, aut interpres ejus alius: “nec erit aliud lex Rome, alia 
Athenis, alia nunc, alia pofthac: fed et omnes gentes, et omni tempore una lex et 
fempiterna et immortalis continebie; unufque erit communis quafi magifter et impe- 
rator omnium Deus ille, legis hujus inventor, difesptator, lator; cui qui non parebit, 
ipfe fe fugiet, ac naturam hominis afpernabitur ; ac hoc ipfo luet maximas poenas, 
etiamfi cetera fupplicia, que putantur, effugerit.” Fragment. de Republic. |. iii. 
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manife(t on a wider and more exalted theatre. Wherefore Bias 
well obferved, “ that government fhows the man ;’ for he who 
is entrufted with the exercife of power, is placed in multiplied 
relations with refpe&t to others, and the whole commonwealth. 
Juftice, therefore, feeme to contribute to the benefit rather of 
thofe towards whom it is exercifed, than of thofe who are en- 
dowed with this virtuous habit; becaufe it is the nature of this 
_ habit always to bear a reference to our tranfactions with the 
world. The worft of men are thofe whofe vices injure them- 
felves and their friends; the beft are thofe, whofe virtues 
benefit not only themfelves and their friends, but the commu- 
nity at large, and the whole fociety of mankind, This, indeed, 
is a noble, becaufe a difficult tafk. Juftice, then, confidered 
in this view, is not a part, but the whole of virtue; and its 
contrary, injuftice, ts not a part, ‘pat -the..wthole - of. vice. 
‘Wherein virtue and juftice differ, is evident from the obferva- 
tions above made. ‘They are precifely the fame thing viewed 
under two different afpeéts; and denominated virtue when 
confidered in relation to the mind adorned by this praifeworthy 
habit ; but called juftice when confidered in relation to thofe 
‘towards whom it is exercifed. 

But our prefent inquiry is concerning juftice taken in a more 
limited fenfe, and denoting one virtue in particular ; ‘and alfo 
concerning injuftice as fignifying one particular vice, diftine 
from every other. That fuch a fpecific injuftice, as well as 
juftice, exifts, appears from the following confideration; that he 
who commits any other bafenefs, is indeed guilty of wrong, 
but does not thereby benefit his fortune ; which is plain, from 
the examples of him who throws away his fhicld through 


7 cowardice, * 
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"BOOK comardice, who reviles his neighbour through ungovernable 
: afperity of temper, or who refules, through illiberality, any 


pecuniary aid to thofe who have claims on his bounty. But 
a man may benefit his fortune by ufurping more than his due 
fhare of worldly goods, without incurring the blame of all, or 
any, of thefe vices. His condua, however, is culpable, and 
we arraign his injuftice, There is then a particular kind of 
injuftice differing from that above mentioned, and bearing the 
relation to it, of a part to the whole: in the firft fenfe, unjuft is 
fynonymous with unlawful; in the fecond, it implies the 
breach of a particular clafs of laws, namely, that which pro- 
hibits any man from benefiting himfelf’ at the expence of his 
neighbour. One man commits adultery for the fake of gain, 
another pays dearly for “his*etithinat-pleafure ; the vice of the 
former, is aggravated injuftice; that of the latter, is profligate 
intemperance. All other wrongs may always be referred to 
fome particular fpecies of vice; .the commiffion of adultery, 
to intemperance ;. the defertion of our compariions in war, to 
cowardice; an affault, to unbridled violence of anger : but that 
wrong which is committed for the fake merely of gain, is 
referred to no other vice than that of injuftice ; not that in- 
juftice above defcribed, which is fynonymous with wrong in 
general, but a fpecific vice, bearing the fame relation to the 
former, which the fpecies does to the clafs under which it is 
included; for injuftice, both in its large and in its limited fenfe, 
has always a reference to our tranfactions with others ; its very 
effence confifts in our behaving amifs in thofe tranfa@ions: 
but injuftice, ftridtly fo called, implies that our mifcondué 
refults from the defire of promoting our own profit or honour, 

or 
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or whatever we think gainful to ourfelves®; whereas injyftice, 
largely taken, comprehends all thofe improprieties in our be+ 
haviour towards others, which are inconfiftent with the cha- 
raéter of a virtuous man. We pxoceed’ then to explain the 
nature and properties of juftice amd iujuttice, ftrialy fo called. 
This {peciés of injuftice’ was: fxid "tS confit, notin what is un- 
lawful merely, but in: what is.alfo unequal; for whatever is 
unequal is unlawful; fince laws, properly made, affure to each 
individual his equal fhare, that is his due,-in his tranfactions 
with his fellow-citizens ; but many things are unlawful which 
are not unequal, becaufe laws relate to many other objects 
" befides the diftribution and adjuftment of interefts and honours; 
enforcing, by authority, the praétice of every virtue, and up- 
‘holding. a fyftem of education by which this. practice may, 
through difcipline and cuftom, be rendered eafy/ and -agreeable. 
Whether fuch an education . properly falls under tlie felence of 
politics, will afterwards bé eximmined *sfor under all forms of 
government indifcriminately, perhaps the character of the good 
man will not be found compatible with that.of.a good citizen. The 
particular kind of juftice now under confidération, is employed 
either in diftributing to each citizen his due fhare of Ronour, 
wealth, and all other advantages, in the political partnerthip, 
or commonwealth, of which he is a member ; or in regulating, 
by the rules of right, thofe tranfactions, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, which happen between fellow-citizens ; and where 
wrong has on either fide been committed, in corre@ting this 


wrong, 


* Ariftotle fays, “ for the fake of honour, money, fafet®, or for that which would 
include ail thefe in one word.” 


f Ariftotle examines this'queftion in his Politics, which work is merely a continua~ 
sion of his Ethics to Nicomachus. 
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BOOK wrong, by again fetting the parties, as far as may be, on a foot 

‘ ¥ , of equality with each other. Voluntary tranfactions are thofe 
in which both parties voluntarily concur; fuch as buying, 
felling, ‘borrowing, lending, letting, hiring, pledging, depofit- 
ing. Involuntary tranfa@ions are either fecret or open; the 
fecret are, theft, adultery, poifoning, feduétion of other men’s 
flaves, proftitution for -hire of other men’s wives, premedi- 
tated murder, arfd the bearing of falfe witnefs. The open 
but involuntary tranfa@tions include all violent and manifeft 
aggreffions on the perfons, property, r.reputation of others ; 
fuch as aflault, maiming, imprifonment, death, robbery, flan- 
der, infult. 

Chap. 3. Juftice implies equality 3.and this equality lies in the middle 
Hae between two extremes, ‘the<trenter. aad she leffer : for whatever 
juttice. admits of divifion into two uncqual parts, may alfo be equally 

divided. But equality, being a relative term, always fuppofes 
the comparifon of two things at leaft. Diftributive juftice, 
therefere, always implies two things, and alfo two. perfons be- 
tween whom thefe things‘are divided. If the perfons are ex- 
aétly equal, fo ought to be their fhares; but if the perfons are 
unequal, the fhares ought alfo to be: unequal in the fame pro- 
portion: for complaints and ftrife:adevays avill-arife, when either 
perfons of unequal worth meet with precifely the fame treat- 
ment; or when perfons of nearly equal worth are diftinguifhed 
from each other by too confiderable differences. This is uni- 
verfally acknowledged ; but men’s notions of worth vary. with 
their political principles. In democracies it is meafured by 
liberty ; in oligarchies, by wealth or birth ; in ariftocracies, by 
virtue. Juftice, however, plainly confifts in proportion, which 
is the. equality of ratios; and. proportion, whether difcrete or 

- continuous, 
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continuous, always implies four terms ; fince when continuous, 
one of the terms muft be taken twice. Diftributive juftice 
always requiring four terms at leaft, implies that the fhares 
bear the fame proportion to each other as do the perfons among 
whom thefe fhares are diftributed; for proportion is applicable 
to all quantities, and not merely t6 numbers. "Ifthe firft thare 
therefore be to the firft man, as the fecond fhare to the fecond ; 
then alternately, the firft fhare will be to the fecond fhare, as 
the firft man to the fecond man; and as each of the antecedents 
is to its confequent, fo will both the antecedents be to both the 
confequents. This is what is called by mathematicians geo- 
metrical proportion, confifting, as we have faid, in equality 
of ratios; which equality is in the middle between excefs and 
defect ; for if one of the ratios were greater or leffer than the 
other, the proportion, or, in other words, the juftice of the 
diftribution, would be deftroyed. In diftributive juftice, the 
four terms are all of them &ltin@, she one from the: other ; 
confifting of two perfons, and two fhares, at leaft; none of which 
can be taken twice in the feries. The proportion therefore is 
not continuous, but difcrete ; and when proportion is violated, 
injuftice immediately follows. This evidently appears in ac- 
-tions: for the injurious perfon has more, the perfon injured has 
lefs, than their refpeétive thares of good; of evil, the reverfe; 
for the leffer evil is confidered as a good *. 

The remaining fpecies of juftice is properly diftinguithed by 
the epithet of corrective : it applies to the mutual tranfadtions 
between men, whether voluntary or involuntary. It differs 

from 
& I thought it unneceflary to fubjoin with Ariftotle, that the lefler evil is confidered 
asa good becaufe it is to-be preferied to the greater; that good is always defirable, 


and, of two goods, the more defirable is the greater. 
VOL. I. MM 
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-from diftributive juftice in this, that the latter confifts in geo- 


metrical proportion, and requires that the fhares fhould have 
the fame ratio to each other as the perfons among whom they 
are divided ; fo that each citizen may find himfelf treated ac- 
cording to his deferts, and thefe who contribute moft to the 
public bencfit may meet with proportionally higher remunera~ 
tions. Correétive juftice alfo implies equality, but an equality 
of a different kind, founded not on geometrical, but on arith- 
metical, proportion; for the law does not make any difference 
in its correction or punifhment, whether a good man. has in- 
jured a bad one, or a bad man a good. It contemplates merely 
the hurt done or the injury fuftained ; and endeavours to fet 
the two parties, the one of whom is wronged by the other, on 
the fame foot of equality on-which they formerly ftood. The 
words gain and lofs are not indeed applicable in all cafes where 
one man is injured by another ; they can be properly ufed only 
when the injuries done may be eftimated in money; but in all 
cafes whatever, he who has committed an injury fhould be 
compelled, as far as may be, to make reparation, which, when 
complete, reduces the parties to that condition of equality from 
which they fet out, by giving back to the lofer what had been 
taken from him by the gainer. Correétive juftice, then, holds 
the middle place between gain and lofs. In their difputes with 
each other, men have recourfe to a judge, as to a living foun- 
tain of juftice; who, as it is his bufinefs to adjuft differences, 
and mediate between contending parties, is often ftyled a me- 
diator. This office he performs by finding the middle term 
between the unequal extremes of gain and lofs; in the fame 
manner as if, a line being divided into two unequal parts, he 
eut from the greater part its excels above -half the line, and 

added 
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added it to the lefler. When the whole is divided equally, 
each party has his due, becaufe the fhares are alike ; and this 
equality isthe middle arithmetical term between the greater 
and the lefler extreme. It is the duty of a judge to find this 
middle term; from which fun@ion, he appears in Greek to 
have derived his appellation ; for juftice in this language means 
an equal divifion; and a judge, an equal divider. When, fiom 
two equal quantities, a part is taken from the one and added to 
the other, the latter will exceed by two parts: for were the 
part taken away deftroyed, it would exceed by one; it ex- 
ceeds the middie term therefore by one; and this term ex- 
ceeds the quantity from which the part was taken away by one. 
By this means we may learn, that in order to correét inequality, 
and thereby to do juftice, we mutt take from the greater ex- 
treme that by which it exceeds the middle, and add this excef 
to the leffer. This plainly appears in geometry by means of a 
diagram; but the fame thing holds in all other arts, which 
would {peedily be fubverted, and all human fociety overturned, 
unlefs equality and juftice were tolerably well maintained ia 
the actions and intercourfe of life; and proper correétives ap- 
plied where thefe bonds of fociety are materially violated. The 
words gain and lols are introduced by the voluntary tranfactions 
of men; in which, he who got more than he gave in exchange, 
was faid to gain by the bargain ; and he who got lefs, to lofe; 
as in buying and felling, and all other legal contraéts, But 
when the bargain was equal, each party was faid to have his 
due. Juftice, then, even in fuch tranfa@tions as are involun- 
tary, confifts in a middle term between a certain kind of gain 
and lofs, and requires that the partics fhould be reduced, as 


nearly as may be, to that condition of equality in which they 
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ftood with regard to each cther, before any fuch tranfudiion took 
place. 

Retaliation feems to fome to be the whole of juftice. This 
opinion was held by the Pythagoreans; who defined juftice to 
be “ reciprocity of doing and fuffering.” But retaliation wili 
not apply cither to diftributive or to correétive juitice; although 
the law of Rhadamanthus fays, “ The completeft juftice con- 
fits in making a man fuffer the fame ills that he has com~ 
mitted.” This rule, however, is liable to innumerable excep- 
tions. Thus, if a general fhould ftrike a foldier, the blow muft 
not be retorted; but to ftrike a general, or any other perfon 
invefted with authority, requires that the offender fhould be 
punifhed more feverely than by mere retaliation. The differ- 
ence alfo is very great between voluntary and involuntary in- 
juries; to the latter of which Rhadamanthus’ rule is totally 
inapplicable. Yet the commercial intercourfe of nations, and 
of individuals in the fame nation, is maintained by a recipro- 
cation, not indeed of the fame, or fimilar, but of proportional 
benefits and injuries. When injuries are offered by one fet of 
perfons, and cannot be retorted by another, the latter clafs look 
on themfelves as nothing better than flaves: when benefits, on 
the other hand, are conferred, but without any profpect of being 
returned, there is an end to that interchange of good offices, which 
3s the main pillar of civil fociety ; a truth acknowledged by thofe 
commonwealths who have ereéted temples to the Graces on the 
moft confpicuous fituations ; that man might continually be re- 
minded of the duty of gratitude, the favourite virtue of thofe di- 
vinities ; and that thofe who had received and returned favours, 
might always be ready to renew the laudable contention among 
themfelves, by mutually provoking each other toworksof kindnefs. 

1s The 
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The comfort of life requires an interchange of different works 
and exertions. he bricklayer, for example, muft exchange the 
production of his labour with the fhoemaker; and the bar- 
gain will be juft, when the works exchanged bear the fame 
proportion to each other, as do the exertions of the artifans 
by whom they were produced. If the exertions of the 
bricklayer be more valuable for their duration, or their 
difficulty, than thofe of the fhoemaker, the works pro- 
duced by the latter muft, to render the Burgainequal, bear the 
fame proportion numerically to thofe produced by the former: 
thus, if the bricklayer has confumed a thoufand times as much 
labour in making a houfe, as the fhoemaker ha déne in making 
a pair of fhoes, a thoufand pair of fhoes muft be given for one 
houfe. The fame thing happens with refpe& to all other arts, 
which derive their whole utility from the mutual exchange of 
different forts of labour, and which could not long be main~ 
tained unlefs the exertions of one artifan in one way were 
nearly balanced and compenfated by thofe of another artifan 
in another. A community could not fubfift, compofed wholly 
of phyficians, or wholty of hufbandmen; it mutt confift’ of 
phyficians and hufbandmen, and other claffes of individuals 
employed in different trades and different profeffions. But that 
operations and works of fuch different kinds fhould be fairly 
exchanged for each other, it is neceflary that they fhould be 


nearly commenfurate; that is, that all of them fhould be ca-' 


pable of being eftimated with tolerable accuracy by comparifon 
with one common meafure. Hence the introdu€tion of mo- 
ney 3 by means of which all thofe operations and works -are 
compared in value with each other, and their relative exceffes 
or deficiencies afcertained with fufficient correétnefs for all prac- 
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tical purpofes. In reality, value depends on the mutual wants 
of men, which form the great bond of fociety; for unlefs their 
wants were mutual, exchange could. not be effected: but mo- 
ney is ufed by convention as the reprefentative of all things 
wanted ; fince it ferves as a pledge and furety, that whenever 
thofe wants occur, they will be fpeedily gratified ; and its name 
is derived from the word fignifying law, which indicates that 
it is founded, not on nature, but on convention ; and that hu- 
man laws, which have thought fit to employ it as a meafure 
of value, may, at pleafure, fet.this ufe of it afide, and employ 
fome other meafure in its ftead. Money, which reprefents the 
value of all other things, varies in its own; but its variations 
are lefs confiderable than thofe of moft other fubftances. It 
ferves theteforé to HX CHE pricey and-to render them commen- 
furate with cach other, thus performing a funétion effential to 
the exiftence of civil fociety ; for communities could not fub- 
fift without exchange ; nor exchange, without equality; nor 
equality, without a common meafure. The various kinds of 
labour, and the works thereby effeGted, cannot indeed be ac- 
curately compared, and exadtly meafured, either by each other 
or even by money; but they may, by means of the latter, be 
eftimated with fufficient corre€tnefs for maintaining that com- 
mercial intercourfe which is effential to the fupply of our nu- 
merous exigencies *, 
x From 
® Ariftotle illuftrates this fubject by fhewing how the exchangeable value of a houfe 


and a bed are compared with each other, by reducing koth to the common meatfure of 
a certain number of minas. The text is corrupt, and the example fuperflupus ; but it 


* is of importance to obferve how well our author explains the nature of trafic, money, 


Jabour, exchangeable value or price, on juft notions of which all theories of political 
economy ought to be founded. In various parts of his works he makes the important 
diftin@ion between labour confumed in ufe, and labour employed in production. ‘That 

of 
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From the explanation given of juftice and injuftice, it is 
manifeft that a juft adtion holds the intermediate place between 
doing and fuffering an injury. The doer has more, the fuf- 
ferer iefs, than he ought ; and juftice is mediocrity, not indeed 
in the fame fenfe with the other virtues, which lie between two 
contrary and vicious extremes, but becanfe it is productive of 
equality in our dealings, and gives to each individual that fhare 
which truly belongs to him ; whereas injuftice contains in it two 
oppofite faults, giving to the ome party, more than-his due, and 

robbing 


ofa fervant or domeftic flave is of the firft kind ; that of a manufacturer or artifan, of 
the fecond. The labour of the artifan or manufacturer is concentrated and fixed in hig 
work ; the labour of a. builder in a houfe built, of. a weaver in the web. (4 meeysa w ty 
mowmaw bv  omedounric wv ty omolpaisvy Kain dpa; o Ty OPawweey, &C. Metaph, 
l. ix. c. viii. p. 939.) Having diftinguifhed between produétive and unproductive 
labour, he obferves that every work or production may ‘be employed in two different 
ways, either in the way of ule or that of exchange. Thus a pair of fhoes may either be 
worn or they may be fold (sso drodmpatory i re Umobioncs 22s 4 paraCaynun, Politice le i. c. inte 
p. 305.). Every produétion or commodity bas, therefore, in reference to the wants of 
human life, two different values, a value in ufe and a value in exchange. Thefe dif 
ferent values ought to be diftinguifhed, becaufe things that have the greateft value ia 
ufe, have often very little value in exchange,. and things that have a great value in exe 
change have often very little value in ufe. The exchangeable value. of commodities, 
according to Ariftotle, is always relative to the labour requifite for procuring them ; 
and the quantity of productive labour is exactly meafured by the work or produ@tion 
in which this labour is fixed and embodied (Metaph. 1. ix. c. viii. p.g39.). But 
commodities or productions are fo complex in their nature, that they cannot be com- 
pared with each other without fome common meafure. The metals, in confequence- 
of their ufefulnefs and beauty, their facility of divifion without injury, and of tranfportay 
tion without much labour, above all, their extreme durability, have been adopted by 
very general confent as the fitteft meafures of the exchangeable value of all other com- 
modities, But neither the metals in general, nor any one metal in particular, is an 
exaGt meafure. At different times and places, their own values are found to vary; 
and therefore they cannot be an exact, that is, an invariable meafure of the value of 
other things. But though the exchangeable value of the metals varies, Ariftotle main- 
tains that it is le(s variable than that of any other commodity (macxe par ev was ter0 40 
arog 7 wae att igor Duara" sume Os Curerar wrreir warror, De Moribus, |, y. ce viii. P- 65, )5. 
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robbing the other of his right. The virtue of juftice, then, is 
that by which a man praétifes by preference and with pleafure 
fairnefs in his dealings, not arrogating to himfelf more than his 
due proportion of good, nor declining to bear his equal fhare 
of evil. He treats other men as he would with to be treated 
by them, affigning to each his fair proportion, and following 
the fame invariable rule, when-his own intereft is at flake, and 
when he is only adjufting the differences of others. Injuftice 
is directly the reverfe ; it leads.men in all their tranfadtions to 
give an undue preference to themfelves; and when they are 
entrufted with fettling the concerns of others, always to do this 
unequally, by giving an undue advantage to one of the parties, 
This much may fuffice concerning the nature of juftice and 

injuftice. © "0 a hie aad : 
Since the commiffion of every unjuft aétion does not necef: 
farily make an unjuft man, it may be inquired whether, in 
this refpeat, there be any diftinGtion between particular ads 
of injuftice, bearing the fame name, fuch as theft, adul- 
tery, and robbery; or whether the difference of the ex- 
ternal acts is altogether immaterial as to conftituting the 
vice of injuftice, even when thofe aéts are performed 
knowingly; for a man may know that the object of his 
paffion is his neighbour’s wife; and yet, if he ads merely 
from the blind impetuofity of appetite or defire, without deli- 
perate intention, he is not an adulterer. The fame holds in. all 
other cafes in which wrong is done; the mere perpetration of 
the act does not infer the vicious ftate of mind from which fuch 
ads naturally fow. The difference between retaliation and 
juftice was formerly mentioned ; but, in our inquiries refpect- 
ing the latter, it muft be remembered, that we have in view 
chiefly 
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chfefly that kind of juftice which ‘may be called political, fince BOOK 
it is eftablithed for’ the comfort ‘and all-{ufficiency of fociety ee 
among freemen and equals; whether the government, being 
democratical, require that each citizen fhould be dealt. by alike; 
or whether it admit of thofe diftin@ions of birth, wealth, and 
abilities, which are allowed their due weight under other forms 
ef government. Where fuch equality does not prevail, there 
is not any room for what is ftrictly called juftice, but only for 
that virtue which, on account of its refemblance, receives the 
fame name. Juftice takes place among thofe who being capable 
of injuring each other, are reftrained by law from mutual en- 
croachments; and thofe encroachments muit be made, before 
injuftice can be committed ; though, as we formerly obferved, 
the converfe of the propofition does not hold, that injuftice 
always is committed, when :fuch encroachments «are made, 
becaufe injuftice implies the deliberate purpofe of wrong- 
ing others for the fake ‘of benefit to ourfelves; a propen- 
fity fe ftrong in human nature, that few men are capable of 
being entrufted with power, without ufing it tyrannically : 
wherefore law and reafon ought to bear fway, and rulers to be 
the guardians of equal juftice; contented with thofe rewards 
and honours which have been affigned to them for upholding 
the public good by their impartial adminiftration. Their 
power is of a different kind from that of fathers and defpots, 
in the exercife of which there is not any room for the virtue 
of juftice ftri@ly fo called, fince no one can, in propriety of 
language, be faid to commit injuftice againft himfelf, or what 
entirely belongs to himfelf; becaufe no one ever deliberately 
propofed to do real harm to either, and could not poffibly do 
VOL. 1, NWN fach 
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BOOK  fuch harm for the fake of benefiting himfelf: but flaves, who 
‘ V. , area kind of property, and alfo children, until they have at- 


Natural 


juftice inde- 


pendent of 
pofitive in- 
ftitution. 


tained a certain age, are fo intimately conneGted with their 
matters and parents, that no fuch relations as thofe of political 
juftice can fubfift between them; for political juftice implies 
laws; and laws fuppofe an equality, not indeed of ranks and 
perfons, .but of rights and obligations. Wherefore fomething 
more nearly refembling political juftice takes place between 
hufbands and wives; but this, which is called ceconomical 
juttice, is alfo different from the former. 

Political juftice is founded either on nature or on law. The 
natural, is that which has every where the fame force and 
authority; the legal, is that which depends on human infti- 
tution, rendering adtions juft’or unjufty which are in themfelves 
indifferent; as that no more than one mina fhould be required 
for the ranfom of a prifoner; that a goat fhould be facrificed. 
rather than two fheep; regulations refpeCting individuals, as 
that Brafidas. thould be honoured... with. heroic .worthip ; and 
thofe that come in the fhapé of decrees or refolutions. Some 
are of opinion that all juftice whatever depends on pofitive in- 
ftitution ; which they endeavour to prove by obferving that.the 
laws of nature remain every where unalterably the fame: fire, 
for example, which burns and warms in Greece, has precifely 
the fame powers in Perfia; whereas the rules of juftice are 
liable to perpetual variations. This, however, is true only in 
a certain fenfe; for though among the gods in. heaven, what is 
natural is, perhaps, unalterable, yet, in this lower world, many 
inftitutions of nature are capable of being changed and modified” 
by circumftances. Yet the diftin@ion between. what is natural. 

and 
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and conventional, is not theréby deftroyed ; unlefs we fhould 
infer that, becaufe fome men are capable of ufing both hands 
with equal dexterity, it is not natural for mankind in general 
to ufe one hand more dexteroufly than the other‘, Men’s 
notions of juftice are often warped by their interefts; and this 
great meafure of Htman aétions varies like the meafures of 
wine and corn, which the dealers in thofe articles have of dif- 
ferent fizes; ufing the larger when they buy, and the {maller 
when they fell. Great variations tefult alfo from the different 
forms of government; although, as we fhall thew hereafter, 
there is one form of government naturally the beft. Juttice is 
a general term; and differs from an a& of injuftice,.as an uni- 
verfal does from a particular. That is unjuft which is contrary 
to nature or to law; and the fame thing, when done, is an 
unjuft action, An unjuft action'is a wrong; and when we 
rectify a wrong, we are faid to do juftice. But, the force of 
thofe terms will be afterwards more fully explained. 

Injuftice, as applicable to ations, confifts in what we have 
now faid; but it does not belong to perfons, unlefs it be com- 
mitted voluntirily’s for when a man as without intention, 
the quality of his a€tion, as good or bad, juft or unjuft, is, in 
reference to the agent, merely an acceffory, not fpringing 
effentially from himfelf, and neither entitling him to praife, 
nor fubje@ing him to blame, That, therefore, which is unjuft, 

is 

‘ He gives the reafon more generally in Magna Moral. 1. i. ¢. xxxiv. p- 167. 50 
pag os em vo mony diapsicr, Tere Quoes Sxcaoy weave. “ That which is invariable and 
conftant is manifeftly natural juftice.” Political juftice, on the other hand, varies 
with the arrangements and exigencies of men in fociety. He therefore concludes 
Eirrion wv dxaisy vo xxve Quo, “ That natural injuftice is the better of the two;” a 
conclufion agreeable to his obfervations in the firft Philofophy. See Analyfis, p. 92, 
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‘ ¥ , that is, as formerly explained, unlefs the ation, with all its 


circumftances, depend entirely on our own power, and be 
performed knowingly, with intention, and without conftraint 
Thus, to make the act of ftriking parricide, we muft know the 


‘perfon whom we ftrike, the nature of the inftrument with 


which the ftroke is infli€ted, and the motive through which 
we are impelled to fuch a horrid crime. The aGion muft 
alfo depend entirely on our own power; for in many na-~ 
tural events, we are both agents and patients knowingly, 
though not voluntarily ; witnefs old age and death* The 
fame happens as to juftice and injuftice. When a man 
reftores a depofit involuntarily through fear, he cannot be 
faid to a& juftly, fince-the juftice af. the, action is not caufed 
by himfelf: it is a mere acceflary or appendage, q quite fo- 
reign to his defign or purpofe. In the fame manner, he can- 
not be accufed of injuftice, who is conftrained involuntarily 
not to reftore a depofit. Voluntary ations are performed 
with, or without ‘election; deliberate ations are performed 
with eleétion ; and thofe that are without deliberation are 
without ele€tion. In the intercourfe of life, one perfon may 
hurt another in three ways; either ignorantly, in which cafe 
the hurt done is’ called an error; as when we are miftaken 





either in the perfon or the inftrument; or when the aétion 
turns out.to be of quite a different nature from that which we 
intended: a man may be hurt by a blow meant merely for 
roufing him; a wound may be given cafually ; and one perfon 
may receive a blow which was intended for another. When 
the harm is not only done unintentionally, but happens altogé- 
ther unexpectedly, it is called a misfortune; when the confe- 

quences 

© See Analyfis, p. 109. 
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quences of the aétion might have been forefeen and expected, 
the harm done, without any mifchievous purpofe, is properly 
termed a fault; for a fault is that evil which originates in 
ourfelves; and a misfortune, that of which the caufe is exter- 
nal. Harm done knowingly, but not deliberately, is an injuf- 
tice; as thofe injuries which proceed’ from anger and other 
paffions, that are either neccflary, or at leaft natural. Yet the 
perfons who have committed fuch injuries, are not branded 
_ with the reproach of injuftice- or wickednefs; which falls only 
on wrong proceeding from wilful pravity. The law, therefore, 
well diftinguifhes between premeditated crimes, and thofe com- 


mitted through paflion; for the fource of the latter may be 


traced-up rather to him who provoked the paffion, than to him 
who yielded to its violence. In all fuch cafes, the queftion is, 
not whether the deed was done, but whether it was done juftly; 
for anger always proceeds from fome real or fuppofed injury. 
But-in all other difputes, the queftion turns on fome faa, which 
one party affirms, and the other denies; and as to which, either 
the one or the other, unlefs his memory deceives him, muft 
plainly be guilty; for every deliberate wrong is manifeft in- 
juflice, whether it confift, as above explained, in violating the 
law of equality, or in violating that of proportion. The virtue 
of juftice, on the other hand, is exercifed only in fuch aéts as are 
done voluntarily and deliberately. Involuntary aéts are, or are 
not, entitled to pardon, according to circumftances. Thofe are 
pardonable, which proceed from complete and habitual igno- 
rance; thofe are not, which proceed from a temporary igno- 
rance, occafioned by the blind impetuofity of paffion, cither 
extravagantly exceflive in its degree, or highly improper in its 
object. 

Doubts 
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\ Ws , injuftice, have been defined with fufficient precifion, Firft, 
Chap. 9. fhall we hearken to Euripides? One of his charaéters reafons 
Solution of thus : 

eae I flew my mother; the defence is plain, 

juttice. She with her will, or ’gainft my will, was flain. 


Can any perfon be injured willingly? or muit every injury be 
unwillingly fuffered as it is willingly inflided? A man, it is 
faid, may be injured willingly ; fince an intemperate man will- 
ingly hurts himfelf. But this argument is not conclufive, for the 
intemperate man does, what he thinks he ought not to do; his 
paffion makes him aé& againft his deliberate will ; for no one can 
deliberately will what he thinks mifchievous to himfelf. To in- 
jure then, is not only to hurt knowingly, but to. hurt againgt — 
the will of the fufferer ;_ for when his will confents, he may 
indeed be hurt, but is not injured. Glaucus was not injured 
by his difadvantageous exchange of armour with Diomed, be~ 
caufe it was voluntary. 


* Brave Glaucus then, cach narrow thought refign’d 
(Jove warm’d his bofom, and enlarg’d his mind), 
For Diomed’s brafs arms of mean device, 
For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price) 
He gave his own of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred beeves the fhining purchafe bought.” 
liad VI. v. 290. et feq. 


Secondly, Whether is the injuftice in him who makes an 
unfair diftribution, or in him who receives more than his due? 
If the former is afferted, thofe perfons diftinguifhed by liberality 
and equity, who are inclined rather to refufe their full propor- 
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tion, than to arrogate more than their juft fhare, will fometimes 
injure themfelves, It’ may be anfwered, that thefe perfons, 
liberal and equitable as they are as to things of a particular 
nature, will not decline their full fhare of goods in general; 
and of -fome kinds, fuch as praife, glory, and whatever is ho- 
nourable and laudable, will be inclined to’ affogate more than 
fairly belongs to them. But the difficulty is folved by the 
obfervation above made, that no one can be the willing vidtim 
of injuftice ; fo that men cannot injure, although they may hurt, 
themfelves. Befides, the injuftice is plainly in him who makes 
the unfair diftribution; for by him the unjuft adtion is begun 
and completed ; whereas he who holds more than his due thare, 
may often do it ignorantly and ‘innocently. The word ation 
is taken in different fenfes. It is applied to inanimate things. 
The {word, or any: other warlike inftrument, is faid <0 ftrike ot 
kill, as well as the hand of one man moved by that of another 3. 
or a flave, by the command of his mafter. None’ of thofe 
injure, although they are the inftruments of injuftice. Unjuft 
judgments may proceed merely from ignorance; but that judge 
only is unjuft, who paffes unjuft decrees, knowingly, from par- 
tiality to one party, or ill-will to the other. .Between fuch 
a judge and one of the parties, the iniquity, as well as its 
fruits, are fometimes divided; the latter gets more land than he 
ought, and. the other gets money to which he is not entitled. 
Injuftice, however, in judgment, as well as every other fpecies 
of injuftice, always confifts in arrogating to ourfelves more 
than our due proportion of advantage, whether this confifts in 
benefiting our fortune, indulging our partiality, or gratifying 
eur refentment. Men think, becaufe injuftice feems to be 

always 
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always in their power, that therefore juftice iseafy. The thing, 
however, is far otherwife. To commit vicious adlions is indeed 
always in our power, but to acquire either virtuous or vicious ha- 
bits is the work of time and cuftom ; and the vice is not in the. 
act, but in the frame of mind and habit of the aétor. They think 
alfo, that to diftinguith between juft and unjuft tranfactions 
requires but {mall difcernment; becaufe it is eafy to underftand 
the laws promulgated on this fabject. But the juftice or in- 
juftice is not in thofe tranfactions themfelves, except by way 
of appendage or acceffion, when, together with the fimple per- 
formance of the aét, certain difpofitions and affeGtions, and 
thofe uniform and habitual, concur in the agent. To know, 
therefore, what conftitutes or contributes to juftice, is ftill more 
difficult than to know what conftitutes and contributes to health, 
The medicines of helleborc, honey, and wine, as well as the 
operations of cutting and burning, are indeed eafily known; 
but to underftand when, how, and to whom, we ought to ad- 
minifter the one and to apply the other, is athing of no lefs dif- 
ficulty than to’be a fkilful phyficiah. It ‘is alfo'a falfe opinion, 
that a good man is capable of acts of wickednefs; becaufe, were 
he inclined to indulge guilty paffions, he is more likely to. do it 
with impunity than any other. But, as we above obferved, 
the vice or wickednefs is not in the act itfelf, but in the frame 
or habit of mind of him by whom that aét is performed. The 
art of healing does not confift in performing operations and in 
adminiftering medicines; it confifts in doing thefe things pro- 
perly, that is, in the intelle€tual habit or fkill of the phyfician. 
Juftice takes place only among thofe who are fharers in that 
kind of goods, of which a certain proportion contributes to 

their 
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their happinefs; but of which either the excefs or the defed 
has a tendency to deftroy it. The Gods, perhaps, cannot have 
too much power and profperity; and beings incurably wicked, 
cannot have too little of either; fince, by them, the means of 
goad will always be converted into fources of evil. But men are 
benefited by a due proportion, and by-that.eply. 

We proceed to fpeak of equity, and to confider what relation 
it bears to juftice. It is not the fame thing, nor yet is it dift 
‘ferent in kind; for it is a praifeworthy quality as well as juftice, 
but is {poken of as fomething better than mere juftice, and 
really is fo, for it ig the correction of ftri@, that is, of legal 
juftice ; which often needs to be modified by equity, becaufe 


laws being in their nature general, cannot decide rightly in the | 


indefinite variety of particular cafes. The lawgiver is contented 
with making a rule, which fairly applies to the greater part of 
cafes; well knowing that it will not include the whole, and the 
fault is neither in the law nor the lawgiver, but in the nature 

of things. When an exception to the rule occurs, which the 
lawgiver did not forefee, this exception is admitted in equity, 
which thus fupplies the defect of law, as the lawgiver himfelf 

would do, were he prefent in court, and as he would have done 
by amending his law, had he been aware of the exception, 

Equity, then, is better than legal juftice, being its amendment ; 

and fupplying that defect of laws, which arifes from their uni- 

verfality. The variety of human tranfadtions cannot be com- 

prifed within general rules. Occafional decrees therefore be- 

come requifite; which vary with each variation of circum- 

ftances, for the meafure of what is indefinite muft be indefinite 

itfelf, like the leaden ruler in the Lefbian archite@ure, which 

changes its own fhape according to that of the ftones to which 
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it is applied. It is manifeft, therefore, that equity is a fpecies 
‘of juftice, and contrafted with another fpecies to which it is pre- 
ferable. A man of equity is he who deliberately and habitually 
exercifes this virtue; who prefers it in all his dealings to the 
rigeur of juftice; and who, even when the law is on his fide, 
will not avail himfelf of this advantage to treat others inju- 
rioufly or unhandfomely. 

Whether juftice be taken in its larger fenfe, of difobeying the 
laws ; or in its ftricter acceptation, of depriving others of their 
property, it is plain, from the obfervations already made, that . 
no one can be guilty of injuftice towards himfelf. A man may 
{pontaneoufly and knowingly commit an unprovoked injury; 


- he may even deftroy his own life, in dire& oppofition both to 


the laws-and-to- right ‘veafon*,.: He thereby certainly does an 
injury ; but to whom ? Not to himfelf, becaufe he faffers volun« 
tarily. The injury is therefore done to the ftate; which, on this 
account, punifhes felf-murder with infamy. As to the other 
kind. of injuftice, which does. not comprehend wickednefs in 
general, but which confifts, like cowardice, in-one fpecific vice, 
we cannot, without a.total confufion of thought, fuppofe that 
a man is guilty of it towards himfelf ;. for in that cafe, the fame 
thing 

* The Oxford edition very properly fupplies the word deyer of which echo is the or~ 
dinary epithet, and of: which it muft here be the adjunét, to render the paflage intelli. 
gible. Suicide is always fpoken of by Ariftotle as a bafe and cowardly crime, as a 


mean dereliction of all perfonal dignity, and a grofs violation of all focial duty. Cicero 
fometimes (for on this fubje&t he is not confiftent) {peaks otherwife. “ Atque hac 


* differentia naturarum tantum habet vim, uti nonnumquam mortem fibi infe confcifcere 


alius debeat, alius in eadem cauffa non debeat.” De Officiis, 1. i. c.xxxi. Here he 
{peaks of fuicide as a duty ; probably out of deference for his admired Cato: But his 
language is very different elfewhere. Confer. Tufc. Difp. |. i. ce xxx. Somn. Scip. 
c. iii. Had Ariftotle’s Ethics been equally well known, Cicero’s Offices would not 
have been fo long regarded as the pureft and moft folid produétion of heathen 
morality. 
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thing would be both added to and taken from the fame perfon, 
at the fame time. Injuftice, therefore, always implies two perfons 
-at leaft ; and if it did not, the diftin€tions formerly made concern- 
ing {pontaneity, deliberation, retaliation, and aggreffion, would be 
totally deftroyed. Retaliation cannot deferve the epithet of in- 
jurious’s but could'a man injure himfelf} tajury would be con- 
fiftent with the moft complete. retaliation, namely, the doing 
and fuffering precifely the fame thing, under precifely the 
fame circumftances ; befides a man might fuffer injury vo- 
luntarily, which was formerly proved to be impoffible. Still 
further, the commiffion of wrong always implies fome fpecific 
at; but by no fuch a@ can a man do wrong to himfelf. He 
cannot commit adultery with his own wife, he cannot be guilty 
of houfebreaking with regard to his own houfe, he cannot fteal 
his own property: univerfally, therefore, he cannot do an in- 
jury to himfelf. It isan evil to fuffer, as well as to do, wrong, 
but the latter is by far the worft evil of the two, becaufe it is 
blameable and bafe. The former, however, may fometimes, 
by concurring with other circumftances not eflentially conrie&ed 
with it, be attended with far more deplorable confequences ; in 
the fame manner as a fall, by ftumbling, may fometimes have 
worfe effects than a pleurify, becaufe it may occafion a man’s 
capture by the enemy, and, in confequence thereof, his ignomi- 
nious death. But the fcience of Ethics, no more than that of Phy- 
fics, pays attention to confequences not effentially inherent in 
the fubje€, and conneéted with it merely by way of appendage 
or ac@pffion. It is faid metaphorically, not indeed that a man 
can exercife juftice towards himfelf, but that one part of him 
may exercife juftice towards another. This juftice, however, 
refembles, not the political juftice above examined, but the juf- 
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BOOK tice of fathers and mafters towards children and flaves ; whofe 

Pe relation to each other bears a near fimilitude to that of the ra- 
tional and irrational parts in the human conftitution. The 
paffions often, rebel againft reafon, as flaves do againft their 
mafters; and as the latter feem guilty of injuftice, fo do the 
former. Let thus much fuffice concerning juftice, and the other 
moral virtues’. 


1 The doétrine of juftice is explained on the fame principles delivered in this Book, 
Magna Moral. |, is c+ xxxive; & Eudem. Liv. 
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BOOK VI. 


INTRODUCTION. 
hi philofophy confift in explaining phenomena, feemingly in- 


definite in number, by a few diftin@ principles of attion,. 
this Sixth Book affords one of the fineft.{pecimens of it ever 


exhibited. According to Ariftotle, mori. virtue is appetite or 
affection difciplined by réafon and cuftom ; which, ‘énabling us 
to make a fair eftimate of excellence, teaches us to prefer and 
purfue it*. To explain, therefore, the different acceptations 
of the word reafon ; or, in Ariftotle’s language, to defcribe the 
different powers of the underftanding, muft form an effential 
part of every complete treatife of Ethics. By modern. philo- 
{cphers thofe powers are not accurately diftinguifhed; although, 
accogding to our author, the powers of intellection differ as. 
widely from each other as thofe of fenfation. Colours, fla- 
vours, founds, and odours, and other objects about which the 
fenfes are converfant, are not more diftinguifhable from. each 


other, than the different claffes of fpeculative and practical: 


truths, which are perceptible by what our author calls the de- 


monftrative and deliberative faculties of the underftanding °. 
Reafoning 


3 Magna Moaral, |. is c. xxii, p. 161. ® Magna Moral. 1. i. ¢, xxxv. p. 169. 
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BOOK  Reafoning.on this principle, that powers muft differ from each 
t vi: , other, which exert themfelves in different actions and effectuate 
different ends, he treats. feparately of art, fcience, prudence, in- 
tellect, and wifdom ; he explains the nature and fundtions of 
each of thofe habits; examines the difference between what 
are called natural virtues, and thofe which are acquired by 
exercife and cuftom; and proves that none of the acquired 


virtues can fubfift without that intelleétual habit which he calls 
prudence. 
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BOOK Vi. 


ARGUMENT. 


Senfation; intellelt, and appetite-—Their: different offices.—The 
five intellectual habits —Science-— Art—Prudence— Common 


fenfe—Wifdom.— Quicknefs of apprebenfion.— Fufinefs of fenti- 


ment.—Importance of the intelleétual habits.—-Virtue, natural 


and acquired.gTheir difference. 


were formerly faid that, in moral matters, mediocrity 
only ought to be the objeét of our preference, as being alone 
confiftent with right reafon, it is proper that this fubject thould 
be more diftin@lly explained.. Whoever exercifes reafon has, 
in all his habitual actions, a certain aim, according to which he 
regulates his behaviour; moderating. his paffions when too 
ftrong, invigorating them-when too.weak, and always bending 
them to propriety, as a bow is. rendered ’more or lefs tenfe in 
order to hit the mark. This obfervation is indeed true, but 
not fufficiently explicit to be practically. ufeful ; for, in all other 
matters in which {cience is concerged, we ought certainly to do 
what right reafon prefcribes, that is, neither too much. nor too 
little. Thus the phyfician ought to a& with regard to his pa- 
tient; but by. knowing that this is his duty, he will not be 
rendered much the wifer as to what operations ought to be per- 
formed, or what medicines ought to be adminiftered. It is ne= 


ceflary, therefore, to fpeak more definitely concerning the ha-. 
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bits of the mind, to explain what right reafon is, and to point 
out what are the boundaries which it affigns to our paflions and 
adions. The habits or virtues of the mind were formerly di- 
vided into the moral and intelle€tual ; concerning the moral we 
have already treated; it remains to examine the intellectual, 
having previoufly fpoken of the foul itfelf. In this, we for- 
merly diftinguifhed two parts, the rational and irrational; and 
the former may alfo be divided into two, namely, that faculty 
by which we underftand thofe {ciences whofe principles are 
certain and neceflary, and which cannot poffibly be: otherwife 
than they are, and that by which we comprehend other 
branches. of knowledge; for if there be anygrefemblance or 
affinity between the truths recognifed, and the powers which 
recognife them, it is natural to think that things, fo extremely 
different as are the neceflary and contingent, fhould be per- 
ceived and known by different faculties*. Knowledge, then, 
may be divided into that which is demonftrative and fcientific, 
and that which is deliberative and probable; for no one deli- 
berates about things which neceffarily exift after one certain 
manner, and which cannot poffibly exift after any other. Let 
us examine, then, what is the beft habit of each of thefe fa- 
culties: the beft habit of any thing is, in: other words, its vir- 
tue; and the’ virtue of each obje@ is afcertained by its fitnefs 
for per forming its peculiar function. 
There are three principles in man, which, either fingle or 
combined, are the fovereign judges of truth and condudt. Thefe 
are, fentation, intellect, and appetite. Of thefe three, mere fen- 
fation cannot alone be the foundation of any judgment refpedt- 
ing conduét, that is, the propriety of action ; for wild beafts 
have 
© See alfo Magna Moralia, |. i. c. xxxv. pe 169+ 
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have perception by fenfe, but are. totally unacquainted. with. 
propriety. Affirming and denying are the operations of intel- 
lect, defire and averfion are thofe of appetite; and fince moral 
"virtue implies the habit of juft eleGtion, and eleftion or pre- 


ference refolves itfelf into deliberation and appetite, every ad- 


of virtuous preference requires, that there. fhould be accuracy 


and truth in the comparifon, -as well as corre€tnefs and pro.’ 


priety in the defire. Of that intellectual faculty which bears 
not any relation to life and practice, and which is employed, 
not in deliberation, but in demonftration, the fimplicity of ab. 
ftra truth is the proper and only object ; but deliberative mo- 


ral wifdom bears in all its operations a reference to human haps. 


pinefs; and terminates, not in the difcoveries of fpeculation, but 
in the exertions of action‘. This latter faculty, then, only at- 
tains its end, when well-ordered appetite harmonifes with found 
practical reafon; from the combination of which elements, re- 
fults that moral election or preference, peculiar to man; which 
may be called either impaffioned intelligence, or refleGing ap- 
petite; and which is the fole fountain of whatever is laudable 
and graceful in behaviour and manners*. This practical reafon 
is fuperior to that converfant about production: for produGtion, 
as we above obferved, is imperfect in itfelf, and continually re< 
mains fo, until the work;. for the fake of which it operated, be 
produced. But the operation of pradtical reafon terminates ia 
nothing better than the pleafure of its own energies. It is not 
—e to us for the eee of appetite : but appetite itfelf 

is 


© In conformity with whats here faid, Ariftotle in“his Topics, bv. ci. p. 226, 


diftinguifhes {cience from virtue, ‘by pee that the former is in one part of the foul — 


and the latter in more than one. © “ty 
© de meoargeois, newnr Daveree us sarbemse De Animal. Motu. c. vi. p. ise 
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is implanted in us for the fake of that virtuous moral action, 
which conftitutes an effential part of human happinefs. Such, 
then, is man, an intelleétual but impaffioned being, exercifing 
his faculties concerning things contingent and ‘future. The 
paft cannot be an object of deliberation or preference. No 
one choofes, that Troy fhould not be taken; and Agathon 
fays rightly, 


« All things to God are poffible, fave one, 
“ That to undo, which is already done.” 


As truth, then, is the obje& of both our rational faculties, (the 
{peculative and prattical,) their excellencies muft confift in thofe 
habits by which truth is moft clearly difcerned. 

Let thefe habits be the five following ; art, {cience, prudence, 
wifdom, intellect, In matters of pinion. we ‘are liable to be 
deceived; not foin matters of {cience. The former relates to 
things variable in their nature, of whofe very exiftence we may 
doubt, unlefs when they are adtually perceived ; the latter is . 
converfant about things. unalterable, neceflary, and eternal, 
incapable of being generated, exempt from corruption; the 
knowledge of which admits not of degrees between total igno- 
rance and abfolute certainty. All fcience may be taught, and 
all teaching implies principles, namely, thofe truths which are 
previoufly known by experience or reafon. The firft principles 
are acquired by indudtion, that is, by intellect operating on ex- 
perience’. Science, then, may be defined a demonftrative habit, 
diftinguifhed by thofe properties which we have afcribed to it 
in our Analytics’. The principles of fcience muft be perceived 
with the cleareft evidence; for unlefs they be more evident than 
the conclufions drawn from them, thofe conclufions will not 


form. 
* See Analyfis, p. 57. Comp. p. 161. € See Analyfis, p .77. 
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form fcience ftritly fo called ; becaufe their truth does not ne- 
ceffarily proceed from the truth of their premifes; with which 
they are connected, not effentially, but only by way of accef- 
fion or appendage *. 2 

Things in their nature variable, and which might either 
have never been, which may ceafe to exift, or. whofe mode of 
exiftence is liable to perpetual alterations, are of two kinds; 
produdtions or adtions. Thefe things are fufficiently diftin- 
guifhed from each other even in popular difcourfe; fo that a 
rational habit of action muft be different from a rational habit 
of produdtion. Since building, which is a rational habit of pro- 
duction, is an art, and every other fuch habit is alfo an art, 
and every art is alfo the habit juft mentioned, art may be de- 
fined the habit of making or producing a certain work agreeably 
to the rules of right reafon, All art is employed in examining 
and contriving how it-may beft form and fafhion thofe produc- 
tions or works of which the efficient caufe is in the maker, not 
in the materials. ‘Things which exift neceflarily, are not the 
fubje€ts of art; nor thofe which are produced naturally; for 
the latter have their efficient caufe in themfelves*. Art, then, 
is converfant after a certain manner about the fame things as 
fortune. Wherefore Agathon fays, 


“ In friendly ties are art and fortune bound.” 


Artlefuefi is the contrary of art; it is the producing of fuch 


works awkwardly ; according to erroneous principles of reafon. 
In explaining the nature of prudence, let us confider firft, 
who they are that deferve this appellation, It feems to be the 
part of a prudent man to deliberate wifely about his good or ad- 
“ gantage ; not in particular points merely, as health or ftrength, 
i bur 

® Sce above, p. Os. Conf. p. 115. ® See above, p. 169. 
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but as to the general happinels of life. This is indicated by our 
calling thofe men prudent in their affairs, who take proper 
means for attaining valuable purpofes, which are not the proper 
objects of particular arts. Prudence then implies deliberation . 

and no one deliberates about things invariable i in their nature, 
and which cannot be otherwife than they are; nor about 
things which are not in their own power. Prudence then 
is not fcience, becaufe the objeéts of fcience are things inva- 
riable; it is not art, becaufe the object of prudence is action, 
not produ€tion. It remains then, that prudence fhould be a 
rational and practical habit, bearing a reference to the happinefs 
and mifery of human life. The end of production confifts al~ 
ways in the‘work produced; but adtion is often its own end; 
for Kappinefs,;-witich-ie a. kind-of action, is perfect in itfelf. 
Pericles, and other great flatefmen, are called prudent on ac- 
count of their fingular ability in effeGing the good of human 
kind; the great bufinefs of oeconomy, both political and do- 
meftic. The word, in Greek, denoting the moral virtue of 
temperance, is compounded of two other wotds, which may be 
literally tranflated, “ the prefervative of prudence ;” for tem- 
perance tends to preferve this intelletual excellence. Pleafure 
and pain do not deftroy every exercife of the underftanding, 
for inftance, that which relates to mathematical truth ; but that 
exercife only which relates to the praétcial concerns of life. 
For the exceflive love of pleafure, or the exceffive abhorrence 
of pain, fubftitutes new principles of action quite different from 
thofe by which wife and good men are actuated. Prudence, 
then, is a rational and praétical habit, effective of human hap- 
pinefs. We fpeak of excellence in art, but prudence is itfelf 


excellence. In the arts, voluntary errors are the beft; but, in 
matters 
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matters of prudence, they are the worft; as in all the moral 
virtues, Prudence, then,.is not an art but a virtue; and the 
virtue of that faculty of the mind which is converfant about 
opinion and probability, difcerning in fuch things truth from 
falfehood. As it relates-to the praétice of life, which, with all 
men, is *¥ conftant object of thought, prudence, when once 
acquired, is not, like other habits of the underftanding, liable 
to be forgotten or loft. 

Since the object of fcience, as above obferved, is univerfal 
and demonftrable truth, and whatever is demonftrable muft be 
founded on principles, it is manifeft that there muft be primary 


principles’, which are not feience, any*more than they are art 


or prudence. They are not fcience, becaufe all fcience is des 
monftrable ; they are not art or prudence, becaufe thefe have 
for their fubje@& things contingent and variable: neither are 
they wifdom, becaufe, as we ‘fhall fee hereafter, wifdom, and the 
higheft wifdom, is converfant about truths fufceptible of de- 
monftration. Since then none of the four habits juft men- 
tioned; neither fcience, nor art, nor prudence, nor wifdom, 
ean afford thofe primary principles; and fince all the habits 
of the underftanding are reducible to five, it follows that intel- 
le&t, operating on experience *, is the only fource from which 

thofe great and primary truths can be fuppofed to flow. 
Wifdom is fometimes taken for fkill-in the arts; and applied, 
.for inftance, to Phidias, who was a fkilful feulptor; or Poly- 
cleitus, the fkilful ftatuary. But there is a wifdom of a far 
fuperior kind, which docs not denote excellence in any of thofe 
operations or arts to which Homer alludes in fpeaking of Mar- 
gites: “‘ The Gods had not formed him for digging or plough+ 
: ing, 

* See Analyfis, p. 92. & feq. * See Analyfis, p. 57, Comp. p. 161 
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" BOOK ing, nor-made him fkilful in any other work ;”* but a wifdom 

: ‘__, abfolute and univerfal, fince it relates to the univerfe and its 
principles ; contemplating, not merely, like ether {ciences, the 
qualities or properties of things, but the things themfelves, or 
fubftances"; and, therefore, of all fciences the moft accurate as 
well as the moft fublime; comprehending both the higheft 
demonftrations, and the vindication of thofe primary truths on 
which all demonftration is built’. To fay that prudence is 
more valuable than wifdom, is to prefer man to all other beings 
in the univerfe. One thing may be falutary and good for 
human kind; and another for fifhes: but abftra& qualities 
remain perpetually the fame; and in like manner wifdom is 
permanent and ftable, but prudence muft vary its maxims with 
each alteration-of the fabje@ about: which it is employed. The 
bufinefs of prudence confifts in providing for the good of thofe 
peculiarly recommended to its care; and whoever beft under- 
ftands how to promote the good of each tribe or of each indi- - 
vidual, to him we fhould be moft inclined to commit their 
diretion and management. Wherefore fome of the inferior 
animals feem to be endowed with a kind of prudence, in fore- 
feeing and providing what is neceffary for the prefervation of 
their own lives. The unalterable ftability of wifdom clearly 
diftinguithes it from civil policy, which, if it would attain its 
end, the public good, muft be guided by circumftances; and 
the different tribes of animals require, in health as well as in , 
difeafe, different kinds of management, which are refpetively 
moft conducive to their well-being. It will not avail to fay, 
that as man is the nobleft of animals, therefore the virtue of 


prudence, 


* Thefe are God and IntelleX—the beft fubftances, » eae pers 6 Oiag xar b mee, bic 
Moral. Eudem. J. i. c. viii. p. 201 


4 See above, Analyfis, p. 86. & feq. 
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prudence, which is converfant about human happine(s, merits 
the preference to every other”; for that there are many natures 
more divine than man, is attefted by thofe glorious luminaries, 
and that beautiful arrangement which adorns the univerfe. 
Wifdom, then, comprehends both intelle& and fcience, applied 
to the higheft purpofes, the difcovery of the moft valuable 
truths. Wherefore we call Thales, Anaxagoras, and others of 
their charaéter, wife, indeed, but furely not prudent, fince they 
manifeftly negle€&t their private concerns and perfonal advan- 
tage, and apply their thoughts to the inveftigation of fubjects 
as lofty and difficult as they are completely ufelefs for the 
ordinary-purpofes of human life, But the virtue of prudence 
is direéted folely to thofe purpofes; and he is juftly deemed the 
moft prudent, whofe advice is moft conducive to public profpe- 
rity. This great object is not to be attained by abftra&t fpecu- 
lations. Prudence muft be converfant about particulars ; for 
all praétice relates to particulars only; wherefore many men, 
ignorant of theory, are more ufeful than thofe acquainted with 
it; for inftance, empirics, than phyficians. What avails it to 
know that light food is falutary, unlefs we allo know, for in- 
flance, 

™ According to Ariftotle, prudence is, as it were, wifdom’s fteward, holding a dele- 
gated authority in leffer concerns, that the matter may have leifure for more important 
purfuits, 7 Qecrners aneg smirgomos Tig ase THs TOPILe» Kee magacnivales TavTN TXAM, Kat TO 
mow rms avre egyore Magn. Moral. |. i. ¢. xxxv. p. 172+ Thefe more important 
purfuits confift in {peculations concerning God ; in meditating on, and worfhipping 
him: cris Se 2 BV adver, OV daregGoany xwrves tov Gro Oegareve was Oiweeiy evry de Davrre 
Moral. Eudem. c. xv. p- 291. This employment is the chief end of man; the na« 
tural exercife of his nobleft faculties, dros rus Lugns 5 ogee agivass Ta mere aicancbas Te 
adres jeecus rns Wun, a vowsere The lefs we are difturbed by bodily paffions, or ha- 
raffled by worldly cares, the more likely we are to approach to this ultimate term of 
mental enjoyment. Idem ibid. Religion cannot be eradicated from the mind, un- 


le& the underftanding be deftroyed : pnd: res Gees PoGuobas wx ardgrioss ara pewvoperese 
Magna Moral, c. v. ps 851+ 
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ftance, that the fleth of birds is light? Prudence being a prac- 
tical virtue, effentially includes the knowledge of particulars. 
Yet even here general and ne Pree are not 
without their ufe. 

Prudence and policy are the fame iis but applied to dif- 
ferent fubjects. Policy is general or particular: the general 
confifts in legiflation; the particular, in deliberations and de~ 
crees; for as decrees apply general principles to particular cafes, 
they immediately precede execution ; and therefore thofe who 
bufy themfelves about decrees, in propofing or procuring them, 
are peculiarly confidered as workmen in the trade of politics, 
Prudence chiefly relates to the management of our private | 
affairs, and while direted to this purpofe preferves its proper 
name but vhen ‘ou pridenive extends to the affairs of others, 
it is called ceconomics, legiflation, politics; which laft is either 
deliberative or judicial. Yet politics is fometimes contratted 
with prudence; too much concern about other people’s affairs 
feeming unfavourable to our own happinefs. Wherefore Eu- 
ripides fays, in the perfon of Philodetes, 


** How can the name of wife to me belong 

Who might have mingled in the martial throng, 

Unvex’d with bufinefs and exempt from care, 

Taking of fpoils my hchourable fhare ; 

Yet chofe by over-anxious thoughts to move 

The direful hate of all-commanding Jove?” 
But a prudential regard to our own intereft requires, perhaps, 
that we fhould not be regardlefs of politics, fince our own good 
Zs involved in that of the Public; and many are extremely ill- 
fitted to provide even for their own. Young perfons may 
become good geometers, and render themfelves fkilful in the 

arts 
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arts depending on the mathematical feiences. But it is fcarcely 
poflible for a youth to have the virtue of prudence, becaufe this 
virtue is converfant about particulars, the accurate knowledge 
of which requires obfervation and experience, which mutt be 
the work of time. The mathematics are converfant merely 
about abfiraétions formed by: ourfelves ;: the notions. of which 
are clear and precife. But the knowledge of nature, and of 
thofe caufes by which nature fubfifts, is far more complicated, 
requiring continually the affiftance of that experience in which 


it originates. As to pratical truths, refulting from long expe- ; 


rience, young men may indeed repeat them, but they feldom 
feel their full force. In applying theory to praCtice, errors may 
arife from miftaking either the general or the particular pro- 
pofition ; for example, that all heavy waters are bad, or that 
‘this water is heavy. Prudence is manifeftly different from 
{cience; being the perception of thofe part‘cular and praéti- 
cal truths which admmito<egtofdemonftration:; whereas’ in- 
telle&t is employed about thofe generaf and primary principles 
which require not any proof. In the chain of mental 
faculties, intellect and prudence then form the two extreme 
links; prudence holding the extreme of individuality, and 
intelle& that of generalization. Prudence then may be called 
common fenfe, fince it is converfant about objects of fenfe ; 
but in a manner fpecifically different from that in which the 
other fenfes are refpeCtively converfant about .their particular 
objects. 

Prudence implies deliberation, which word has a lefs exten- 
five meaning than inveftigation, becaufe deliberation is that 
fpecies of inveftigation which relates to the practical concerns of 
life. It is not {cience, nor opinion, nor conje€ture ; not f{cience, 
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becaufe no one deliberates about that which admits of demonftra~ 
ble proof: not conjeéture or guefling, becaufe thefe are quick and 
rapid, but deliberation is a work of time ; and. it is a common 
maxim, that we ought to be prompt in execution, but flow in de- 
liberation. Deliberation is not prefence of mind, any more than 
happinefs of conje@ure; it is not {cience, which cannot err; 
nor opinion, the re@titude of which confifts in truth, whercas 
that of deliberation confifts in utility ; fince wrong deliberations 
are hurtful. Befides, every opinion is a propofition cither af- 
firmative or negative ; whereas deliberation neither affirms nor 
denies, but inveftigates and inquires. Good deliberation is rec- 
titude of counfel; but, as reétitude is taken in different fenfes, 
it is not every kind of re@itude, particularly it is not that by 
which:an, ‘iktemperate-orbad man may contrive right means 
for attaining his wicked ends. ‘His right deliberations. termi- 
nate in much mifchief; whereas good deliberation naturally 
terminates in advantage. This, however, may fometimes be 
attained without good deliberation, fince a right conclufion is 
fometimes inferred from wrong premifes. Good deliberation 
alfo mutt be feafonable: its refult muft be drawn at a right 
time, mutt proceed from right premifes, and muft terminate in 
fome valuable purpofe, whether that be happinefs in general, or 
fomething thereto conducive. Good counfel, then, confifts in 
difcovering: proper means for attaining thofe ends which pru- 
dence approves as worthy objects of purfuit. 

There is a readinefs of apprehenfion in fome men, which 
makes them be diftinguifhed as intelligent; while others are 
equally remarkable for their flownefs and ftupidity. This 
quicknefs of thought, or acutenefs in decifion, is fomething quite 
different from fcience or opinion, fince all men are capable of 

learning 
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learning fciences and forming opinions; nor does it belong to 
any fcience in particular, as phyfic, which is converfant about 
health, or geometry, which is converfant about magnitude; nor 
does its proper fubject confift in things which happen cefually, 
or in thofe which are unalterable and eternal ; but it is moft 
confpicuous in thofe things which are matters of deliberation and 
doubt. It is converfant, then, about the fame fubje& with pru- 
dence, though not precifely in the fame manner; for prudence 
fpeaks with a voice of authority, commanding one action and 
prohibiting another ; but the intellectual excellence, now under 
confideration, is rather critical than commanding; it does not 
govern and regulate-our actions, but enables us to underftand 
the regulations which prudence prefcribes ; and follows the dic- 
tates of this fovereign virtue, as an intelligent youth goes along 
with the leffons of his teacher. ; 

That juftnefs of fentiment by which fome men render.them- 
felves fo commendable, is nothing more than a nice difcernment 
of the virtue which we called equity ; in proof of which it 
may be obferved, that thofe who are moft equitable in their 
tranfactions, are alfo the moft diftinguifhed by their fellow- 
feeling with others, and the moft inclinable to excufe their par- 
donable errors. Pardon is nothing more than an equitable de- 
cifion ; that is, indulgence flowing from right reafon. The in- 
tellectual habits above defcribed, readinefs of apprehenfion, 
juftnefs of fentiment, prudence, intelligence, or ¢ommon fenfe, 
are all of them converfant about the fame objects, and all of them 
confpire to the fame great end of making men behave well in 
the practical concerns of life. Thefe concerns are all of them 
particular, depending on time and circumftances; and the ha- 


bits that have reference to them, muft therefore be different - 
QQ2 from , 
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from thofe which are converfant about general and abftrad 
truth. In praétical matters, prudence regulates and commands, 
fentiment criticifes and approves, and intelligence, or common 
fenfe, @perating on obfervation and experience, furnithes thofe 
firft principles, which are equally effential to the due felection 
of ends, and the proper adjuftment of means. As thefe firft 
principles fpring up in the mind, without teaching or reafoning, 
merely from obfervation and experience, they feem to be the 
gift of nature; and juftnefs of fentiment, as well as the other 
virtues depending on them, feem alfo to be natural, and to be- 
long to men at a certaimperiod of life, who feem then naturally 
to attain underftanding and fentiment ; whereas art, {cience, or 
wifdom, (as above explained,) never feem to grow up naturally, 
but always to-be the work of application and fludy. Common 
fenfe, then, that is, intellect operating on experience, being the 
ultimate judge of whatever is practically good, we ought to re- 
{pet the opinions of old and prudent men, not lefs than demon- 
ftration itfelf; becaufe they fee with the eye of experience, 
which alone can difcern right principles of condu&. Such, 
then, is the nature of prudence in contradiftin€tion to that of 
wifdom ; virtues which are converfant about different objects, 
and which refpectively belong to different faculties of the foul. 
Doubts may arife in. what refpect thefe intellectual virtues 
are ufeful ; for wifdom, as above explained, has not any refer- 
ence to mutable and material things, and therefore feems not 
to have any tendency to promote human happinefs. Prudence, 
indeed, is converfant about worldly affairs; but wherein con- 
fifts its utility, fince it only deliberates concerning honourable, 
juft, and other actions conducive to happinefs, which a vir- 


~ tuous man has learned to practife? If virtue be a habit, how 
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is it to be improved by the refle€tions of prudence? Perfons 
poffefied of health or ftrength would not be more ftrong or 
more healthy, though endowed with the fkill of phyficians 
and mafters of exercifes. But prudence, it will be faid, though 
not neceflary for the practice, is ufeful to the acquifition of 
virtue, Is fkill in‘phyfic neceflary or ufefil'to the: acquifition 
of health? If this were the cafe, we ought, when fick, to 
ftudy phytic, inftead of calling a phyfician. Befides thefe 
doubts, it is not eafy to determine the relative value of wifdom 
and prudence ; and why the latter, which is inferior in dignity, 
fhould prefcribe rules for the exercife of the former. Having 
propofed thefe difficulties, it is our duty, if poffible, to folve 
them, Firft of all, wifdom and prudence, though they ter- 
minated not in any diftin€ and feparate end, would be things 
highly defirable in themfelves, finge. they, are tefpedctively the 
‘virtues of two tiemtrt ficilties. ~ But “they are’ produdtive 
caufes of human happinefs, not indeed as phyfic is the caufe 
of health, but as health itfelf is the caufe of a healthy habit. 
The great bufinefs of human life is performed by the co-opera- 
tion of prudence with moral virtue. The latter makes us 
purfue right ends; and the former makes us employ fit nieans 
for attaining them. To that power of the foul, which difcovers 
itfelfin the growth and nutrition of the body,no fuch fpontaneous 
function belongs ; fince its operations are carried on altogether in- 
dependently of our own wills; and it is entirely befide our 
power to accelerate or retard them. As to the doubt whether pru- 
dence contributes to the practice of juft and honourable ations, it 
will be beft folved by tracing thofe ations to their real fource. 
Adts of virtue, in general, may be performed by thofe who 
are 
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are not virtuous men, involuntarily, ignorantly, through fear 
of the law, or through any other motive which does not imply 
the habitual love of virtue, and the deliberate preference of it 
merely for its own fake. This habit, then, makes our ends 
right and good; but how to attain thofe ends, is the work, not 
of moral virtue, but-of another principle. There is a power of 
the mind, call it clevernefs, keennefs, or fagacity, of which the 
nature confifts in enabling us to accomplifh our purpofes ; and 
which, when the purpofes are good, is praifeworthy; when 
they are bad, this clevernefs changes its name, being juftly re- 
proached as villany. Prudence, though not the fame thing, 
(fince a villain cannot be called prudent,) yet requires for its 
foundation this natural dexterity, which is determined to the 
fide of honour-an® propery. by habitual aQs of virtue. For 
reafonings alone cannot fupply correct principles of conduct. 
The ends beft to be purfued, appear fuch to good men only. 
Vice diftorts the judgment; and even in men of naturally 
keen minds, produces the greateft pra@tical errors: wherefore 

it is impoffible to be prudent without being morally virtuous. 
It is neceflary to fpeak farther of virtue; for, as natural faga- 
city, though fimilar, is not the fame with prudence, fo natural 
virtue, though fimilar, is not the fame with virtue properly fo 
called. Our capacities and difpofitions are the work of nature ; 
and therefore, in fome fort, our morals are fo likewife; men 
being born with propentfitics to juftice, temperance, and forti- 
tude. But this natural aptitude is not the virtue of which we 
are in queft. Strong-natural propenfities, and ftriking dif- 
ferences of manners, appear in children, and even in wild 
beafts; and this native vigour being unenlightened by reafon, 
: 8 has 
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has a tendency to do much mifchief, like the irregular motions 
of giants when deprived of their eye-fight. But when the in- 
telle@ual eye opens, and affection is difciplined by reafon, then 
that moral virtue difplays itfelf; which bears the fame relation 
to the natural, which prudence bears to that doubtful quality 
above mentioned, which, though fomewhat refembling it, is 
yet {pecifically different. As virtue properly fo called’ implies 
prudence, fome have refolved all the virtues into modifications 
of this intelle@tual excellence. Socrates did this; faying, 
rightly, that none of the virtues could fubfift without pru- 
dence; which is nothing elfe than right reafon, (which all 
philofophers now add to the definition of virtue,) applied to 
the fubject of morals; but he erred in thinking that the whole 
of moral reGtitude depended folely on the underftanding, and 
in calling the virtues {ciences. Virtuous men, indeed, mutt 
at, riot only accordiagpto right reafon, but with right reafon ; 
that is, the right reafon which regulates their condu@, muft be 
a principle in themfelves. The virtucs then, though not 
fciences, cannot fubfift without that principic of reafon from 
which all the fciences fpring; in other words, prudence is re- 
quifite for conftituting the charaéter of the truly good man. 
The queftion therefore may be anfwered, whether the virtues 
can exift feparately. It fhould feem that they may; becaufe the 
fame perfon not being born with equal aptitude to them all, he 
may poflefs fome of them, though ftill deficient in others, 
This indced is true with regard to the natural virtues; but with 
regard to thofe which conftitute the character of the truly good 
man, it is impoffible; for none fuch can be exercifed without 
prudence, and with this fingle intelleétual excellence, all the moral 
virtues neceflarily co-exift; fince prudence not only fhews us 
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how beft to obtain our ends, but always implies that the ends 
themfelves are good. Yet prudence, extenfive and dignified as 
its funétion is, ought not to be preferred to wifdom, which is 
converfant about’ ftill higher fubjects, and is the virtue of a 
nobler faculty*. Phyfic is not better than health; though it 
prefcribes rules by which health may be attained’. To fet 
prudence above wifdom, is the fame abfurdity as to fet policy 
above the Gods; becaufe policy regulates the national religion, 
as well as all other public concerns *. 


* See above, p. 285. 


Y The art of phyfic docs not make ule of health, it only contrives how healthemay 
be preferved or reftored. . It is for the fake of health, and therefore fefs valuable. Sce 
above, p. 149. & feq: : 


® The intelleQual:- virtues afe-trented-of more briefly in the laft chapters of the firft, 


and firft chapters of the fecond Book of the -work intitled Magna Moralia; and in 
the fifth Book of the Ethics to Eudemus. 


et 
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BOOK. VII. 


INTRODUCTION. 


FAs examined the virtues and vices, ftritly fo called, BOOK 
the author proceeds to habits which, though often con- (uy 

founded with them, are yet effentially different ; namely, felf- 

command, and its oppofite, incontinency ; heroic virtue, and its 

oppofite, beaftly depravity; which fometimes thews itfelf in 

favagenefs and ferocity, and fometimes in unnatural perverfions 

of the concupifcible appetites. There is not any fyftem of 

Ethics that accounts fo fully and fo clearly for the important dif- 

tinction between weaknefs and wickednefs, as is done in this 

Seventh Book. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Fice.—Weaknefs.——Ferocity.—-Self-command; and its contrary— 


‘Unnatural depravities, different from vices.Voluptuoufue/s more: 


deteftable than irafcibility—Reafons of this.—Intemperance and 
incontinency.—Their difference. , 


: Ww now proceed, making a new divifion, to obferve, 

that in morals three things ought to be avoided; vice, 
weaknefs, and ferocity: the oppofites to the two firft are 
‘manifeft, namely, virtue and felf-command ; and to the third, 
we may fet in oppofition a virtue more than human, fomething 
heroic and divine, {uch as Homer makes Priam afcribe tgHedtor; 


s¢ And laft great Heétor, more than man divine, 
For fure he feemed not of terreftrial line *.”” 


So that fhould we believe what is faid of the deification of 
illuftrious men, their pre-eminent worth might be’ properly 
oppofed to favagenefs and ferocity: for virtue belongs not to 
' gods, any more than vice to beafts; the excellencies of gods 
are above virtue, and the depravities of beafts are {pecifically 
differen from vice. The Lacedzmonians, when they admire 
any one exceedingly, fay, “ you are a divine man;’” but as 
fuch men are feldom to be met with, fo beaftly depravities are 
feldom to be found in the human race; they occur rarely, and 


chiefly 
* Iliad, b. xxiv. v. 223. & feq. 
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BOOK. chiefly among barbarians. They are fometimes produced by 


VIL. 


difeafes or wounds; and the excefles of human vice are re- 
proached as beaftly. But concerning fuch enormous depravi- 
ties, we hall afterwards have occafion to fpeak 5 and we have 
already confidered vice properly fo called. It remains there- 
fore that we now treat of incontinency and felfcommand ; which 
feem not to be entirely the fame with the habits of vice and 
virtue, nor yet altogether different from them. We fhall firft 
mention the prevailing opinions on this fubje&t, and next ftate 
our own doubts: when difficulties are removed, and probabi- 
lities eftablifhed, the theory will be fufficiently corre& for all 
practical purpofes. Firmnefs and felf-command appear then 
to be refpectable and praifeworthy habits; and their contraries, 
weaknefs and yielding foftnefs, appear to be, in the fame pro- 
portion, both blameable and contemptible. The man of felf- 
command is fteady to the decifions of his reafon; the weak 
man isgafily moved from them. The latter, knowing that his 
aétions are bad, yet commits them through paflion ; the former, 
knowing that his appetites are bad, yet reftrains ghem through 
reafon. Some confound felf-command with temperance, and 
the want of it with intemperance; others think that thofe 
habits are widely different from each other. Prudence appears to 
fome to be totally incompatible with the want of felf-cominand ; 
others think, that men, highly diftinguifhed by their prudence 
and abilities, are often extremely deficient in this particular. 
A man is faid to lofe the command of himfelf, and to be maf- 
‘tered, not only by pleafure, but by anger, honour, and gain, 
Such are the prevailing opinions on this fubje&?, 


It 


» The fubjeats treated in this Book are explained nearly in the fame words in the 
fixth book of the Ethics to Eudemus. 
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Tt feems difficult to explain how a man, who entertains jut BOOK 
conceptions of things, fhould voluntarily refign his independ- pe ot 
ence; and how he who, as Socrates obferved, has fcience to Chap. 2 
dirc& him, thould allow himfelf to be domineered over by 





7 ‘ os : ore : Co 

inferior principles, and dragged in captivity like a flave. So- Pa 
. ’ : . : mand, and 

crates, indeed, maintained, that this could not happen to him jj, contrary. 


who poffefled real fcience, and that none aéted amifs but 
through ignorance only. But this opinion is manifeftly at 
variance with the phenomena; for if paflion were caufed by 
ignorance, the ignorance ought to precede the paflion, which is 
plainly not the cafe; for the’ man.who errs through want of 
felf-command, only does fo when ftimulated by paffion; well 
knowing, before his paffion is excited, that the actions to which 
it moves him ave wrong. Some philofophers maintain that 
none can err againft demonftrative knowledge, but that many 
daily err againft that which is only probable; and that the love 
of plcafure, though it cannot prevail over fcience flyidtly fo 
called, may yet be too ftrong for opinion. But if opinion Difficulties 
merely, that, is a faint and wavering impreffion of truth, is the iis duality: 
only power “that makes refiftance to the ftrength of appetite, it 
is not wonderful that the latter fhould obtain the victory; nor 
ought thoic to be blamed, in whom the ftronger principle pre- 
vails. But this we find is not true; for men are highly blamed 
for indulging their corrupt appetites. If neither fcience nor 
opinion can take part in this mental confliét, prudence remains 
as the only antagonift. But this is abfurd; for the want of 
felf-command cannot fubfift in the fame mind with prudence; 
a prudent man will not voluntarily commit bad ations; and 
prudence, as we have above fhewn, is a pradtical principle, im- 
plying the exiftence of ail other virtues®, Self-command fup- 


pofes 
© See p» 303. 
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BOOK pofes the prefence of ftrong paffions, and thofe blameable either 

eck ae in their nature or in their degree: if they were not blameable, 
they ought not to be refifted; and if they were not ftrong, 
there would be little praife in refifting them. Temperance, as 
above explained, is inconfiftent with the prefence of any fuch 
paffions. Temperance and felf-command cannot therefore be- 
long to the fame charaéter. If felf-command implied an im- 
moveable adherence to every conclufion of the underftanding, 
it would, when this, conclufion happened to be falfe, be no- 
thing better than obftinacy; and if the imperfection oppo- 
fite to felf-command confifted in eafily departing from certain 
opinions or refolutions, it would fometimes be a very refpectable 
quality ; as in the cafe of Neoptolemus, who is reprefented in 
Sophocles? tragedy as eafily departing from the refolution 
which he had taken, by the advice of Ulyffes, becaufe he could 
not bear to tell a lie; and thofe who having once yielded to 
the feduétions of fophiftry, continue pertinacioufly to adhere 
to them, are furely not commendable on that account. Great 
weaknefs of refolution, when accompanied with great ftupidity, 
might fometimes be a virtue; becaufe through extreme irrefo- 
lution, a man might be tempted to do diredtly the reverfe of 
what he foolifhly intended. Befides, he who led a life of 
voluptuoufnefs through deliberate choice, and on conviction of 
its being the beft kind of life that he could purfue, would not 
be in a condition fo totally hopelefs, as he who followed the 
fame plan through want of felf-command, in direét oppofition 
to the di€tates of his own reafon. The former having been 
corrupted by argument, might alfo, by argument, be reformed ; 
but the latter, refifting the perfuafion of his own mind, would 
be totally incurable ; and obnoxious to the proverb, - 


“ Of drinking fill, e’en when the water chok’d.” 
8 Befides, 
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Befides, wherein does {elf-command, and the weaknefs oppofite 
to it, properly confift; are the objets about which thefe habits 
are converfant, limited to a certain clafs? Such are the doubts 
of which we muft endeavour to find the probable folu- 
tion. 

We proceed firft to examine whether a man gives up the 
command of himfelf knowingly; and, if fo, how that can 
happen: we fhall alfo inquire, whether felf-command, and the 
inability to reftrain our appetites, have a reference to all plea- 
fures and pains indifcriminately, or to certain definite kinds of 
them; and whether it belongs to the fame habit of mind to 
refift pleafure, and to encounter pain; with feveral other 
queftions naturally connected with the prefent fpeculation. 
Does inability to reftrain our appetites appear in the improper 
pleafures that we purfue, or in the improper manner in which 
we purfue them, orin both thefe united ? Self-command, and its 
oppofite, incontinency, when taken in the ftri€teft acceptation, 
have a reference to the fame things about which temperance 
and intemperance were formerly proved to be converfant 4; 
but the kind of relation which they bear to thefe things is ex- 
ceedingly different. The intemperate man obeys his appetites 
knowingly and deliberately, thinking that he ought always to 
follow the impulfe of prefent pleafure; the man, merely weak 
and incontinent, alfo obeys his appetites, but without thinking 
that he is thereby acting the part which becomes him. Whe- 
ther the perceived impropriety of his conduat be the refult of 
certain or only probable knowledge, makes not any material 
alteration ; fince fome opinions, as Heraclitus proves, hold as 
firm poffeffion of the mind, as if they were conclufions of 

j {cience. 


‘ See above, Pp. 218. & feq. 
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BOOK feience. But a man is faid to underftand, either when he 
P att » aétually exercifes this faculty, or when he is barely poffeffed of 
it. It is exceedingly difficult to conceive how he fhould act 
again{t his underftanding in the former cafe, though not at all 
extraordinary that he fhould do fo in the latter. He may un- 
derftand both the general precept, and the particular cafe to 
which it is applicable; but if he does not adtually make the 
application, his knowledge will not avail him, In practical 
matters, there are general propofitions which relate to the 
agent, and others which relate to the object of his aétion ; and 
each of thefe have particular propofitions which naturally fall 
under them. A man may be pofleffed of the knowledge of all 
the general propofitions, and alfo of the knowledge of all the, 
particular ones; and yet, if there-be-any. one.of the latter, con- 
cerning which his underftanding does not, in the moment of 
adtion, exert its operation or energy, it is not wonderful that he 
fhould fall into the greateft pradtical errors. This operation or 
energy is manifeftly fufpended in the cafe of perfons afleep, 
drunk, or mad ; ‘whofe condition nearly refembles that of men 
under the influence of paffion. Anger and luft plainly alter 
the bodily frame, and fometimes produce madnefs, Such is the 
ftate of thofe unable to reftrain their appetites. It is no proof 
of the contrary, that fuch perfons talk reafonably ; for fome mad- 
men will repeat the verfes and reafonings of Empedocles; and 
boys may be taught to ftring together demonftrations, although 
they know not what they fay; for to appropriate truth to our- 
felves, it muft be rendered congenial to the mind; which is 
the work of time. Such perfons no more underftand the con- 
clufions which they pronounce, than comedians feel the paf- 
fions which they fictitioufly exhibit. There is alfo a philofo- 
phical 
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phical caufe refulting from the phyfical nature of man, which 
may explain why he often through paffion aéts contrary to the 
diGates of his underftanding. In all pra@tical morality, there is to 
be confidered, befides the general precept or propolition, alfo the 
particular one, which refults from 4 perception of fenfe. When 
thefe two propofitions coalefce, there is not merely an affent of 
the mind, but in practical matters, aGtion muft immediz ately and 
neceflarily enfue. Thus, if the general propofition be, “ fweet 
things ought to be tafted;” and the particular, “ this before me 
is {weet ;” it is neceflary that, unlefs reftrained by fome ob- 
ftacle or argument, I fhould immediately tafte what is before me. 
Although the mind, therefore, may have the knowledge’ of 
fome general propofition which ought to prevent tafting, yet, 
if appetite confpires with the two propofitions above mentioned, 
appetite -will, in thofe: deftitute of -felfcommand, be indulged, 
in oppofition to right reafon; and thefe propofitions will be 
alleged by them in excufe for their infirmity. They will appear 
therefore to aét licentioufly on argument; but, in fad, argu- 
ment is net in itfelf contrary to right reafon, but only by way 
of acceffion or appendage to appetite, which has-the power of 
moving and changing the whole frame of the body, and thereby 
diftorting the intellects. Beafts, therefore, cannot be blamed 
for this want of felf-command, becaufe they have not any 
perception of general precepts, their higheft powers confifting 
in imagination and memory. How men enflaved by: their 
appetites refume the exercife of their underftandings, needs not 
here be explained; this change has nothing in it peculi ar; 
fince it entirely refembles what happens to all mankind when 
they awake from fleep, or to drunkards when they recover 
grom a fit of intoxication; fubjects which belong to the pror 
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vince of the phyfiologift. Socrates then faid true, that {cience, 
properly fo called, could not be overcome by appetite, which 

only difturbs our perception of particular and pradical truths. 
Whether incontinency be a fpecific imperfection, denoting, 
without any addition to it, infirmities of a peculiar kind, comes 
next to be inquired. It is manifeftly converfant about pleafures 
and pains; and as pleafures are either neceflary, namely, fuch 
as are effential to the health of the body and the prefervation of 
the {pecies ; or though not neceflary, yet in themfelves eligible, 
fuch as victory, honour, wealth, and fuch other external advan- 
tages, it is to be remarked that we do not call thofe incontinent 
who are too eafily maftered by the latter pleafures, and who 
are inclined to indulge them in a degree not warranted by 
right reafon, without adding the particular caufe or object 
which overfets them, fuch as gain, honour, anger. They are 
incontinent, that is wanting in felf-command, not fimply and 
abfolutely, but as to gain, honour, anger ; and the definition of 
incontinency in general mo more applies to them, thant the 
general definition of a man to an Olympic victor. Tt is doubt- 
lefs an imperfeétion in a man’s character that he is aétuated by 
too eager a defire of honour or of wealth ; but incontinency, 
taken abfolutely, is blamed, not merely as.an imperfection, but 
either as general depravity, or at leaft as a particular vice ; 
which confifts in purfuing with too much -eagernefs the plea- ~ 
fures of the tafte and touch ; or in avoiding, foftly and weakly, 
the pains originating in thofe fenfes, cold and heat, hunger and 
thirft. Continency and incontinency, taken fimply and ftrictly, 
are converfant therefore about precifely the fame objects with 
temperance and intemperance ; though the relation which they 
dear to thofe objeéts be extremely different. The intemperate 
5 man 
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man purfues pleafure willfully and deliberately, thinking # BOOK 
always the proper obje& of his preference ; wherefore his in- , vu ; 
temperance is more odious in proportion to the debility of his 
defires ; for what exceffes might he be expected to commit, were 
he ftimulated by the warmth of youthful paffions? Defires and 
pleafures, as we have already explained, are either natural, (of 
which fomé are even highly refpectable and honourable,) or 
unnatural ; or thirdly, they hold an intermediate rank, being na- 
tural under certain conditions, and unnatural under others; in 
which laft clafs we may place the defires of gain, glory, or 
vidtory. Defires of the firft and laft kind do not fubject thofe 
who gratify them to blame, provided they do not indulge them 
to excefs ; fo that thofe who delight in their own honours and 
advantage, or in the honour and advantage of their parents or 
children, and take proper means to promote objects naturally 
fo dear to them, are juftly refpeéted on this account ; although 
even here, extremes are dangerous ; as was exemplified in the 
cafe of Niobé, whofe pride in her children made her contend 
with the gods; and in that of Satyrus, furnamed Philopater, 
whofe zeal for the honour of his father proceeded to the extra- 
vagance of folly. But fuch defires, being highly natural in 
themfelves, have nothing in them of wickednefs or turpitude, 
only their exceffes being hurtful or ufelefs, ought to be care- 
fully avoided. In indulging fuch defires beyond the limits 
prefcribed by right reafon, we are indeed guilty of an error 
which ought to be fhunned, but which is not culpable, like that 
want of felf-command, properly called incontinence. Thefe 
‘ errors bearing fome analogy to each other, fall under the com- 
mon denomination of weaknefs ; but that word, when applied 
to the one, does not mean the fame thing, as when it is applied 
$$2 to 
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to the other, any more than the epithet bad, applied toa player 
ora phyfician, means the fame thing, as when it is applied to a 
man. Self-command then, and its oppofite weakneffes, are con- 
verfant about the fame fubjets with temperance and intem- 
perance. When the words are applied to other fubjects, they 
are extended by way of fimile beyond their ftrid accepta- 
tion, and therefore other words’ muft be added to them in order 
clearly to exprefs-our meaning. To fay fimply that a man is 
wanting in felf-command, denotes that he is liable to be over- 
come by the feduétions of fenfual pleafure, but does not imme- 
diately fuggeft to us that he is liable to be overcome by anger, 
honour, or gain. 

Some things naturally pleafe all animals ; others are naturally 
pleafant only to'certain tribes ; and a third clafs, though not con+ 
genial to any {pecies of animals in their found and natural ftate; 
are yet agreeable to fome individuals of the fpecies, either 
through certain bodily defeéts, through perverfe habits, or 
through pravity of nature. From this laft kind refult the 


_ fierce and beaftly propenfities incident to fome individuals of 


the human fpecies ; witnefs that favage female who delighted in 
tearing to pieces women with child, and in devouring their 
young ; and thofe barbarians around Pontus, who feaft, fome of 
them on raw,. others on haman flefh, and who make mutual 
prefents of their children to eke out their horrid entertain- 
ments ; witnefs alfo the fhocking ftories told of the tyrant Pha- 
laris. Thefe are beaftly depravities, and others, not lef 
abominable, are fometimes produced through difeafes and mad- 
nefs,-as was exemplified in that wretch who facrificed and eat 
his mother ; and in the flave who killed his companion that he 
might devour his liver, Some perfons, through difeafe or 


cuftom,, 
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cuftom, delight in pluckiag out their hair, biting off their nails, 
or in eating coals or earth. In nearly the fame clafs we may 
place pederafty. Such depravities, whether originating in: na- 
tural corruption, cuftom, or malady, exceed the limits of vice,. 
and cannot be reproached with. epithets charateriftic of merely 
human. pravity, except by way of metaphor or fimilitude, 
Thus he who thould fear even the buzzing of a fly, would be 
degraded by cowardice more than human, and brutifh. A man 
was affli@ed with a malady which made ‘him tremble. at the 


fight of a cat; and there are fome nations of diftant barbarians: 


who have fo little ufe of their reafon, and who are fo completely 
guided by their fenfations, that they are fcarcely diftinguithable 
from brutes. Madnefs, epilepfy, and other difeafes alfo fubject 
thofe afflicted by them to ftrange pervertities of defire ; and from 


the fame fource of rational nature vitiated and changed, either’ 


by malady or cuftom, we fee fpring thofe exceffes of folly, 
cowardice, intemperance, and favagenefs, which tranfcend. the 
boundaries of merely human wickednefs. We may fuppofe a 
man ftimulated by brutal appetites, and yet reftraining them ; 
Phalaris for inftance, refttaining his defire to eat a boy, or to 
abufe him as the inftrument of an-abfurd venereal pleafure ; and 
it may happen on the other hand, that a monfter in a human 
_ fhape may not only feel fuch propenfities, but want felf-com- 
mand to reftrain them. In fpeaking of men, fuch abominations 
cannot be called vices fimply and properly ; they are fomething 
worfe: depravities originating in difeafe or brutifhnefs, not 
fpringing from the improper indulgence of natural appetite. It 
is manifeft then, that felf-command: and weaknefs, continency 
and incontinency, are converfant about the fame fubjects with 
temperance and intemperance, and that there is another fpecies 

of 
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BOOK of continency, fo called metaphorically, though converfant about 
ey different objects. 

Chap. 6. Incontinency of anger appears a lefler deformity than incon- 

Rebaway tinency as to pleafure. The reafons of this are, that anger 

voluptuouf- feems to liften to reafon, though it does not hear it diftindlly ; 

ee "© like officious fervants, who before they have received their 

ae orders fully are in too great a hurry to execute them, and there- 

fore often do it amifs; and dogs which bark at the leaft noife, 

before they know whether it proceeds from a friend or an 

enemy. In the fame manner anger, without waiting for rea- 

fon’s laft commands, is precipitated through the warmth and 

quicknefs of its nature, into over-hafty aéts of inconfiderate 

vengeance; concluding, at every real or fuppofed infult, that the 

author of it is worthy:of indignation and punifhment. The 

conclufions of anger are indeed often erroneous ; but fenfuality, 

without ftopping to draw any conclufions at all, at the firft 

profpect of pleafure, rufhes to enjoyment; it is therefore the 

more degrading imperfection of the two, fince the fenfualift 

yields to mere appetite, whereas the angry man is led aftray by 

the appearance, at leaft, of reafon. Befides this, it is to be ob- 

ferved, that all our faults feem to be more or lefs entitled to in- 

dulgence and pardon, in proportion as they are more or lefs na- 

tural, or more or lefs common. But tranfports of anger are far 

more natural than exceffes in criminal pleafure: the former 

feem to be congenial to fome races of men; asin the family 

of him who apologized for beating his father by faying, that be 

beat my grandfather, and my grandfather, the father before 

him ; and this little boy, pointing to his fon, will beat me when 

he is able; the fault runs in our blood. Another, when dragged 

by his fon to the door, defired him to ftop there, becaufe he had 

only 
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only dragged his own father thither. Anger befides is open BOOK 
and undefigning ; but the paffion of voluptuoufnels is artful, eis oe 
and therefore unjuft. The ceftus of Venus is pregnant with 

wiles. 


«© In this was every art and every charm 
To win the wifeft and the coldeft warm ; 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay defire, 
The kind deceit, the {till reviving fire, 
_ Perfuafive fpeech and more perfuafive fighs, 
Silence that fpoke, and eloquence of eyese.” 


The incontinency of voluptuoufnefs is therefore worfe than that 
of anger ; fince it more nearly approaches to deliberate wicked- 
nefs, It may be obferved to the fame purpofe, that no perfon 
afflicted with pain is addicted to infolence ; for infults are com- 
‘mitted with pleafure, but anger is always accompanied with 
pain; wherefore infolence, which is of all things the moft 
provoking, is incompatible with anger. The different kinds 
of incontinency have now been fufficiently explained, the hu- 
man, the brutifh, and that originating in difeafes; the firft 
kind only is converfant about the fame objects with the vice of 
intemperance; a thing never afcribed to brutes, except meta- 
phorically, or comparatively ; when any clafs of animals is 
remarked as peculiarly obnoxious for its luft, voracity, or mif- 
chief. For brutes, being incapable of deliberation and eleétion, 
cannot he deformed by vice, ftrictly fo called; their ferocity, 
how formidable foever it may be, is a lefs evil than human 
vice; fince they are deftitute of that beft principle of man, 
which, by corruption, becomes the worft; and bad effeéts 
flowing from a principle, are thereby rendered more dangerous. 


A bad 
* Iliad, XIV. v. 247. & feq. 
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A bad man is capable of doing ten thoufand times more mif. 
chief than a beaft. 

With refpe@ to the pleafures and pains of the touch and: 
tafte, which it falls within the province of temperance to regu~ 
late, we may be fo conftituted as either to conquer thofe by 
which the greater part of mankind are fubdued, or to be con- 
quered by thofe over which the greater part are victorious, 
The terms, felf-command, or continency, and its oppofite, 
incontinency, are molt properly applied in {peaking of plea- 
fures ; the terms, firmnefs and foftnefs are refpectively moft 
applicable to thofe who fhew more than an ordinary flrength 
of mind in, refifting pain, or more than an ordinary weaknels 
in yielding to this adverfary. The greater proportion of man- 
kind float between the oppofite extremes of _firmnefs and 
foftnefs, continency and incontinency ; verging, however, 
for the moft part, rather to the imperfetions of incontinency 
and. foftnefs. Since fome pleafures are altogether unneceflary, 
and of.thefe which are neceflary, the exceffes are carefully to be 
shunned, he who purfues unneceflary or immoderate pleafures, 
with deliberate eclegtion, and merely for their own fake, is 
guilty of intemperance; a vice the more incurable, becaufe 
thafe who harbour it are not liable to repentance. The vice 
oppofite to intemperance: confifts in rejeting, through infen- 
fibility, even neceflary or commendable pleafures: the virtue 
of temperance lies in the middle between thefe blameable ex- 
tremes, With regard to bodily pains, a man may fly from 
and avoid, even thofe which ought to be encountered, either 
through deliberate eleGtion, or through mere weaknefs and 
infirmity of nature; and as one perfon is led captive by plea~ 
fure, another may be overcome by .the painful irritation of 

defire, 
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defire. Bad ations are aggravated, when they are committed 
without impulfe from any violent paffion. To ftrike in anger, 
is an extenuation of the aflault; and, in like manner, bafe 
ations, done without temptation, are rendered full bafer; for, 
in what fhameful excefles would he who commits them be 
likely to indulge, were he ftimiflated by fierce defires and 
headftrong appetites? Intemperance, then, properly fo called, 
is more odious than that weaknefs which we have called incon- 
tinency ; and continency, which enables us to conquer plea- 
fures is preferable to that refifting firmnefs, which merely pre- 
vents us from being fubdued by pain. Softnefs, or effeminacy, 
confifts in yielding to flight pains; and is. illuftrated in him 
who trails his flowing garments on the ground, rathef than 
fubmit to the uncafinefs of tucking them up; thus exhibiting, 
without neceflity, a picture of difeafe and infirmity, and think- 
ing that there is no mifery in refembling the miferable. That 
a man fhould be overcome by great pleafures or great pains, is 
not a matter of wonder; and his defeat is entitled to pardon, 
provided his refiftance has been vigorous; as is exemplified in 
the Philoctetes of Theodectes, when bit by the fnake, and in 


the character of Cereyon in Cercinus’ play of Alopé. The: 


burfts of agonifing pain are as natural on fuch occafions as 
thofe of laughter, when long and carneftly fupprefled; an 
inflance of which was feen in Zenophantus. But .a man is 
truly contemptible, when he foftly yields to flight and incon- 
fiderable fufferings, unlefs this happens through difeafe, or 
throveh fome natural infirmity in his race. In. the kings of 
Perfia, effeminacy is hereditary ; and manly farmne(s is not ex- 
pected inwomen. A playful charaéter is more allied to foftnefs 
than to intemperance; for playfulnefs is the repofe and relax- 
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ation of the mind. The want of felfcommand originates, 
either in rafhnefs or in debility. Weak men deliberate, but 
want ftrength of mind to perfevere in their refolutions; rath 
men are hurried away by paflion, without deliberating at all. 
Our own preparations and exertions have great power even 
over our bodily feelings; a man may accuftom himfelf to bear 
tickling without fuffering the uneafy fenfation which it excites ; 
and, in the fame manner, by calling up pains and pleafures to 
the mind, by rendering them objedts of perception and ex- 
amination, and moderating by reafon the affections which 
they naturally ftir up in us, we may acquire the power of 
refifting and conquering thofe formidable enemies, whenever 
we are obliged adtually to contend with them in real life. 
Men of quick tempets, and thofe difordered by melancholy, are 
peculiarly deficient in felf-command ; the former, through their 
mobility; and the latter, through that vehemence and impe- 
tuofity which renders them flaves to their fancies, how wild 
foever they may be. 
- He that is properly intemperate, is not givén to repentance ; 
becaufe, aéting with deliberate eleétion, he remains firm in his 
perverfe purpofes, He, on the other hand, who fees the right 
path, but, through weaknefs of character, does not purfue it, 
is liable to repent of his mifcondu€&t. His faults therefore are 
curable’; and the mental malady under which he labours, 
refembles rather the epilepfy, which comes by fits, than the 
confumption or dropfy, which are unremitting and continual. 
His weaknefs, indeed, is fpecifically different from vice; for 
the latter can conceal itfelf, and even affume the mafk of virtue; 
but 


! Ariftotle fays, “ contrary to what was ftated in our doubts ;” he doubted how a 
man who knowingly erred, could ever be cured of his errors. See above, p. 311. 
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but the former is always undifguifed and open. This infirmity 
of nature is the Jefs inexcufable in proportion to the ftrength of 
paflion, and the total abfence of reflection; and the perfons 
difgraced by it refemble thofe who are fpeedily intoxicated and 
overcome by fuch a fmall quantity of wine, as would produce 
no perceptible effects on ordinary conftitutions. Yet mere 
weaknefs of charaéter is attended with as bad confequences as 
vice itfelf; and is chargeable with the reproach which Demo- 
docus made to the Milefians, that though they were not 
a flupid people, yet they acted ftupidly. In like manner, the 
weak man atts vicioufly; but does not, like the intemperate 
man, give a deliberate preference to viee. His mind, 
therefore, is ftill open to perfuafion, and his life capable of 
reformation, fince his charaéter is not fo totally depraved 
as to make vice his end and aim. In the affairs of life, this 
end and aim forms a praétical principle, which cannot be 
taught any more than the axioms and poftulates of geome- 
try; and the perception of which refults entirely from virtue, 
either natural or acquired. The temperate man purfues right 
ends, from which he feels no inclination to deviate; the 
character of the intemperate man is directly the reverfe. Be- 
tween thefe two, an intermediate place is held by him, who is 
hurried into bad ations by the impetuous ftrength of paffion ; 
but whofe mind is not fo totally vitiated as to make the grati- 
fication of fenfual appetites the deliberate obje& of his purfuit. 
Perfons of this defcription do bad actions; but as the principle 
of aétion itfelf, which is the main thing, {till remains found, 
their condition is not hopelefs. They are indeed better than 
thofe who are intemperate on principle; but ftill they are the 


obje€ts of great difapprobation ; whereas thofe whe, though: 
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liable to be moved by corrupt defires, have yet fufficient ftrength 


‘of mind to reftrain and curb them, are held praifeworthy ; not+ 


’ withftanding their characters fall far fhort of that perfed tem~ 


Chap. 9. 





Difference 
between in- 
continency 
and intem- 
perance is 
shat between 
weaknefs and 
wickednels. 


perance, with which no improper defire is compatible. ._ 

* That firmnefs af mind called continency, implies a refolute 

adherence to right opinions in oppofition to the fedu@tions of - 
appetite: .it is totally. different from obftinacy, which often 

-yields to paffion, but perverfely refifts the dictates of reafon, 

Obftinacy bears the fame analogy to true firmnefs, that prodi+ 

gality bears to liberality ; and rafhnefs to courage. It is infe- : 
parably connected with felf-conceit, ignorance, and clownifhnefs, 

Ani obftinate man takes pleafure in refifting conviction; vice 

tory, not truth, is his aim; and, as if his opinions’ were laws, 

he _is. mortified and. provoked. by their rejetion or reverfal 

His character, therefore,. fo. fax from implying firmnefs and 

felf-command, is rather a-kin to incontinency ; fince he is di- 

verted from propriety of thought and attion;-by the allure- 

ments of falfe pleafure. A man may want fiedfaftnefs in 

his purpofes, without being chargeable. with incontinency or 

weaknefs. Of this we have an example in the character of | 
Neoptolemus in Sophocles’ Philoctetes.. Pleafure made that. 

young hero change his refolution ; but an honourable pleafure, | 
the love of truth, after he had been perfuaded by Ulyffes to. 

confent to be made an accomplice in falfehood; for inconti-. 


_nency and intemperance do not originate in pleafure fimply 


and abfolutely, but in that kind of fenfual pleafure which is: 
hlameable and bafe. -Men, as we have faid before, may be . 
diverted from propriety of condu& by being too little, as well 
‘as by being too much affected by bodily pleafures, Both ex~ 
tremes are bad 5 but as the former is obferved i in few perfons,, 


and 
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and on few occafions, it is not diftinguifhed by a name; and 
the praifeworthy habit of continency is contrafted with that 
blameable difpofition which confifts in being too ftrongly 
afleGed with the defire of fenfual gratifications. "Temperance 
and felfcommand are in cominon difcourfe often confounded, 
from the refemblance which they bear to each other; but the 
man deferving the praile of true temperance is above felf 
command, becaufe his chara€ter is fuch, that he could not 
derive any enjoyment from bafe or blameable.pleafures. The 
man endowed with continency or felf-command, refifts, indeed, 
and overcomes fuch pleafures ; but ftill to him they feem to be 
pleafures, and he occafionally feels an inclination to enjoy 
-them. In like manner, intemperance and incontinency are 
often confounded, for both lead to the, fame voluptuous kind 
of life; but the former prefers pleafure on principle; the latter 
purfues it againft principle. 

Men deficient in felf-command may have clevernefs but 
cannot have prudence; which latter is a pra¢tical principle, 
implying not only that we know, but that we do, what is 
right. In reference to the underftanding, wit. or clevernefs 
are nearly the fame with prudence; but in reference to the 
will they are very different from it, becaufe prudence always 
implies a retitude of moral election; it is therefore abfolutely 
incompatible with the dominion of vicious paffions. How 
fuch paffions fhould be indulged knowingly, has been explained 
by thewing that the knowledge of thofe who indulge in them, 
is confined to mere {peculations which are not applied; that it 
is knowledge not roufed to energy, but lying in a fluggish 
flate of mere capacity, like the knowledge of perfons afleep or 
intoxicated, The incontinent man is only wicked by halves, 

becaufe 
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BOOK  becaufe he is not wicked on principle; as he aéts without de- 
‘ vp , fign, he is not chargeable with injuftice. He either does not 


deliberate at all; or if he deliberates, is like a ftate which has 
good laws, but does not obey them; as Anaxandrides re- 
proached the Athenians, 

« The ftate confults how to make void the law.” 


The real profligate, on the other hand, obeys laws, and thofe 
bad ones. A man is praifed for felf-command, when he excels 
moft others in that habit; he is blamed for incontinency, when 
he yields to temptations, to which moft men are fuperior. The 
incontinency of thofe who deliberate rightly, but have not 
firmnefs to perfift in their refolutions, is more curable than that 
originating in melancholy ; which, through its quicknefs and 
vehemence, impels thofe’ affeGeed bysit, 10 .2& without deli- 
beration ; and an incontinency depending on cuftom, is more 
curable than that which fprings from nature. For cuftom is 
more moveable than nature, fince the difficulty of changing the 
former, depends, on its refemblance to the latter.—As the Poet 
Euenus fays, : . 
«« Habits by long continued care impreft, 
Are fitong as nature in the human breaft.”” 

Let this much fuffice for a defcription of the habits of conti- 
nency and firmnefs on the one hand; of incontinency and 
foftnefs on the other; and on the relations which thofe habits 
bear to each other’ 


* The four chapters which follow in the original of this work, are mere tranfcripts 
from the Sixth Book of the Ethics to Eudemus ; they treat of pleafure ; a fubject mere 
fully and more philofophically explained in the Tenth Book of the Ethics to Kicoma- 
cbus 3 of which the reader will find the tranilatien in its proper place. 
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BOOK VIII. 


INTRODUCTION TO BOOKS VIII. AND IX. 


IX thefe Books Ariftotle treats of friendthip, a fubje&, he ob- 
ferves, intimately conneéted with morals; * fince friendthip, 

if not a particular virtue, at leaft fhines moft confpicuoufly in 
the virtuous.” He explains the nature of friendfhip, and re- 
folves the doubts concerning it. He divideg it into different 
kinds, according to the principles in which it originates, and 
fhews how the beft kind of friendthip may be acquired, main- 
tained, and uninterruptedly enjoyed. Friendthips differ, not 
only according to the fources from which they fpring, but ac- 
cording to the condition of the perfons by whom they are culti- 
vated. Our author examines the friendfhips between equals, 
and the friendfhips of inferiors with the great; he explains the 
relations which friendfhip bears to juftice, and how both are 
modified by political inftitutions. The rules of friendfhip are 
far lefs precife than thofe of juftice, becaufe the fubje@ to which 
they apply is far lefs definite ; fcarcely any two cafes being 
exactly alike. The author explains what is meant by loving 
our friends as ourfelves, and wherein true felf-love confifts, in 
oppofition to blameable felfifhnefs. He expatiates on the ex- 
TI quifite 
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BOOK quifite delight of virtuous friendthip, like a man who (as ap- 

‘ Villy pears from the hiftory of his life) had warmly felt its charms. 
The whole treatife, indeed, comprifed in the following two 
Books, is diftinguifhed by juft fentiment as much as by folid 
argument ; it is equally full and perfpicuous, rejeCting paradox, 
difdaining declamation, and fhewing, by an illuftrious example, 
how an important moral fubje& may be unfolded with {cienti- 
fie accuracy, and impreffed with practical energy. 
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BOOK VUI. 


ARGUMENT. 

Utility and beauty of friendbip-—Qualities by which it is genta 
rated.—Three kinds of friendpip.—Thefe kinds compared.— 
Charatters moft fufceptible of friendpoip.—Unequal | [riendpbips.— 
Their limits. —Fi riendbips founded on propinquity. 


E proceed next to treat of friendthip, which is either a par- 
ticular virtue, or which at leaft fhines moft confpicuoufly 
in the virtuous. It is alfo moft effential to the enjoyment of 
life, for without friends no one would choofe to live, though 
poffeffed of all other advantages*, The rich and powerful 
ftand moft in need of friends, without whom their profperity 
could neither be preferved nor enjoyed ; for wherein confifts the 
pre-eminence of power and wealth, but in the pleafures of be- 
neficence, which is moft laudably exercifed towards friends ? 
And how could this precarious pre-eminence be maintained 
without the fteady afliftance of friendly adherents? In poverty 
and other diftreffes, friendthip feems our beft, or rather our fole, 
refuge. It is neceflary in youth as the prefervative againft ir- 
reparable 
* Si quis in coelum adfcendiffet, ‘naturamque mundi, et pulchritudinem fiderum 
perfpexiffet, infuavem illam admirationem, &c. “To afcend to heaven, and behold the 
nature of the univerfe, and the beauty of the ftars, would afford an admiration barren 
of delight, unlefs we had fome ene with whom we might talk of thofe wonders.” 
Cicero de Amicitia, c. 23. Cicero’s Treatife on Friendthip abounds with fparkling 
paflages : he has often expanded and embellifhed Ariftotle’s remarks ; but confidered 
as a philofophical work, it neither fhews that deep infight into human nature, nor takes 
that comprehenfive view of the fubje@, which form the principal merit of the Greek 
original. ; 
VOL. I. uu 
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BOOK reparable errors; it is neceflary in old age, as the confolation 
: , amidft unavoidable infirmities ; it is neceflary in the vigour of 
manhood, as the beft auxiliary in the execution of illuftrious 


enterprifes, both fharpening our thoughts and animating our 
exertions. 


« By mutual confidence and mutual aid, 
Great deeds are done and great difcoveries made : 
The wife new prudence from the wife acquire, 
And one brave hero fans another’s fire ®.” 


Friendfhip is implanted by nature in parents towards their 
children, as appears manifeftly, not only in the human race, but 
in the various tribes of birds, and in moft animals ; it prevails 
alfo among thofe of the fame.clafs or family, but chiefly among 
men; whence philanthropy is fo often the fuft fuibjeét of praife. 
During long and dreary journies, in every man the traveller 
meets, “he beholds the face of a friend; fuch congenial fym- 
pathy fubfifts among the human race! Friendfhip holds man- 
kind together in communities and cities; and lawgivers ftudy 
more earneftly how to promote friendfhip than how to main- 
tain even juftice itfelf; for concord, which is a-kin to friendfhip, 
is the perpetual aim of all wife legiflation, which unceafingly 
ftrives to extirpate the feeds of diffenfion and fedition, as of all 
things the moft hoftile to its views. When concord ripens into 
friendthip, the rules of juftice are fuperfluous, but juftice with- 
out friendfhip is infufficient for happinefs; and the moft per- 
fe& and moft comprehenfive juftice is that which moft refem- 
bles friendfhip in its operations and effe&ts. Friendship unites 
beauty with utility, it is not only neceffary but ornamental ; 
we praife it asa virtue; we defire it as adding luftre to our 


characters ; 
» Tliad, X. v. 265. & feq. ; 
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characters ; and to be a good friend feems to many fynonymous 
with being a good man. Yet various doubts may be ftarted 
concerning the nature of friendfhip. Some think that it refults 
from fimilarity of character and purfuits, and cite the vulgar 
proverb, “that fowls of a feather flock together.” Others 
maintain that this fimilarity more naturally begets emulation 
and hatred ; quoting from Hefiod, 


«¢ Potters hate potters ; bards quarrel with bards.” 


They feek the principles of friendfhip in the high philofophy 
of nature, faying either with Euripides, 


“ The parched earth longs for reftefhing fhewers ; 
The fkies, heavy with rain, feek te unload 
Their weight of waters on the folid earth.” 


or with Heraclitus, “ that each nature requires and feeks its 
counterpart :” thus the beftharmony refults from differences, and 
thus all things proceed from contrary elements. Other philo- 
fophers, particularly Empedocles, affert dire@tly the reverfe, 
“ that like draws to like.” The confideration of thefe phyfi- 
cal difficulties we at prefent omit, becaufe they are befide the 
purpofe of this difcourfe, which is confined to the examination 
of fuch queftions only as have a reference to life and manners ; as 
whether friendfhip can fubfift among all forts of perfons, or only 
among the virtuous ; whether there are various kinds of friend- 
fhip fpecifically different ; for thofe who think there is but one 
kind, becaufe friendfhip admits of different degrees of warmth 
and intenfity, truft to a fallacious proof, fince other general 
terms as well as fricndfhip comprehend divifions of things 
{pecifically different from each other, and yet partaking more or 
Jefs, in a flronger or weaker degree, of the characteriftic quality 
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which the general term denotes. But of this fubjedt we have 
formerly treated ‘. 

To illuftrate the nature of friendfhip, we muft examine what 
are the qualities by which it is excite or produced. Whatever 
is an object of our friendthip, muft promote either our good, 
our pleafure, or our*utility ; and as utility is defirable merely 
as the caufe of what is either good or pleafant, the caufes of 
friendfhip ultimately refolve themfelves into goodnefs and plea- 
fure; confidered, not abfolutely in themfelves, but in reference 
to the perfon in whom the friendfhip is generated; whether 
that perfon has juft notions of what is good and pleafant, or 
takesth ofe for real goods, which are only apparent. "The qua- 
lities by which friendfhip is excited are not, when abftractedly 
confidered, able to produce this.amiable difpofition; for that which 
is an object of friendfhip is loved on its own account; and it is 
neceffary that between friends there fhould fubfift a reciprocity 
of affection, Things inanimate therefore cannot be the object 
of friendfhip. A drunkard indeed loves wine; but it would be 
ridiculous to fay that he defires its good, although he indeed 
withes for its fafety, that he himfelf may drink it. Mere good- 
will may fubfift on one fide, without meeting a return; and 
perfons who have not any opportunity of being acquainted, may 
mutually bear to each other much good-will; but friendthip 
not only implies a reciprocity of affection, but requires that 
this reciprocity fhould be known to both parties. 

Friendfhip may be diftinguifhed into three kinds, according 
to the three qualities by which it is produced; and in each of 
the three there muft be a known reciprocity of affe€tion de- 
pending on the caufe in which the friendfhip originates. When 


this caufe is utility, men love each other as tong as mutual ad- 
vantage 
* See Analyfis, p. 65. & feq. 
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vantage refults from their friendship: a fimilar obfervation is 
applicable when their affe€tion is founded on pleafure. Neither 
the utility nor the pleafure which any man affords, conftitute an 
effential and unalterable part of his charaéter ; and when on ac- 
count of thofe circumftances he himfelf becomes an objet of 
friendfhip, he is fo, merely by way of acceflion or appendage to 
qualities not infeparably conneéted with him, and which being 
actually removed, he himfelf ceafes to be an object of friend- 
thip. Friendthips founded on utility prevail moft among per- 
fons advanced in years ; for intereft, not pleafure, is their aim. 
Manhood, and even youth, often imitate too faithfully the felfith 
manners of age ; choofing their friends according to views of in- 


tereft. Perfons of this character delight but littlein each other’s. 


fociety. Even their convivial hofpitality has perfonal advan- 
tage for its obje&. Youthful friendthips however, for the moft 
part, are founded on pleafure; for youth is the age of paffion, 
which purfues and prefers prefent and-immediate gratification. 
But as our pleafures change with our years, youthful friendfhips 
are as-eafily diffolved as they were fpeedily contraéted. Befides, 
youth is much addiéted to love, which is full of mutability, its 
principal ingredients being pleafure and paffion, fo that it varies 
many times ina day. Youthful attachments, while they laft, 
produce clofe and habitual intimacy, becaufe fuch friendthips 
have no other foundation than the delight refulting from mu- 
tual intercourfe. The only perfed friendthip fubfifts among 
thofe who refemble each other in virtue, becaufe thofe who 
love their friends for their virtue, love them for what is not a 
temporary appendage, but a permanent effential in their 
characters. The worth of a virtuous friend is not relative 
to circumftances, but univerfal and abfolute, comprehend- 
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ing both pleafure and utility, and uniting all thofe qualities 
which either produce friendfhip or render it unalterable ; but 
his ineftimable value cannot be fairly appreciated, except by thofe 
who are his rivals in moral or intelle€tual excellence ; for men 
delight chiefly in thofe qualities which refemble their own. 
Such friendfhips are rare, becaufe virtuous men are rare; and 
even ¢hey cannot perfectly know each other, until, according to 
the proverb, they have confumed many bufhels of falt together. 
Time and familiarity are requifite for proving mutual affection, 
and for creating that fteady confidence which cements friend- 
fhip. Friendly a&s produce rather an inclination to friendfhip 
than the thing itfelf, which muft be the effect of time and habit 
operating on excellencies reciprocally exerted, and mutually ex~ 
perienced, #n thofe whi: aretefpectively con{cious of being the 

objcéts of love and affection the one to the other. ~ * 
Friendfhips founded on utility and on pleafure bear a refem~- 
blance to that founded on virtue ; for virtuous men afford both 
pleafure and utility to their friends. But friendfhips of the 
former kind are the more durable in proportion as they ori- 
ginate on both fides in nearly the fame principle, that is in 
nearly the fame kind of pleafure or utility. Thus, they na- 
turally laft long between men recommended to each other by 
their companionable qualities, their wit and pleafantry; they 
are lefs durable among lovers, when, as for the moft part hap- 
pens, the love on the one fide arifes from an admiration of 
beauty, and on the other from the attentions beftowed by the 
lover. When beauty is impaired by years, the admiration 
ceafes, the attentions are withheld, and the friend(hip founded 
on this kind of love is fometimes at an end; but many times 
alfo it lafts, when cemented by congenial manners, ftrengthened 
and 
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and confirmed by long habits of familiar intercourfe,  Friend- 
fhips founded on the love of gain are of all the moft unitable ; 
for perfons governed by this principle are not friends to each 
other, but both to their refpective interefts. All perfons 
promifcuoufly, the good, the bad, and thofe of an intermediate 
charaéter, may feel towards each other that kind of friendfhip 
which originates in pleafure or utility; but good men only can 
be the objeéts of friendfhip properly fo called, independent 
of circumftances and refulting from what is moft effen- 
tial and moft unalterable in the chara@ter itfelf. The friend- 
fhips of the virtuous are not to be deftroyed by fortune, nor 
fhaken by calumny. What accident or event can change or 
difturb confirmed habits of virtue ?, What calumny can prevail 
againft known and approved worth? The friendfhip formed 
from intereft therefore, Jike alliances between ftates, and thofe 
formed from pleafure, like the friendthips of our boyifh years, 
are called friendfhips only by way of fimilitude or metaphor ; 
and thofe metaphorical friendfhips refemble other metaphors in 
this, that they do not naturally mingle, or eafily blend and 
unite; for how féldom do we fee the fame perfons friends to 
each other on the combined principles of profit and of pleafure? 
Such then are the different kinds of friendthip. That formed 
by the virtuous alone deferves the name, the others are fo called 
merely by a figure of fpeech. ; 
Men procure the denomination of friendly as they do that of 
virtuous, either from their a€tions or from their habits. Friend- 
ly ations can take place only among thofe who are members of 
- the fame fociety; but the habit of friendfhip may fubfift 
among perfons widely feparated from each other, though, when 
their 
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gotten ; whence it is faid, - 


« Long abfence often is the bane of friendfhip.”* 


Old perfons, and thofe of auftere characters, are, from this prin- 


ciple, but little difpofed to friendfhip ; becaufe in them both the 
love of pleafure, and the power of communicating it, is com- 
monly fo much weakened, that they have not any great induce- 
ment to keep company with each other; for as pleafure is the 
great aim of nature, the fociety of thofe who are capable neither 
of affording nor relithing it, cannot poflibly be defired ; and if 


“they occafion real and pofitive uneafinefs, will not long be en- 


dured. Thofe who, without delighting in each’ other’s fociety, 
are however refpectively the obje€ts of mutual approbation, 
may havé great good-will towards each other with very little 
friendthip; for nothing is fo productive of friendfhip as the 
habitual intercourfe of life. The wretched feek fuccour in fo- 
ciety, but the happy feek fociety for itfelf, and can leaft of all 
men bear folitude; but the love of fociety itfelf is founded on 
the pleafure afforded by thofe with whom we live; which’ 
pleafure implies that their charaCters be agreeable, and much of 
the fame ftlamp with our own. Friendfhip, therefore, as has 
been often faid, prevails chiefly among the virtuous, to whom 
only that is good and pleafant, which is good and pleafant ab- 
folutely and effentially, independently of any circumftances that 
may concur, or of any confequences that may follow; and to 
whom the mutual enjoyment of their correfpondent excellen- 
cies is of all things the moft delightful. , 

Aged perfons and thofe of auftere characters are unfit for 
friendfhip in proportion to their aufterity, and to their averfion 
, ; 8 : to 
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to fociety. Young people therefore fooner form friendthips 
than the old and auftere; who, though they may often bear 
reat good-will to each other, and fhew much readinefs in mu- 
tually conferring the moft eflential fervices, are yet flow and cold 
in fentimental attachment, becaufe they are averfe to that focial 
intercourfe in which chiefly it originates. Friendfhip in its 
higheft perfection cannot extend to many ;,and for a fimilar 
reafon that it is impoffible for us to feel the paffion of love for 
many perfons at once. There is an intenfity in friendthip as 
well as in love, which naturally confines it to one object. Men 
have different taftes, each of which has fomething in it too pe- 
culiar to be alike pleafed with many ; and it is right that it 
fhould be fo, Friendfhip, befides, requires long and intimate 
knowledge, which is not eafily obtained of many characters by 
one perfon, who cannot live in equal and clofe familiarity with 
them all. Friendships of intereft or pleafure are indeed fpeedily 
contracted, becaufe their offices may be fpeedily performed, 
and many are able to fulfilthem. Of the two, thofe of pleafure 
moft refemble true friendthip, efpecially when the pleafure is 
mutual, and refulting from, the fame obdjedts and purfuits. 
Such are the friendfhips of youth, which are of a warmer and 
more liberal kind than thofe formed among money-getting men 
on the cold principle of intereft. Men profperous in their cir- 
cumftances prefer pleafure to utility ; they choofe the fociety of 
agreeable friends, fince worth itfelf, joined with harfhnefs and 
aufterity, foon becomes offenfive and irkfome ; but if they loved 
and preferred, as right reafon would direét, agreeable qualities 
only when ennobled by virtue, they would find in their friends 
all advantages united. Men invefted with power have two 
diftin claffes of friends; the one chofen from tafte, the 
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qualified to benefit them ; for as they feek pleafure diftin& from 
virtue, and purfue intereft diftinét from honour, merry buffoons 
are beft qualified for the firft purpofe, and dexterous knaves 
beft adapted to the fecond; the man of virtue alone anfwering 
the double end of pleafure and utility. But a virtuous man 
cannot live in friendfhip with ‘the great unlefs they be as much 
difpofed to refpeét his fuperiority of virtue, as he'is difpofed tq 
honour their fuperiority of fortune, becaufe the law of equality, 
which is the foul of friendfhip, would otherwife be violated ; 
and as men in power are generally too much intoxicated with 
their profperity © to make this juft facrifice, they feldom enjoy 
the ineftimable benefit of virtuous friendthip. Such then are 
thofe kinds*6f-: men. interchange either, plea- 
fures or utilities on both fides, or exchange pleafure on the onc 
fide for utility on the other. They refemble true friendfhip 
in this, that they are produétive of pleafure or profit; but they 
differ from it in many other refpeéts, and particularly in being 
eafily fhaken by calumny, and cafily fubverted by a change in 
the external circumftances of thofe between whom they pre- 
vailed. 

Friendthip, ftri@ly fo called, requires, as we obferved, 
equality; but there is alfo a fpecies of friendfhip which fubfiits 
between perfons of extremely unequal conditions; namely, that 
between fathers (or thofe who hold the place of fathers) and 
children ; hufbands and wives; rulers and thofe fubjeét to their 
authority. This {pecies of friendfhip admits of many fubdivi- 
fions: the friendfhip of a father towards his fon, differs from 

that 


¢ Non enim folum ipfa fortuna czeca eft, fed eos etiam plerumque efficit czcos, 
quos complexa eft. ‘ Fortune is not only herfelf blind, but the, for the moft part, 
renders thofe alfo blind whom fhe embraces.” Cicero de Amicitia, c. xv. 
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that of a hufband towards-his wife, and that of a king towards 
his people ; it differs alfo from that of a fon towards his father ; 
for the parties ftanding in this and other relations, have each of 
them their refpeétive offices and their refpcctive duties ; the ha- 
bitual performance of which can aloné give ftability to their 
friendfhip. When the pre-eminence is greatly on one. fide, 
whether in the power of beftowing profit or pleafure, the friend- 
fhip ought to be greater on the other, in nearly the fame pro- 
portion, that the rules of equal juftice may thus be maintained. 
But equality in point of juftice confifts primarily in this, that 
each man fhould have his due; tha the fhares fhould be nearly 
equal in quantity, is only a confequence that fometimes follows 
from this rule ; for when the perfons are equal in worth, then 
only their fhares fhould be equal in value. But in point of 
friendfhip, equality in quantity or worth is a primary confider- 
ation ; for between perfons extremely unequal as to virtue, 
power, wealth, and other caufes produdtive of diftinGion, 


friendfhip cannot eafily fubfift. The gods are the great bene- . 


factors of mankind, but they are far too exalted for our friend- 
fhip. Kings do not choofe their friends among the loweft 
claffes of their people: nor do men eminently diftinguithed by 
virtue and wifdom, affociate with perfons of no confideration or 
merit. It is impoflible accurately to afcertain the precife limits 
beyond which the elevation of the one party becomes too great 
to admit of friendfhip with his inferior. The friendfhip may 
ftill fubfift, after many advantages are taken from the one and 
accumulated on the other. But with the exaltation of the lat- 
ter to divinity, the relation of friendfhip would unqueftionably 
ceafe?; wherefore it is doubted, whether a man can with for 

the 


4 Does this bear any reference to the friendfhip between Ariftotle and his pupil 
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the deification of his friend, fince this would be to with for the 


\ deftrudtion of their friendfhip.- Perhaps he does not even with 


for him all human advantages; for a man defires that every 
good thing may happen to his friend, provided only what is a 
good to his friend be not an evil to himfelf; and it would be a 
great evil to himfelf to lofe a good friend. 

Mott people, through vanity, with rather to be beloved than to 
love. They are therefore fond of flatterers ; who are, or rather 
pretend to be, a kind of unequal friends, that love more than 
they are loved. Love is near akin to honour, which moft 
men defire, not indeed for its own fake, but for the advantages 
which accrue from it. They delight in marks of diftin@ion 
from the great, which they regard as pledges of future and more 
folid bounties. Thofe ho are ambitious of honour from per- 
fons well acquainted with them, and whofe charaters are 
efteemed for equity, with thereby to confirm their good opi- 
nion of themfelves. They delight in thinking favourably of 
their own charaéters, in confequence of this impartial verdi@ in 
their favour; and the pleafure which they take: in being the 
objects of love and approbation, is the caufe for which they de- 
fire external marks of honour and refpect. To be loved, there- 
fore, is better than to be honoured, and friendthip is ftill more 
than honour ultimately defirable. "Fhe former however con- 
fifts more in loving than in being loved ; in proof of which we 
may allege the behaviour of mothers who give out their 
children to nurfe, pleafed with loving them and knowing that 
they are well, without expeéting or defiring any return of af- 
fetion. To love one’s friends is a common topic of praife ; 
andthe virtue of friendthip depends on the ftrength and pro- 
priety of our affe€tion, which can alone render it permanent, 
levelling all thofe inequalities, and removing all thofe obftacles 


which 
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which might interrupt its duration. Such is the friendthip of 
virtuous men, who being ftable in themfelves, remain ftable in 
their relations to cach other; neither requiring nor admitting 
any affociation with the worthlefs. Thefe laft are inconftant 
in all their ways, and there can be no ftability in their relations 
to each other, fince none of thém aéts uniformly or confiftently, 
nor remains long like unto himfelf. Their friendthip is but a 
league in villainy, which, for the moft part, ends when it 
ceafes to be profitable: when pleafure confpires with profit it 
is naturally more durable. The friendfhips refulting from con- 
traries refolve themfelves into the principle of utility ; as thofe 
between the poor and rich, the learned and ignorant ; for a man 
is always. ready to give fomething in exchange for that of 
which he ftands in need. In the fame clafs we may place, 
without much violence, the handfome and the ugly, the lover 
and the object of his affection. Wherefore fome lovers juftly 
incur ridicule when they expect to meet with a return of love 
fimilar to their own. Were their perfons calculated to infpire 
a mutual paffion, their expeétation would be reafonable; but 
when they are the reverfe, their pretenfions are ridiculous. 
Perhaps contraries do not primarily affe@t each other, but both 
of them are fond of that intermediate condition which is pre- 
ferable to either. Thus what is dry loves moifture, only that 
it may attain an intermediate fate; and that which is warm 
affects cold, only that it may be reduced to a due temperature *. 
But fuch queftions may be omitted, as befide the purpofe of the 
prefent difcourfe, 

Juftice and friendfhip, as we already obferved, feem to be- 
long to the fame perfons, and to be converfant about the fame 
objects. They are both found in every partnerfhip or com- 


munity, 
* Sce Analyfis, p. rir. & feq. 
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BOOK munity, even among thofe who fail in the fame veffel, and 
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thofe who fight under the fame ftandard ; and in proportion to 
the clofenefs of the partnerfhip or community, the more clofely 
and intimately is the friendfhip cemented. The proverb fays 
rightly, “that all things are common among friends ;” for 
friendthip refults from the community of goods, advantages, 
and pleafures ; it is moft perfe&t among brothers and com- 
panions ; and in the fame proportion as the ties of the partner- 
fhip or connexion are loofened, and fewer things are common, 
the friendfhip becomes lefs intimate, and even the rules of 
juftice feem lefs binding. It is a more heinous crime to rob 
our friends than our fellow-citizens, and our fellow-citizens than 
ftrangers. Not to fuccour a brother in diftrefs is more odious 
than to refufe fimilar affiftance to a ftranger; and to ftrike a 
father is the moft atrocious of crimes. Friendfhip and juftice 
thus march hand in hand, and the vigour of the one is follow- 
ed by equal intenfity in the other. . But all other connexions 
and partnerfhips are but parts of the great partnerfhip of poli- 
tical fociety, which utility firft colle&ted and ftill holds together. 
Public utility therefore is that chief and ultimate aim of which 
wife legiflators never lofe fight. To promote particular branches 
of this utility, all- inferior aflociations are formed ; fleets fail, 
armies march; their aim is wealth or vidiory; to invade, 
conquer, and plunder ; to fubdue provinces, and ftorm cities. 
Even the peaceful communities of tribes and wards, and thofe 
mirthful affemblies which meet to feaft, to drink, and to dance, 
depend on the fame principle ; for legiflators have not merely 
prefent and temporary advantage in view, they look farther, to 
the permanent comfort and fure enjoyment of life, and there- 
fore eftablith folemaities during which human induftry may 
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repofe from paft labours, and prepare for future exertions, by 
which the gods are honoured, and the heart of man is glad- 
dened. The ancient folemnities of this kind were held to- 
wards the end of autumn, the feafon of greateft leifure, when 
men having gathered in the earth’s productions, might offer 
the firft fruits to the gods. Political fociety, then, comprehends 
all other partnerfhips or affociations; from the varieties of 
which the different kinds of friendthip refult. 

There are three juft forms of government, each of which 
is liable to deviate into a corrupt form, which is a counter- 
feit refemblance of the former. The juft forms are royalty, 
ariftocracy, and what may be called timocracy, becaufe all 
men enjoying a certain income are entitled to a fhare in the 
government. This laft, moft writers diftinguith by the general 
name of polity, or.a republic. It is the worft of all legal go- 
vernments, as royalty is the beft. Tyranny is the corrupt re- 
femblance of royalty, for both forms are monarchical ; but they 
differ moft widely, a tyrant confulting only his own advantage, 
a king only that of his people; for the latter does not deferve 
the name, if he be not in all things pre-eminent, independent, 
and all-fufficient in himfelf; fo that with him perfonal confidera- 
tions being fuperfluous, he can have no other reafonable purfuit 
but that of the public good. If kings are not of this defcription, 
they might as well be chofen by lot. Tyrants, on the other 
hand, purfue only their own intereft, and their government is 
the worft of all, fince it ftands in dire€t oppofition to royalty, 
which is of all the beft. As kings may be corrupted into ty- 
rants, fo ariftocracies degenerate into oligarchies, through the 
corruption of the magiftrates, who make an unjuft diftribution 
of honours and emoluments, of which they ufurp and retain the 
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greater part for themfelves, accumulating enormous wealth as 
the inftrument of exorbitant power, and continually narrowing, 
through felfifhnefs, the bafis of the government, Timocracy 
naturally degenerates into democracy, which is nearly akin to 
it; fince whenever men of limited fortunes are entitled to 
fhare the government, power will have a natural tendency to 
fall into the hands of the people. Democracy therefore is a leis 
deviation from what is called a republic, than tyranny is from 
royalty, or oligarchy from ariftocracy ; and in this particular 
circumftance, it is lefs depraved and odious than the other two 
vicious forms of government. Of political revolutions we find 
the refemblances, and, as it were, the patterns in what paffes in 
families. The paternal authority is the model for that of kings, 
for children are their fathers. deareft concern. Whence Homer 
addreffes Jupiter by the appellation of father, denoting the near 
affinity between royal and paternal power. But in Perfia fathers 
are tyrants, treating their fons as flaves ; and flaves are treated 
merely as beft fuits the intereft of their mafters. This may be 
agreeable to the nature and principles of fervitude, but the 
Perfian fyftem, in extending thefe principles to children, is 
vitious in the extreme ; for different defcriptions of perfons re- 
quire different modes of governance. Domeftic authority is 
the beft model for ariftoeracy, for the authority of a hufband is 
founded on the fuperiority of his abilities and his virtues. He 
exercifes thofe functions which this fuperiority enables him 
beft to perform, leaving to female care thofe offices which 
women are beft qualified to fulfil; fince if he ufurped all 
management to himfelf, his equitable ariftocracy would de- 
generate into an unlawful and rigid oligarchy. When women, 
being rich heirefles, acquire thereby more than their due fhare 
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of power, their authority alfo originates in an unjuft oligarchi- 
cal principle, fince, in their prepofterous pre-eminence, wealth 
is preferred to worth: the gifts of fortune, to the diftin@ions of 
nature. Timocracy refembles the equal commonwealth of 
brothers, among whom there is no other diftinétion than that 
made by a flight difference of age; for when this difference is 
very great, brotherly friendfhip. cannot eafily fubfift. Demo- 
cracy refembles thofe families which are without a head.; or in 
which all avail themfelves of the mafter’s weaknefs, to aflert 
equality, and to defy controul. 

Friendthip, as well as juftice, varies with the different forms 
of polity; fince both ultimately depend on the different rela- 
tions in which men ftand to each other in fociety. The relation 
of a king to his fubjects, is that of a benefa&tor to thofe bene- 
fited by his care.. He provides for. the welfare of his people, 
as a fhepherd does for that of his flock: whence Homer calls 
Agamemnon the fhepherd of the people. ‘ Of a fimilar kind is 
the relation of a father to his children, but pre-eminent in the 
magnitude of benefits, fince he is the caufe of their exiftence 
itfelf, which feems of the utmoft moment, as well as of their 
education and nurture. A father is naturally aking in his own 
family; and the fame holds with regard to more remote an- 
ceftors and their defcendants, the former of whom are entitled 
to honour from the latter, and therefore the friendthip between 
them is not that of equals, but is modified by the natural and 
indelible fuperiority of the one party to the other. The rela- 
tion of hufband to wife is fimilar to that which prevails in 
ariftocracies between the magiftrates and citizens. The honours 
and advantages belonging to the former, refult from the fupe~ 
riority of their abilities and virtues. The hufband’s honour is 
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BOOK pre-eminent not abfolute, he has his duties as well as his rights ; 
ee both parties have their allotted fun@ions, namely, thofe which 
are beft adapted to their refpeGtive charaéters. ‘The relation of 
brothers is that of equal companions, refulting from the near 
fimilitude of their ftrength and ftature, their common educa~ 
tion, and fimilar manners. They refemble a republic, ftri@ly 
fo called, in which the citizens are treated juftly, when they are 
all treated alike ; and as they cannot all rule at once, the eo-~ 
vernment is managed by rotation. Their juftice confif:. in 
equality, and their friendthip is that of equals. In corrupt eo- 
vernments there is little juftice, and therefore but little “iend- 
hip. Tyranny, which is the greateft corruption of all, fearcely 
admits of any friendfhip at all. Since there is nothing common 
between the fovereign and fubject, there is not any room for 
juftice, nor therefore for friendfhip. The relation of a tyrant to 
his fubjeéts is that of an artift to an inftrument, of the foul to 
the body, of a mafter to a flave. The intereft and fafety of-all 
thefe fubfervient things are confulted by thofe who make ufe of 
them ; but there cannot be any friendfhip nor any juftice be- 
tween living and inanimate objets, becaufe they cannot enjoy 
any thing in common. Neither can men have friendfhips with 
horfes, cattle, or flaves, confidered merely as fuch ; for a flave 
is a living inftrument, and an inftrument a lifelefs lave. Yet 
confidered as a man, a flave may be an obje& of friendthip ; for 
certain rights feem to belong to all thofe capable of participating 
in law and engagement. A flave then, confidered as a man, 
may be treated juftly or unjuftly, and therefore may be a friend 
er anenemy. There is little friendfhip and little juftice in ty- 
trannies ; but moft of both in republics, becaufe, among equals 

there are moft common rights, and moft common enjoyments. 
, Friendfhip, 
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Friendship, then, refults from the community of rights and 
enjoyments among perfons living in the fame commonwealth, 
belonging to the fame tribe or diftrid, failing in the fame veflel ; 
in which, and all fimilar cafes, the parties feem mutually en- 
gaged to each other to maintain and uphold their reciprocal 
advantages. The friendthip arifing from hofpitality is of the 
fame nature ; but that depending on propinquity in blood, or 
congeniality of charaéter, may perhaps be referred to a different 
principle. Friendfhips between relations, though they branch 
out into many kinds, may be all traced to one fource, namely, 
the affection between parents and children. Parents love their 
children as parts of themfelves, and children love their parents 
as the fource from which they fpring. The love of the former 
is the ftrongeft, becaufe they better know their children for 
their own, than the children can know them for-their parents ; 
becaufe the production more belongs to its author, than the au- 
thor to his work; and becaufe parents know and love their 
children for a longer time, that is, immediately from their 
birth, whereas children cannot begin to love their parents till 
they become capable of perception and intelligence. The love 
of parents for their children is merely an expanfion of felf-love, 
for they ftill regard their children as parts of themfelves; but 
children have, in their own minds, a feparate and independent 
perfonality, difting from that of their parents, which they are 
inclined, however, to revere as the fountain of their blood. 
From the common relationship of brothers to the fame father, they 
become mutually related to cach other ; wherefore thcy are faid 
to come from the fame blood, which flows in different ftreams, 
or from the fame ftock, which fpreads into different branches. 
Their friendhip is confirmed by nearnefs of age, famenefs of 

YY2 education, 
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BOOK education, and fimilarity of purfuits. They are companions as 
UL well as brothers, and therefore warmed with all that affection. 
for each other, which confort and fociety is calculated to in- 

fpire. The connexion between other relations originates in the 

fame principle, and is more or lefs intimate in proportion to 

their proximity to the common fource. Children fhould love- 

their parents as men do the gods, fince they are to them the aur 

thors of the greate& benefits; their life, nurture, and education 5 

and the friendfhip between them, from. their continual inter- 

courfe of life, contains far more than any other, whatever is. 

fweeteft and moft ufeful. Brothers, we have faid, are: compa- 

nions, whofe fellowfhip will be the more intimate, in propo: - 

tion to the fimilarity of their virtuous charaéters and honourai-le 

purfuits, and.to the confirmation which. the affection of tucir 

early years derives from confidence approved’ by time and ex- 

perience. The friendfhip between more diftant kirfmen de- 

pends on the fame: circumftances, according to which it will 

Between either invigorate or decay.. That between. hufband:and: wife is 
See and oft ftrongly prompted and enforced: by nature itfelf; for do- 
mettic fociety is more natural than even the political ; fince it 

is prior and more neceflary, being effential to the: prefervatiou 

of the fpecies, and common to all kinds ef animals. But with 

the inferior tribes, this fociety is: limited by the fole end of re 
production ; in man it extends to all the offices of life, which 

naturally divide themfelves between hufband. and wife, each 
fupplying what their refpective qualities beft enable them to 

furnith for the accommodation and comfort of the other:. The 

induftry and excellencies of each are thus brought into the com- 

mon ftock of domeftic happinefs, which their diftintive virtues 

are calculated wonderfully to. augment, fo that this kind of 
friendthip 
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friendfhip is recommended and ftrengthened by every circum- 
fiance of pleafure as well as of utility. Their children too 
form a new and powerful tie, being a common good, in which. 
they mutually fhare ; and which has the ftrongeft effe&t in 
binding them indiffolubly together. The varieties of friendfhip 
thus depend on the various. kinds of: Juftice, which themfelves 
refult from the multiplied relations of men in‘ civil. fociety. 
For very different rights and very different duties have place 
between friends, ftri@ly fo called; and thofe who are partners 
in the fame concern, companions in the fame ftudies, or who 
are mere ftrangers the one to the other.. 

There are then three kinds- of friendfhip, each of which de- 
pends on a different principle, and in each of which the friend- 
fhip may fubfift either between. equals, or between perfons ex- 
tremely unequal, not only as to their refpedtive worth and 
dignity, but as te the relative importance of their friendfhip to 
each other. When. the -friendthip fublifts between equals, 
equal attentions and an equal degree of affection ought, as much 
as peffible, to be aimed at ; but when the pre- -eminence is greatly 
en one fide, the affection and attentions of the inferior ought to 
rife in the fame proportion. The friendfhip founded on utility is 
that which is by far the moft likely to produce between the parties 
mutual altercation, and often. mutual reproach. When the con- 
* neéting principle is virtue, friends are eager to benefit each 
ether; the only rivalthip between: them is, who fhall do to 
the other moft good, and he who gains the viftory in this ami~ 
eable conteft, is fo fur from creating ill-will in his friend, that he 
only provokes him to new works of kindnefs. Nor are mutual 
accufations frequent where the fole end of the friendfhip ix 
pleafure. While this purpofe is attained, the parties keep com~ 

pany: 
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pany with each other ; and when it is not, a mutual feparation 


, __, is fo eafy, that complaint would be ridiculous. But when 


utility is the principle, refufals on one fide muft be as frequent 
as exactions on the other, and both parties will think they are 
ill treated, becaufe each expects more than his due. As law is 
either written or unwritten, {fo friendfhip founded on utility is 


either legal or moral ; the firft is where exact returns are {pe- 


cified, as if you give to me that, I will give to you this; or 
where the agreement is more liberal than merely from hand to 
hand, and allowing a {pace of time to be interpofed before the 
fervice performed on the one fide is requited by an equal fer- 
vice on the other. When friendly confidence is repofed by one 
party in the other, an aétion at law is not granted by fome na- 
tions, for the fulfilling even of conditions, the reality of which 
admits not of any uncertainty; for to them'it feems equitable, 
that he who has imprudently trufted to the good faith of an- 
other, fhould not be entitled to correct by law the error of his 
ewn credulity. The moral friendfhip founded on utility takes 
place, where fomething is given, or fome fervice is rendered, 
without the fpecification of any thing, or any fervice to be given 
or done in return. Yet by the party who has conferred the 
benefit, an equal, or even more than equal return is on many 
occafions expected ; and when this is not made, he complains 
of ill treatment. His complaint is occafioned by what occafions 
almoft all other complaints of breach of friendfhip, his un- 
fteadinefs of principle, giving liberally, but craving like a 
niggatd: affecting the praife of generofity in the firft part of 
the tranfaction, but fhewing in the laft that he is guided inerely 
by intereft ; for moft men, though they love what is honour- 
able, prefer what is ufeful. It is honourable to do good with- 

5 out 
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out expecting a return ; it is ufeful to have every good action: 
requited with intereft. Yet thofe who have received favours 


ought to requite them according to their ability, when fuch re-. 


quital is defired by their benefactors, for no man’s friendfltip. 
can be obtained againft his will; fo that when we have met- 
with an act of generous friendthip, from one who. afterwards. 
appears not to entertain for us any friendly difpofition, we- 
ought doubtlefs, when able, to make a fuitable return ; when 


this return is not in our power, even the interefted benefactor: 


himfelf would not be fo unreafonable as cither to require or ex-. 
pect it, When favours are conferred, we muft confider there« 
fore, both the man and his motives, in order to determine. 
whether they ought to be returned, and in what manner the re-. 
turn fhould be made, It is fometimes a matter of doubt by 
what ftandard this return thould be meafured, whether by the 
benefa€tor’s good will, or by the advantage therefrom refulting. 
to the perfon benefited. The latter is often inclined to ex-. 
tenuate his obligations, and to think the favours which he has 
received both flight in themfelves, and fuch as many others 
would have been ready to beftow on him. The benefaétor on 
the other hand, reprefents them as the greateft: favours that he. 
could poffibly have done, fuch as none other would have con- 


ferred, and enhanced too by being beftowed in a moment of" 


danger, or fome other exigency. Since utility is the fole bafis, 
of fuch friendfhips, and of the actions. proceeding from them, 
ought not the advantage accruing to the perfon obliged, to be. 


regarded as the juft ftandard of the obligation incurred, and of: 


the return to be made? For Ais exigency required relief; a re-. 
_lief afforded to him in expectation of an equal return ; and the. 
affitance beftowed on.the one hand is exaétly: meafured by the. 
benefit. 
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benefit received on the other. His return therefore ought to 
be equal to this benefit, or greater, which will make his conduci 
Jaudable and honourable. In virtuous friendfhips there is not 
any room for fuch complaints. In them intentions, not confe- 
quences, form the Randard of obligation ; for, as we have often 
obferved, the deliberate election.of the will is the principle by 
which all queflions concerning virtue and morals mutt be ce- 
termined, 

Unequal friendthips are extremely produdtive of altercation: 
and differences, each party defiring to have more than his duc, 
which has a tendency to difturb, and finally diffolve concotd. 
He who is pre-eminent in virtue and ability, claims a propor- 
tional {hare of regard and affection; thinking that men fhouid 
always be confidered-fuitably to their characters. In the fame 
manner, he who is moft uleful, expe&s to be loved and re- 


‘garded in proportion to his utility; faying, that friendthip 


would be a burden if it were not returned on the one fide pro- 
portionally to the benefits conferred on the other. They think 
that the fame rule is applicable to friendfhip which holds in a 
partnerfhip in trade, where he who employs moft ftock alfo re- 
ceives moft profit. The needy man holds a very different 
language, faying, that it is the duty of a friend to affift his 
friend in diftrefs ; and afking what benefit could otherwife refult 
from the fo much envied friendfhip of the good and great. Both 
parties are partly in the right, fince both ought to have the ad- 
vantage; the good and great in point of honour, the inferior 
and indigent in point of gain; for honour is the meed of bene- 
ficent virtue, and gain is the cure of diftrefling poverty. This 
rule obtains in fates. Thofe who benefit the public, are ho- 
noured by the public, for honour is a public reward ; but to 


expect 
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expect from the public, both great honours and great gains is 
highly unreafonable ; fince the public would thereby fubmit to 
an inferiority of advantage in both points at once; a difgrace- 
ful inferiority which every individual would fpurn. For reci- 
procal and proportional favours equalife and preferve friend- 
fhip, the good and great benefiting their friends as to their 
characters or their fortunes, the needy inferior giving in return 
the only thing he can give, honour, and even of this not al- 
waysa full proportion ; fince it is impoffible fufficiently to honour 
the gods and our parents : but thofe are commended who do it 
to the beft of their power ; for the returns of friendfhip muft be 
limited by poffibility. Wherefore it is not allowable for a fon 
to renounce his father, though the latter may renounce the 
former. For the fon has to pay obligations, which are too 
great for him ever_to difcharge ; he muft always therefore re- 
main a debtor. But the father, on the other hand, to whom 
the debt is due, may difcard and abandon a worthlefs fon, 
though hé will feldom do it, but for excefs of wickednefs ; 
fince both paternal affection and natural humanity ftrongly op- 
pote fo cruel a meafure% 

* The fubjeét of this and the following Book is Jefs fully treated in the feven laft 


chapters of the fecond book of the Magna Moralia; and in the thirteen firft chapters 
of the feventh book of the Ethics to Eudemus. 
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Friendjbip does not admit of precife rules.—Diffolution of friend- 
Sfoip when juftifiable.—Analogy between our duties to ourfelves, 
and thofe to our friends.—Huppinefs of virtue.—Wretchednefs 
of vice.—Good-will.—Concord.—Exquifite delight of virinous 
friendfoip. =~ 


wr friends poffefs qualities totally diffimilar, and ex- 
tremely different in value, their friendfhip, as we have 

faid, muit be equalifed and maintained by a due obfervance of 
thofe rules of proportion which obtain in the commercial inter- 
courfe of fociety ; where the fhoemaker and weaver, and other 
artizans, exchange the productions of their feveral manufactures 
according to their refpective values. That this might be done 
conveniently, the ufe of money was eftablifhed, which ferved as 
acommon meafure, with which all other things were com- 
pared, and by which their relative worth was eftimated. Lovers 
often accufe the objects of their affeCtion, that they do not 
meet their warmth of love with equal ardour, when perhaps 
there is nothing in themfelves that is at all lovely. The per- 
fons beloved, on the other hand, often accufe their admirers, 
ZE2 ; that 
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that they, once made to them the moft magnificent promiles, 

but now totally deceive them. The origin of thefe complaints 
is, that the friendfhip of the one party is founded on pleafure ; 
that of the other on utility: on delight which the one has no 
longer the power to excite, and benefit which the other has no 
longer the means to confer ; fo that as the caufes of fuch friend- 
fhips are variable and inconftant, the friendfhips them{felves 
mutft be deftitute of ftability ; which is the cafe with all others, 
except thofe fubfifting between virtuous men in confequence of 
their congeniality of charaéters. Thofe who are friends 
through intereft, not only are likely to difagree, when either of 
them ceafes to meet with a return, but when the return is not 
fuch as he either wifhed or expected ; for an improper return is 
confidered as none.at all... We-have an example of this in him 


wey 


who promifed a mufician that he fhould be paid according to 
his performance, and being afked next day for the reward 
which he had promifed, faid that it had already been beftowed, 
fince he had given one pleafure in return for another. But 
profit, not pleafure, was the return which the mufician ex- 
pected ; for in order to obtain what they want, men willingly 
part with that which is either fuperfluous, or which they can 
moft eafily fpare ; which is the bafis of all commercial inter- 
courfe. It is afked, who ought to afcertain the meafure of the 
return, he who has performed the fervice, or he who has re- 
ceived it? The former feems to commit his intereft to the dif- 
cretion of the latter: as Protagoras is faid to have done, for he 
defired his difciples to eftimate the value of what they had 
learned, and to pay him accordingly. In fuch cafes, fome ap- 
prove the rule, “clear bargains make fure friends.” Thofe 


who receive payment in advance, and then perform nothing 
worthy 
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worthy of the magnificence of their promifes, are liable to the 
reproach of injuftice; a reproach which perhaps the fophifts 
neceflarily incur, fince unlefs they received their payment in 
advance, nobody would think their labours worthy of any pe- 
cuniary remuneration. In virtuous friendthips, there is not 
any room for complaint, becaufe each party defires only the 
heart and affections of his friend; and the only contention be- 
tween them is, which fhall be prodaaive of moft good to the 
other. Such is the friendfhip that ought to fubfift between 
thofe who teach and thofe who ftudy philofophy, the value of 
which cannot be appreciated in money ; and to the teachers of 
which no adequate honours can be afligned. Their {cholars 
muft honour them as they do their parents and the gods; not 
fufficiently, for that is impoffible ; but in proportion to the extent 
of their ability ; thgwing to them all the refpeét they can, fince 
they never can fhew to them enough. In thofe friendthips where 
certain and full returns are expeéted, it is defirable that they 
fhould prove fatisfactory to both parties ; but when this cannot 


take place, it feems juft as well as neceflary, that he who has re~” 


ceived the favour fhould determine the return moft proper to be 
made ; becaufe he is the beft judge of the value of the advan- 
tage which he has received, and of the value of the pleafure 
which he has enjoyed. It is thus in thofe bargains where con- 
fidence is repofed by the one party in the other; for the fulfil- 
ment of which, the party difappointed isnot entitled in fome 
countries to any legal redrefs ; his caufe muft ftand or fall ac- 
cording to the good faith or difhonefty of him in whom he 
voluntarily confided. This rule is founded on the principle, 
that he who has received a favour is better qualified to afcertain 


its value, than he who conferred it: for men eftimate too highly 
the 
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the favours which they beftow, as they are apt to do all good 
things which proceed from themfelves. The perfon firft bene- 
fited decides therefore what return he fhould make, becaufe he 
beft knows the value of the benefit which he has received; but 
this benefit is perhaps more juftly eftimated by the value which 
he fet on it, while it was ftill an object of his defire, than by 
that which he continues to fet on it after it has been put into 
his poffeffion. ; 

A doubt may be ftarted as to filial friendfhip, whether fathers 
ought in all things to be obeyed? In matters re{pecting health, 
ought a fon to follow the advice of his father or his phyfician ? 
In electing a general, ought he to prefer to him a perfon fkilled 
in war? In. the fame manner it may be doubted, whether fa~ 
vours are beft At hekowet Oh trtends;-or-on-men. of merit; and 
whether we ought to be grateful to our benefactors or liberal 
to our friends, when we have not the means of exercifing both 
gratitude and liberality. All thefe queftions are too indefinite 
to admit of fuch general folutions as may be practically ufeful ; 
becaufe there is not any one cafe exaétly fimilar to another, bat 
each is marked by circumftances peculiar to itfelf, and diftin- 
guifhable in their degrees of magnitude, as well as of propriety 
or neceffity. It is manifeft in general, that all advantages 
ought not to be accumulated on any one individual, and that 
before we are liberal to our friends, our debts of gratitude ought 
to be difcharged towards our benefactors. Yet this rule will 
not always hold, as in the cafe of aman ranfomed from rob- 
bers, and whofe ranfomer, perhaps a perfon of no value, fhould 
afteswards ftand in need of the fame favour, or, at leaft, fhould 
demand back his money. In both cafes, the man ranfomed, if 
his own father happens alfo to be in captivity, will prefer ran- 
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foming his father, if his fortune does not enable him to acquit 
both obligations at once. Though it is faid in general, there- 
fore, that every kindnefs ought to meet with its due return, yet 
cafes may be propofed in which generofity is, in point of pro- 
priety or neceflity, a paramount duty even to gratitude itfelf. 
Sometimes the fame favours, done by different perfons, are of 
very different values; and the benefactor therefore has not 
always a right to expeét a precifely fimilar return. When a 
bad man obliges a good one, or a knave lends money to a man 
of property and probity, the perfons obliged may, with propriety, 
decline to return exaétly fimilar favours; fince thofe favours 
are, in different circumftances, of very different values. The 
knave by lending runs no rifk of lofing his money, but the 
honeft man would run this rifk by lending to a knave; nay, 
Should he only {ufpe@& him of being either a knave or a fpend- 
thrift, he will not a@ abfurdly in refufing to return his favour 
in kind. It is evident therefore, as we have often obferved, 
that all rules concerning the paffions and actions of men are 
precife, only in proportion as the fubjects to which they relate are 
definite. Weé ought not (to anfwer the queftion firft ftarted) 
to have deference, in all particulars, even to our fathers, fince all 
kinds of facrifices are not offered to Jupiter. Our parents, 
brethren, companions, and benefactors, are feverally entitled to 
their refpective marks of kindnefs and regard. This is fuffi- 
ciently indicated by general practice ; for relations, principally, 
are invited to affift at marriages and funerals, as things effen- 
tially interefting to the whole family, and all its branches. To 
provide for the fubfiftence of our parents, who are the caules 
of our being, is a duty as indifpenfable, and {till more honour- 
- able, than even that of providing for our own. We ought to 
‘ honour 
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honour them too as we honour the gods; but each parent is 
entitled to diftinctive marks of our refpect, a refpect different 
in kind from that beftowed on perfons unrelated to us, but emi- 
nently confpicuous for their abilities or virtues. Our feniors, 
in proportion to their ycars, ought to be treated with more or 
lefs deference. With companions, familiarity and full freedom of 
fpeech is allowable; with kinfmen, neighbours, fellow-citizens, 
in a word, with every defcription of perfons with whom we are 
connected, it is incumbent on us to behave fuitably to the rela- 
tions of affinity or utility in which thofe perfons ftand to our- 
felves, as well as to their own perfonal merit and inherent 
virtues. When the relations between others and ourfelves are 
ftrong and intimate, the rules of our behaviour towards them 
are mere eafily defined; the rid limits of our duty are with 
more difficulty afcertained towards perfons remotely ‘and faintly 
conneéted with us. Yet we muft not be deterred by this diffi- 
culty from inveftigating thofe rules of condu& which will 
enable us to behave towards all men with propriety. 

Doubts are ftarted concerning the diffolution of friendthip 
between perfons whofe characters no longer remain the fame, 
or at leaft no longer continue to bear the fame relation to each 
other. Where friendthips are contracted for the fake of pleafure 
or utility, it is not wonderful that when neither utility accrues 
to the one party, nor pleafure to the other, fuch friendhips 
fhould of courfe be fubverted; for the foundations are de- 
ftroyed on which only they ftood. But a man may juftly 
complain of bad faith in him who affected to cherifh his cha- 
racter and his virtues, while intereft or pleafure were at bottom 
the fole grounds of his regard; for differences between friends 
chiefly proceed from this, that they think their friendthip 

founded, 
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When therefore a man is deceived, and thinks without reafon 
that he is loved for his charaéter and his virtues, he has him- 
{elf only to complain of ; but he may complain of the duplicity 
of his pretended friend, when the hypocrify of the latter is the 
fource of his own miftake; and he may complain of him more 
juftly than men do of coiners and clippers, fince he is defrauded 
by him in an obje& more valuable than money. But when our 
friend changes his manners, and contraéts by evil communica- 
tion a depravity of character, ought we ftill to regard him with 
affection? Or, is it impoffible to love that which ceafes to be 
amiable? “ Like,” we have faid, “ draws to like ;” and a good 
man neither can nor ought to love a bad one. Are we then 
inftantly to renounce and forfake him? Not unlefs he has unal- 
terably renounced and forfaken his character; for while he is 
not totally incorrigible, it is our duty to endeavour to reform 
his morals, a thing incomparably more important than alleviating 
his pecuniary diftrefs, and alfo more peculiarly the work of 
friendfhip. To detach ourfelves entirely from a friend who 
becomes worthlefs, has nothing in it unreafonable; fince he is 
not in fa& the fame man with whom we contraéted the 
friendthip ; and when we find that there is not any hope of his 
ever again becoming fuch, we naturally with to have done with 
him. But what fhall we fay when one of the friends remains what 
he was, and the other changes for the better. Can their friend» 
thip continue to fubfift? Or is this alfo impoffible ? The quef- 
tion will be beft anfwered by propofing a cafe where the differ- 
ence is great in the extreme. Of two perfons who are friends 
in their early years, the one may remain a child in underftand- 
ing through life, and the other may become a man of the moft 
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diftinguithed abilities. What friendfhip can fubfifl between 
fuch different charaéters, who can neither take any pleafure in 
each other’s fociety, nor have any occupations and purfuits in 
common? As all congeniality of mind is at end between them, 
their friendthip, it fhould feem, muft ceafe. Yet will the 
fuperior, if he is a man of humanity, treat the friend of his 
youth very differently from what he would do an abfolute 
ftranger. The femembrance of his early affeCtion will fill 
cling to his heart; and he will never entirely abandon an an- 
cient attachment, unlefs on account of extreme worthlefineds in 
him who was its object. 

The duties which we owe to our friends, feem analogous to 
thofe which each individual willingly pays to himfelf. We 
ought, it is faid, to with their good, or what appears to us to be 
fuch, and to promote it to our beft ability, merely on their own 
account. With this kind of difinterefted affetion, mothers are 
animated towards their children, and thofe friends towards each 
other, between whom fome difguft has arifen which, though it 
interrupts their intercourfe, does not deftroy their mutual kind- 
nefs. Others fay that friends muft fpend much of their time 
together, have the fame ‘inclinations and purfuits, and fympa- 
thife with each other in their joy as well as in their forrow, 
On whichever or how many foever of thofe conditions friend- 
{hip principally depends, we fhall find that all of them belong 
to the affe€tions by which a good man is animated towards 
himfelf; and by which all men are animated in proportion 


_as they either approximate, or only think they approximate, to 


an honourable and praifeworthy character ; which, in queftions 
concerning human nature, is juftly confidered as the fole un- 
erring ftandard. The virtuous man only i is at peace within 

himfelf, 
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himfelf, fince all the powers of his mind are a@tuated by the BOOK 
fame motives, and confpire to the fame end: always aiming at aes 
good, real and intrinfic, the good of his intelleQual part. To 
him exiftence is a benefit, which he earneftly wifhes may be 
preferved, efpecially the exiftence of the thinking principle 
within him, which is peculiarly himfelf; for every individual 
ftrives after its own good, real or apparent; which in the vir- 
tous man only coincide: but could an individual love its 
change into fomething quite different from itfelf, the good of 
the latter would be to the former a matter of flight concern. 
In Deity all goods are accumulated, becaufe he is ever and in- 
variably that which he is; and in man the thinking principle 
is the part that is-properly and permanently himfelf. He who 
purfues the good of his mind, is pleafed in his own company, 
being delighted with the recolle@tion of the paft, as well as ~ 
animated with the profpect of the future; and having ever at 
command innumerable fpeculations, in which he exercifes him- 
felf with the moft exquifite pleafure. Both his joys and his 
forrows are refpectively confiftent with themfelves, fince they 
invariably proceed from fixed and regular caufes; for he does 
not delight at one time in what will excite his repentance at an-~ 
other; and thus harmonized within his own breaft, he is 
fimilarly affected towards his friend, whom he confiders:as a 
fecond felf; and his fympathy for whom, when it reaches the 
higheft perfection, refembles that internal concord which is ex~ 
perienced in his own mind, when the various principles of his 
nature coalefce into one movement, and flow in the fame homo- 
geneous ftream of virtuous energy. Yet many men of very irre- Ahew ice 
gular lives feem to be highly fatisfied with themfelves. Is this be- Vice. 
caufe they miftake their own characters? Jt fhould feem fo, fince 
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BOOK the complete villa in is always vifibly at variance with himfelf ; 

. a , and all others are fimilarly affeéted in proportion to their progrefs 
in wickednefs ; willing one thing, yet defiring and preferring 
another; as thofe who allow themfelves to be fubdued by 
vicious pleafure, and who may be faid, with their eyes open, 
to ruth into voluntary deftruétion. In the fame manner others, 
through lazinefs or cowardice, avoid that conduct which they 
know moft likely to promote their happinefs. When men pro- 
ceed to the laft flage of depravity, they become as odious to 
themfelves as they are deteftable to others, and therefore often 
deftroy their own lives; and even before they arrive at this 
deplorable condition, they fly from, and avoid themfelves ; 
preferring any kind of fociety to that of their own refleCtions ; 
the paft crimes which haunt their memory, and the meditated 
guilt which is continually occurring to their fancy. As 
they have nothing in them that is amiable, they cannot be 
the objects of their own love. Neither their joys nor their 
forrows are confiftent. Their whole foul is in fedition, dif- 
tracted between contending principles, the pleafure of one 
giving pain to another; and when the worft principle prevails, 
a foundation is laid for the bittereft remorfe. If fuch be the 
wretchednefs of wickednefs, how ftrenuonfly ought we to exert 
ourfelves to become good men, that we may live in friendthip 
with ourfelves, and be worthy of the friendfhip of others. 

Chap. 5. Good-will refembles friendfhip, but is not the fame thing. 

Good-will we may entertain for thofe not perlonally known to 





OF good- : A ‘ : 
wile us, and without being ourfelves confcious of it. This cannot 


happen with regard to friendfhip, as we formerly obferved. 
Befides every act of friendfhip implies an affeQion and expan- 
fion of the foul, it is alfo much conneéted with cuftom ; 
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whereas mere good-will arifes fuddenly, as towards the com- 
batants in the public games, to one or other of whom we imme- 
diately with well, though we would not make any great exer- 
tion in order to promote his victory. Good-will, then, is but 
a fudden and fuperficial emotion ; and at beft but an element 
of friendfhip, as the firft clement or beginning of love is the 
pleafure received by the eye; without which, though the 
paflion of love cannot commence, yet that pleafure does not by 
any means conftitute this paffion, to which it is neceffary that 
we fhould not only delight in the objet when prefent, but ex- 
ceedingly long for it when abfent. Speaking metaphorically, 
we may call good-will an incipient and indolent friendthip ; 
which, through time and cuftom, naturally improves into 
friendfhip ftrictly fo called ; not that founded on pleafure or 
utility, which have but little todo with good-will, fince he who 
has received a favour ought in juftice to return it; and he who 
does a kindnefs in expectation of meeting with a greater, has 
good-will only to himfelf. Good-will, in one word, is always 
excited by fome laudable quality, fuch as generofity, or courage : 
witnefs the manner in which we are affected by the pie 
fighters, abovementioned. 

Friendfhip implies concord; which is not merely agreement 
in opinion. This latter may prevail among perfons totally un- 
known to each other; and what connedtion has friendthip with 
famenefs of opinion concerning the heavenly motions, and 
other fuch fubjects? Concord prevails among cities and com- 
monwealths, when they conceive the fame defigns to be con- 
ducive to the common intereft, and agree in the fame meafures 
for promoting them. It relates therefore to practical fubjeéts 
only, and thofe of a certain magnitude in themfelves, and bear- 
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ing an important relation to the parties concerned; for exam~- 
ple, that the magiftracies fhould be elective ; that an alliance 
fhould be made with the Lacedemonians ; that Pittacus fhould 
be archon, when he himfelf is willing to difcharge that ho- 
nourable office ®. When each party wifhes the fame thing for 
him(felf, then diffenfion enfues, becauic the factions in the ftate, 
though they agree in the object, yet differ as to the perifon. 
But genuine concord requires that each party and cach indi- 
vidual fhould obtain his with ; as when both the pcople and the 
better fort agree in choofing virtuous men for their magiflrates. 
This concord is, as we have faid, the batis of political friendship. 
It is converfant about matters effentially ufeful to the com- 
fortable fubfiftence of men in fociety ; and can only be found 
among men.of virtue, who being firm in their purpofes, and 
not variable like the Euripus, are alone qualified to maintain 
the relations of concord and amity with themfelves and others. 
As juftice and utility have long regulated their private behaviour, 
they carry the fame principles along with them into their pub- 
lic adminiftration. But neither concord nor friendfhip can 
durably fubfift among difhoneft men, who will be continually 
{triving to engrofs every advantage, and to fhift off every bur- 
den ; and who muft foon fall into fedition by their endeavours 
to compel others to comply with thofe rules of jultice which 
they themfelves difdain to practice. 

How comes it that men love thofe to whom they have done 
good, better than thefe love their benefactors? Moft are of 
opinion that this happens becaufe debtors are more concerned 
about the fafety of their creditors, than the creditors are about 

theirs, 


© Diogenes Laertius, 1. i. feq- 75- tells us, that Pittacus laid down the archonthip 
after he had held it ten years ; to which tranfaction Ariftotle feems here to allude. 
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e 
theirs, and that merely from motives of intereft; which Epi- 
charmus", perhaps, would fay, is judging of mankind by the 


worft examples among them. The accufation, however, is cer-: 


tainly too juft, for with regard to the fervices which they havé 
received, the greater part are of weak memories, and more will- 


ing to receive benefits than inclined either to confer or to return * 


them. Yet the queftion juft ftarted muft be folved on deeper 
principles than thofe of debtor and creditor, which imply no- 
thing of love or friendfhip, but depend entirely on dull confi- 
derations of intereft. Thofe to whom we have done good, are 
objects of dur love and affection, though they neither return, 
nor fhould ever be expected to return, the obligation: for we 
are naturally difpofed towards them as artifts are towards their 
works ; and particularly poets towards their poems; which 
they love as parents ‘do their children ; that is, much more than 
their productions, were they endowed with life and perception, 
would love them. For each individual loves every excellence 
proceeding from himfelf in proportion as he defires and loves 
his own exiftence, the energies of which are concentrated and 
preferved in his works. Befides, our own good ations are 
more pleafing fubjeéts of reflection, than any paft benefits that 
we may have reccived: for the firft are honourable, and the 
fecond only uteful ; and utility, however delightful in profpect, 
is often forgotten with the occafion which-required it; whereas 
honour is permanent and unalterable ; and every praife-worthy 
deed is not only pleafing in profpeét, but delightful on remem- 
brance, above all moft tranfporting when adtually exercifed ; 


giving 
* A difciple of Pythagoras, who feems to have had better principles of morality, than 
he is faid to have entertained of religion. Vid. Cicer. de Natur. Deorum, |. i. and 
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giving to us a con{cioufnefs of that kind of exiftence which is 
moft peculiarly agreeable to our nature, the happinefs of which 
refults not from paffive fenfations, but from ative exertions. 
Befides, whatever is obtained with much labour, is naturally 
regarded with much affe@tion. Thofe who have acquired their 


“fortunes, delight in them far more than thofe who fuccced to 


hereditary wealth ; and for a fimilar reafon, maternal tender- 
nefs often rifes to the higheft pitch. On fuch principles we. 
may explain why the affection of thofe who confer benefits, 
which is commonly a work of fome exertion, fhould be 
ftronger than that of thofe who receive them, which requires 
no exertion at all, 

It is doubted which we ought to love moft, ourfelves or our 
friends. Selfifhnefs is branded ag a yice of the blackeft die, and 
thought to fink deeper into each individual, in exaét propor- 
tion to the worthleffnefs of his charaGter. A bad man has 
nathing but himfelf in view ; while a good one lofes fight of 
himfelf, and aims chiefly at friendly or honourable ations ; 
and this the more in proportion to his progrefs in virtue. Yet 
thefe obfervations ill accord with what is commonly faid, that a ° 
friend wifhes to promote our good for our own fakes, and 
though we fhould ever remain ignorant of his good offices ; 


“which is furely the difpofition of each individual towards him- 


felf, and comformable to this difpofition are all the other cir- 
cumftances, and all the proverbial expreffions by which friend- 
fhip is indicated and afcertained ; as that friends have but one 
foul, that all things are common between them, that friendfhip 
is equality, and that the knee is nearer than the foot. But a 
man ftands in all thofe relations to himfelf, and being moft his 
own friend, ought moft to love himfelf. Thefe contradidtions 

cannot. 
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cannot be reconciled but by diftinguifhing the different fenfes 
in which a man is faid to love himfelf. Thofe who reproach 
felf-love as a vice, confider it only as it appears in -worldlings 
and voluptuaries, who arrogate to themfelves more than their 
due hare of wealth, power, or pleafure. Such things are to 
the multitude, the objects of earneft concern and eager conten- 
tion, becaufe the multitude regards them as prizes of the highefl 
value ; and in endeavouring to attain them, ftrives to gratify its 
paffion at the expence ofits reafon. This kind of felf-love, which 
belongs to the contemptible multitude, is doubtlefs obnoxious 
to blame ; and in this acceptation, the word is ufually taken. 
But fhould a man affume a pre-eminence in exercifing juftice, 


temperance, and other virtues, though fuch a man has really jf 


more true felf-love than the multitude, yet nobody would im- 
pute this affection to him for a cfime. Yet he takes to himfelf 
the faireft and greateft of all goods, and thofe the moft accept- 
able to the ruling principle in his nature, which is properly him- 
felf, in the fame manner as the fovereignty in every com- 
munity is that which moft properly conftitutes the ftate. He 
is faid, alfo, to have, or not to have, the command of himéelf, 
juft as this principle bears-fway, or as it is fubje@t to control; 
and thofe aéts are confidered as moft voluntary which proceed 
from this legiflative and fovereign, power. Whoever cherifhes 
and gratifies this ruling part of his nature, is ftri€tly and pecu~ 
liarly a lover of himfelf, but in a quite different fenfe from that 
in which felt-love is regarded as a matter of reproach; for all 
men approve and praife an affection calculated to produce the 
“greateft private and the greateft public happinefs ; whereas they 
difapprove and blame the vulgar kind of felf-love as often hurte 
ful to others, and always ruinous to thofe who indulge it A 
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bad man, we have faid, is really at variance with himfelf; pur- 
fuing.a condu direétly oppofite to what his own duty and his 
own intereft moft powerfully recommend, But the man of 
morals obeys and follows the dictates of his intellect ; and every 
intelleét, when free and uncircumfcribed, neceffarily prefers 
and purfues its own individual good. The virtuous man in- 
deed ftrenuoufly exerts himfelf in the caufe of his friends and 
his country ; and readily lays down his life for their fake. He 
willingly refigns honours and emoluments; but firmly defends 
the firft thare of generofity and probity. The tranfports of one 
glorious day, he would not exchange for a whole life of liftlefs 
infignificance ; one year fpent in honourable exertion, he pre- 
fers to ages vulgarly and.cafually confumed ; nay, a fingle effort 
of fplendfd vittue: is more-valuable in his. eyes than an inde- 
finite {eries of fmall and ordinary aétions; and, on fuch prin-. 
ciples, he is ready to lay down his life in the caufe of his friends 
or country. He is ready alfo to employ his fortune in their 
fervice ; fo-that, while they are enriched at his expence, he may 
acquire an unrivalled fhare of well-merited applaufe. As to 
offices and: honours he is fimilarly affected,. eafily relinquithing 
them all; nay, even the fame of illuftrious actions, when it 
appears to him more praife-worthy, to give an opportunity to 
others of performing, them, than. to. effet them by his own 
agency. ‘Thus, amidft all his Vberalities, he is ftill moft felfith, 
fince he ftill claims for himfelf what is incomparably moft 
valuable, that internal delight arifing from the confcioufnels of 
merit. 

It is difputed.whether or not happy men need ‘friends. Hap-- 
pinefs feems all-fufficient in itfelf without fuch. auxiliaries ;. 
whence they fay, : 


« When Fortune’s goods abound, what boots a.friend ?” 
Yet. 
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Yet on the other hand, it appears abfurd, if happinefs includes 
all good things, to deprive it of friendthip, which of external 
goods is the greateft. Befides, if fricndthip, as we above 
proved, confifts rather in conferring favours, than in receiving 
them, and it is honourable to do good to thofe who are pecu- 
larly recommended to our love in preférence to all others, 
profperous and happy men mutt fland in need of fit objects, 
towards whom they may exercife their beneficence. It is dif- 
puted, therefore, in which of the two ftates men require friends 
the moft, the ftate of profperity, or that of adverfity ; the 
former needing favourites as much as the latter does benefactors. 
{t is alfo abfurd: to think that happinefs can be enjoyed in foli- 
tude ; man being a focial and political animal by the conftitu- 
tion of his nature itfelf; without conforming to which, human 
happinefs cannot be attained ; nor fo completely attained in 
cafual or indifferent fociety, as in that of amiable and virtuous 
friends. What is the meaning then of the obfervation firft 
made, or by what arguments can it be juftified ? The people re- 
gard only thofe as their friends who promote their utility, and 
friends of this kitd a profperous man does not need ; nor does 
he feem greatly to need thofe who may adminifter ta his plea- 
fure, fince his life being delightful in itfelf, he has not much 
occafion for adventitious enjoyment. Thofe two claffes of 
friends being excluded as unneceffary, it is too haftily inferred 
‘that he needs not any friends at all. For we faid in the be- 
ginning, that happinefs is energy, that is, a thing confifting in 
our own exertions, not refulting from our’ acquirements or 
pofleffions ; and the life of a good man confifts in a feries of 
virtuous and delightful energies, which will be far more un- 
broken and uninterrupted, if he contemplates them not only in 
3B2 himfelf, 
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himfelf, but in thofe who are around him, whofe behaviour he 
is able to view more attentively and more -fteadily than he can 
poflibly do his own Friends of this defeription, therefore, he 

requires, that he- may fympathize with their fentiments, and 
participate in their aGtions; for a good man is charmed with 


_ good a@tions more than a fkilful mufician with the fineft me- 


lody ; and as the latter is provoked by diffonance, fo is the 
former grieved by depravity. Befides, as Theognis* fays,. 
wirtuous friends exercife, improve, and perfe& each other. But 
if we examine the matter more deeply, we+ fhall find that one 
good maf is naturally an object ultimately defirable to. another 5 
eee man ee in what is ey delightful, and 
value : iy e; and as the life: 






Siokitivn. wnd mnvitietion, and thst not merely in the capacitiés: 
but principally im the exercife of thofe’powers, for the fake of 
which the capacities are given to us, it 4s plain that the more: 
widély we extend the {phere of our energies, our happinefs will. 
be the mote complete ; ‘provided thofe energies be, like every 
thing that is good, definite in their nature, not variableand un-. 
determined, like the lives of bad nfen, which appear under innu— 
‘merable forms of wretchednefs. But neither fuch lives, nor 
thofe overwhelmed by am aceumulation of pains. and: forrows,, 
(of which. we fhall fpeak ‘hereafter,) are calculated ‘to make us. - 
rightly: 
Pome wy bras birwpar avon avrwvrror meoownor sdesns tos Tor KaTORTECY eel roVeerrss Dwpetrs Snore 
kes Wav avte artes CHrvdaus youras ts For Giron Dorres yrngioaiyar ar, Bic. “As when we- 
‘wifh'to fee our own countenanees, we muft -view it'in alodking-glafs;.'in the ifame- 


manner when we with to know our own characters and virtues, we muft contemplate 
thofe of our friends for-a friend, as we fay, is another felf.”” Magn. Moral. 1. ii. c. xv. 


'P 194- 
© The'gnomic poet of Megara, fome of whote fententious verfes are ftill preferveds 
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sightly appreciate the value of exiftence, which to wife and good BOOK 
men is an. obje& fo truly defirable. For when we fee or hear, , x. ) 
we are confcious of thofe perceptions ; and when we think and 
theorize, we are.confcious of thofe intelle@tions; and the higher 
and nobler our thoughts are, the more pleafure we derive from 
the confcioufnefs of entertaining them. This confcioufnefs 
makes us feel the pleafure of exiftence; for the energy of life 
itfelf, which is of all things moft delightful, confifts in nothing 
elfe but perceiving and. thinking. But a good man, being af- 
feted towards his friend nearly as towards himfelf, derives 
therefore the higheft gratification. from communicating his 
thoughts and refleCtions with others like himfelf, and living with 
them in a perpetual participation of intelle@ual and’ moral en- 
joyments ; fince he thereby attains nearly as clear a. perception. 
of their pleafurable exiftence as he has of hisown. This indeed 
is human fociety properly fo called, in contradiftingtion to that 
of cattle, which confifts in feeding at the fame ftall. Since 
then his own life is, toa good man, a thing naturally fweet and 
ultimately defirable, for a fimilar reafon is the life of his friend 
agreeable to him, and delightful merely on its. own. account, 
and without reference to any object beyond it; and to live 
without friends is to be deftitute of a good, unconditional, ab- 
folute, and ultimately defirable ; and therefore to be deprived 
of one of the moft falid and moft fubftantial of all human en-. 
joyments. 
‘Ought this reafoning to make us defirous of multiplying the Chap. 10. 
aumber of our friends? Or ought we to adopt as to friendfhip Difleroa 


what feems to be well faid with regard to hofpitality, pie ot 
rend Ip 
* For. many guefts are often worfe than none.” Tequire dif- 
ferent limit- 
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BOOK Inthe fame manner ought the number of our friends to be 

‘ __ limited? Of friends chofen from motives of utility or conve- 
vience, it undoubtedly ought ; for more than ferve our purpole, 
ate only obftacles and hindrances ; and it is impoffible for us 
to return the fervices or civilities cf too numerous a Tift. 
Neither need thofe chofen from motives of pleafure to be many ; 
for too much feafoning is pernicious in diet. . But as to friend- 
fhips ftriétly fo called, originating in fympathy of minds and 
congeniality of characters, ought there to be defined limits, be- 
yond which that number ought not to extend ; any more than 
the populoufnefs of a city, which, for the fupply of mutual 
wants, requires more than ten, but, for the fake of wife regula- 
tion and good morals, ought not perhaps to exceed ten myriads 
of inhabitants? The namber.of-friends, even virtuous friends, 
mutt be limited by the extent of human activity, which is in- 
capable of cultivating beyond a certain proportion, who muft 
all likewife be friends to each other, on the fuppofition, which . 
is neceflary, that they fhould fpend their time together in 
amicable concord. This cannot eafily happen to a great mul- 
titude, efpecially fince fuch is the inftability of human affairs, 
that we cannot cordially fympathize with many perfons at once, 
for if we ought to rejoice with one, it will too often happen 
that we ought to grieve with another. Many friends, therefore, 
are neither to be defired nor expected, and their number will 
be the fmaller in proportion to the clofenefs of the intimacy ; 
for intimate friendfhip is almoft as exclufive as love, which ad- 
mits but one only obje&t. Experience juftifics this obfervation, 
for the friendfhips moft celebrated have fubfifted between two 
only. In political life we fee popular men, who feem to have 
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mmumerable friends. They are often flatterers of the multi- 
tude. But a public charaéter without flattery may, by his real 
worth, recommend himfelf to the gratitude of many who are 
his friends politically. But friends, ftrictly fo called, cannot be 

numerous. Happy is the man who finds only a few fuch! 
Whether are friends moft defirable in profperity or in adver- 
fity? Both conditions of life peculiarly require them; the 
profperous, that they may have objeéts towards whom to exer- 
cife their beneficence ; the unfortunate, that they may have 
fources from which they may derive relief. The neceffity for 
friends is greateft in the latter, who therefore feek perfons who 
may be ufeful to them ;. but the luftre of friendship fhines moft 
confpicuous in the former, who feek perfons with whom they 
may {pend their time agreeably, and whom it is a real pleafure 
to benefit. The company of friends is delightful both in 
profperity and adverfity. In the latter, our grief is alleviated by 
their fympathy ; whether it be that they difburden us of part of 
our fufferings, or that their fympathy is itfelf delightful. Both 
caufes feem to concur, for in misfortune the prefence of a friend 
affords a mixed’ pleafure. The very fight of him cheers our 
minds; and if he has any dexterity, he knows how to ad- 
minifter to us that kind of comfort of which our tempers and 
characters are moft fufceptible. Befides, we ourfelves, in his 
prefence, endeavour to moderate our forrow, that we may not 
be the caufe of fuffering to our friend; and’ perfons of firm 
minds are careful how they impart their fecret misfortunes, and 
reje&t all excefs of commiferation as unfuitable to the dignity of 
their characters ; whereas women, and womanith men, delight in. 
schoing groans and fympathetic lamentations, In all things the 
beit: 
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beft characters are the fit models for imitation ; and as amidf 


eg profperity the beft men delight in the prefence and congratula- 


‘Chap. 12. 


Conclufion. 


tion of their friends, which is agreeable to the benevolence of 
their nature, we ought therefore to be forward in calling thole 
who love us to participate in our jov, but very backward in 
calling them to participate in our forrow 5 remembering 


« Their own misfortunes are enough to bear.” 


Above all, we muft fummon their prefence when, without 
giving much trouble to ourfelves, we may greatly benefit chen. 
But, on the other hand, to act with laudable propriety, we mutt 
go readily and uninvited to the houfe of mourning; for it is as 
honourable as delightful to aft our friends in diftrefs, etpecially 
‘without any folicitation oa their part, which might leffen them 
in our efteem. It is owr duty-ftrenuoufly to co-operate with 
fortune in promoting the profperity of -our friend; but to be 
flow and modeft in craving his affiftance; yet without too 
faftidioufly rejeGting his beneficence; which has fometimes 
made a breach in very folid friendthips. 

As love enters firft by the eye, fo friendfhip is produced by 
the habitual intercourfe of life; and as the fenfe of fight is that 
which lovers would be moft unwilling to lofe, fo habitual inter- 
-courfe is the advantage which friends would be moft unwilling 
torefign. Friendfhip isa community of enjoyments ; and asa 
‘man delights in the energies of his own exiftence, fo he alfo 
oes in thofe of his friend; wherefore, in whatever thofe 
energies principally confift, their chief enjoyment refults from 
exerting them in company; fome drinking and playing dice 
together, while others make parties of hunting, prattife their 
exercifes, or cultivate philofophy. The friendfhip of bad mea 
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is as corrupt and unftable as themfelves; and is fo far from BOO 
being advantageous to either party, that it tends only to plunge oa 
them both ftill deeper in depravity and wretchednefs: whereas 
virtuous friendthips grow continually more firm and more in- 
timate, the example and admonitions of good men mutually 
improving and perfeGting each other’. Thus much concern- 


ing friendfhip. It remains that we fhould next treat of 
pleafure. 


' Ariftotle quotes a few words from Theognis which have this meaning. 
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BOOK xX. 


INTRODUCTION, 


a Bess Book treats of pleafure and happinefs. It is too con- 

cife to admit of abridgment, and fufficiently perfpicuous 
not to require elucidation. In the concluding chapter, Ariftotle 
fhews the infeparable conneétion between Ethics and Politics ; 
and prepares the reader for an eafy tranfition from the former 
to the latter. By way of conclufion to thefe fhort introduc- 
tions, I fhall obferve, that Ariftotle’s Moral Philofophy is, per- 
haps, of all others the leaft liable to the following objeétion, 
which has been often made by thinking men to the too 
fafhionable philofophy of the times: “ A profefled {ceptic 
can be guided by nothing but his prefent paflions; and to be 
mafters of his philofophy, we need not his books or advice, 
for every child is capable of the fame thing without any ftudy 
at all.’"—Gray., 
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BOOK X. 


ARGUMENT. 


Pleafure—Its ambiguous nature — Defined.— Happinefs — Intel- 
le&tual—Moral—Compared. — Education —Laws.—Tranfition 
to the fubjeét of Politics. 


W? proceed to treat of pleafure, a thing moft congenial to 

our nature; and by which, therefore, and its oppofite, 
pain, the motions of the minds of children are guided as bya 
rudder. In morals the main point is attained, when our love 
and hatred, our grief and joy, are refpectively excited by natural 
and worthy caufes; fince thefe affections are as extenfive as the 
multiplied affairs of life itfelf, and their proper regulation is of 
the utmoft importance to virtue and happinefs. For we are all 
prompted by nature to purfue pleafure, and to avoid pain; the 
confideration of which ought not to be omitted in a treatife of 
this kind, efpecially as the opinions concerning them are per- 
plexed by much contradiction ; fome regarding pleafure as the 


higheft good, others calling it a thing contemptible in the 


extreme, whether from the real conviction. of their minds, (which. 
perhaps may be the cafe with fome,) or becaufe they think 
it beft to {peak of pleafure in terms of reproach, fince moft men 
are tempted to difgrace themfelves by indulging in it immo- 
derately. Severe moralifts, therefore, think that they cannot 
too much ftigmatife pleafure, that thofe whom they with te 
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_benefit by their difcourfes may be deterred from excefs, and con- 


fined within the bounds of propriety. They fhouldtake care how- 
ever, left this proceeding be not attended with effets contrary to 
their expectation ; for in practical matters, men pay lefs atten- 
tion to what is faid than to what is done ; and when opinions, juft 
and reafonable within certain limits, are carried to a length mani- 
feftly inconfiftent with experience, they are rejected difdainfully 
and completely ; even the truth which they contain being over- 
whelmed and loft in the furrounding falfehood. Thus thofe 
detractors of pleafure, when they are obferved on any occafion 
to purfue it with much eagernefs, appear to the bulk of man- 
kind no better than hypocritical voluptuaries; for the people 
at large are not capable of making diftin@ions; they confider 
things.in-the.grofs, and therefore continually confound them. 
The truth, therefore, beft ferves not only to-entrptren-our-under- 
ftandings, but to improve our morals. For when our doctrines 
are true, our lives will more naturally be conformable to them ; 
and our precepts being confirmed by examples, will produce 
conviétion, and excite emulation of our virtues, in thofe with 
whom we live. But enough on this fubjed&t: we proceed to 


- enumerate the opinions held concerning pleafure. 


Eudoxus* thought pleafure the chief good, becaufe he per- 
ceived it to be univerfally defired by all animals, rational and 
irrational ; that every thing is good in the fame proportion as it 
is defirable: that animals find out, each tribe, what is beft for 
themfelves, as they do their proper food; and that therefore 

the 
* Eudoxus of Cnidus reror avr: Evdote Evdotou exadtr Sa tar Aaumeorura trys Onan. See 


his life in Laertius, B. viii. fe&. 86, &c. By a pun on his name, he was called “ H- 
luftrious.”” 
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the fupreme good muft cenfift in that which is univerfally and 
moft eagerly defired by them all. The regularity of his life 
added great weight to his arguments, for he was a man of fin- 
gular temperance; fo that his commendation of pleafure did 
not appear to proceed from any prejudice in its favour, but 
rather to be extorted from him by the force of truth. His argu- 
ment he confirmed by confidering pain; which, being the 
contrary to pleafure, all animals endeavoured to fhun and 
e{cape. That is chiefly defirable, he remarked, which is de- 
firable ultimately and on its own account. This defcription 
peculiarly applies to pleafure, which no one defires for the fake 
of any thing beyond itfelf, nor finds the neceffity of affigning 
any reafon why he fhould enjoy it; pleafure always carrying 
its own recommendation along with it, and rendering every 
object, however valuable, to which it is joined, ftill more de- 
firable, not excepting virtue itfelf. As pleafure improves every 
other good with which it is combined, it is manifeftly a good 
in itfelf; a good not inferior to that which it heightens. Yet 
Plato employed a fimilar argument to prove that pleafure was 
not the fupreme good; fince pleafure, joined with virtue, is 
better than alone and feparate; which cannot happen to the 
fupreme good, a thing incapable of augmentation, and difdain- 
ing admixture. But what is that good or happinefs which 
mankind, by the conftitution of their nature, are beft qualified 
for enjoying? ‘This only is the queftion with which we are 
concerned in the prefent treatife. ‘Thofe who deny that which 
all defire, to be a part of this happinefs, fhould take care left 
they fall into an abfurdity. For that we fay is truth, which to 
all appears fuch; and he who is diffatisfied with. this kind of 
proof will not eafily meet with a better. If only creatures 
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void of underftanding purfued pleafure, much might be plau- 


an obje& of defire with the beft and wifeft of the human race? 
Nay even irrational animals may afford perhaps a ftrong argu- 
ment in favour of it, fince in purfuit of what is beft for their 
nature, they are a€tuated by a wifdom far fuperior to their 
own’. The argument drawn from pain, which is the oppofite 
to pleafure, feems not liable to the objection made to it. The 
objectors fay, that though pain be an evil, this is not any proof 
that pleafure, its contrary, is a good; becaufe both contraries 
are often bad, and the good is often fomething intermediate 
between them. But this obfervation, though true in many 
cafes, is not og i to the sweet For if. both were evils, 
fion n 5 but. the one, we fee, i is uni- 







verfally ranae asa good, 
as an evil, : 

It forms not any objection to pleafure, that it is not one of 
thofe indelible qualities by which things are charaéterifed and 
diftinguithed ; for neither to the clafs of qualities can the energies 
and operations of virtue itfelf, which are fo highly and fo juftly 
praifed, in ftri@ philofophical language, be afcribed;: no, nor 
happinefs itfelf, which is of all things _ moft valuable. It is 
farther objeéted, ‘that pleafure is of a vague indefinite nature, 
admitting of various degrees of intenfity; whereas whatever is 
truly good, ought to be uniformly perceived, and accurately de- 
fined*®. But juftice, fortitude, and the other virtues admit of 
various degrees, when confidered as attributes of the perfons in 
whom thofe habits exift; the fame is true of health; yet the 





‘health of the mind, as well as that of the body, confideréd 


abftraétedly 
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abftractedly in themfelves, are things fufficiently definite, though 
they do not, in each individual, reach that ftate of perfeétion 
which properly conftitutes their nature’. The fame thing may 
poffibly hold with regard to pleafure. It is further objected, 
that pleafure is motion; and that all motions are imperfeét, 
fince they are only tendencies to certain ends*; whereas what- 
ever is abfolutely good, ought to be complete and perfect in itfelf, 
independently of any feparate purpofe for which it may ferve. 
But, that pleafure is motion, is not likely to be true; for all 
motion admits of flownefs and celerity ; fince the motion of the 
univerfe itfelf, though it cannot be called fwift or flow, abftract- 
edly confidered, yet deferves the former of thofe epithets when 
compared with the peculiar motions which belong refpetively 
to its parts’, But pleafure is not charaéterifed by either of 
thefe qualities. We. may-indeed be fpeedily pleafed, as we are 
fpeedily made angry; and as walking, growing, or any other 
motion, is performed with celerity, in the fame manner, we 
may rapidly change from a ftate of indifference or pain, to a 
ftate of pleafure ; but to the energy of pleafure itfelf, that is, to 
pleafure actually enjoyed, the epithets of fwift or flow do not 
apply. This energy is complete in itfelf in every inftant; and 
is not perfected by the accomplithment of any diftin@ and 
feparate end, in which it terminates. It is therefore a thing 
totally different from generation or production, or motion of 
any kind; fince all of thefe are mere changes of material fub- 
ftances, paffing from one place, or one ftate, to another; not 
indeed at random, but according to certain and fixed laws of 
motion and reft, generation and corruption; fo that from the 


fame. 
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BOOK fame materials out of which any compound is generated, into 
w the fame, that compound is, by corruption, diffolved® If plea- 


fure then be generation, pain muft be corruption; and that 
which is generated by pleafure, muft by pain be diffolved 
into the fame materials from which it was produced. But to 
{peak thus of pleafure and pain, is to talk unintelligibly ; and 
to confound immaterial with material things. It is faid alfo, 
that pain confifts in natural deficiencies or wants, and that 
pleafure is nothing elfe but the fupplying of thefe wants. But 
deficiency and fulnefs are plainly affections of body; and if 
pleafure is the fupply of corporeal deficiencies, that which 
receives the fupply ought to fecl the pleafure, which therefore 
refides in the body; a conclufion refulting from the premifes, 
but highly unreafomable ~Pheafure, therefore. is not the fupply 
of bodily wants, though it accompanies this fupply ; as pain, 
on the contrary, accompanies the laceration or maiming of the 
body. The opinion feems to have arifen from confidering the 
pain of hunger, and the pleafure of feeding ; the latter of which 
muft always be preceded by the former. But all pleafures are 
not preceded by pain; thofe, for inftance, of the intellectual 
kind; and even thofe of the fenfes of fmelling, hearing, and 
feeing; befides innumerable enjoyments, refulting from pleafing 
recollections, as well as from agreeable and animating hopes. 
Of what deficiencies can fuch pleafures be the fupply, fince 
previoufly to their exiftence in us, there was not any thing de- 
fective? With regard to grofs and reproachable pleafures, which 
our adverfaries may cite in proof of their erroneous theory, the 
very name of pleafures may, with propriety, be denied to them ; 
fince they are acknowledged as fuch only by men of corrupt 

minds 
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judges of the relith of wholefome food; nor is that white, Gee 


which appears fuch to thofe afflidted with an ophthalmy. It 
may be obferved alfo, that pleafure is not defirable, unlefs it 
proceed from an honourable, at leaft an innocent fource;. any 
more than wealth is a good, when too dearly purchafed by dif- 
honefty. Different pleafures are adapted to different charac- 
ters. Juft men only know the pleafure of juftice; as thofe 
only who have an ear for mufic, enjoy the pleafure of melody; 
the fame differences are obfervable in other particulars. The 
very diffimilar gratifications which we derive from friends and 
flatterers fhow, that either pleafure is not in itfelf defirable, or 
that there muft be pleafures fpecifically different from each 
other. A friend aims at promoting our good, a flatterer aims 
only at giving us pleafure ; and the behaviour of the one is as 
univerfally and as juftly praifed, as that of the other is uni- 
verfally and juftly condemned. None worthy of the name of 
a man, would choofe to have the underftanding of a child, that 
he might {pend his life happily in childith amufements; nor 
would he fubmit to do bafe actions, whatever pleafure he might 
derive from them, and though affured that they fhould never 
-afterwards be followed by pain er punifhment. But, on the 
other hand, he would defire moft earneftly to have the ufe of 
his eye-fight, of his memory, and of his underftanding, as well 
as to be endowed and adorned with virtuous habits, although 
no pleafure whatever refulted from the exercife of thofe capa- 
cities or powers, That this exercife is neceflarily accompanied 
with pleafure makes not any difference, fince it is an object of 
defire on its own account, and independently of the delight 
which neceflarily attends it. It feems plain, therefore, that 
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pleafure is not the fupreme good, nor that all kinds of pleafures 
are defirable; and that whether or no pleafures are defirable 
ultimately, and on their own account, depends on the fource 
from whence they fpring. Such are the opinions held con- 
cerning pleafure and pain. 

But what pleafure is in reality, and under what clafs of 
things it ought to be arranged, will more fully appear from the 
following induétion. The a& of feeing is perfect in every 
inftant of time, needing nothing to give to it the f{pecific com- 
pletion and fulnefs of which its nature is {ufceptible. Such alfo 
is pleafure, a whole, perfect in each inftant, and not more per- 
feét than at the firft inftant, how long foever it may be enjoyed, 
Pleafure therefore is not motion, becaufe all: motion co-exifts 
with a-certain portion of time; and tends to a certain end, 
in which it terminates, being, from its Very -tarure; imperfect ; 
becaufe, as foon as the end is effected, the motion by which it 
was attained ceafes to exift'. Thus of the art of building, the 
end is a houfe; and until the houfe is made, the building is im- 
perfect; but when the houfe is built, the action or motion by 
which it was produced ceafes to exift: and the parts of that 
action or motion are, until the whole is finifhed, each dif- 
ferent from another, and each imperfect in itfelf; as rearing the 
walls, chamfering the pillars, building the dome ; all of which, 
as well as laying the foundation and adding the ornaments, are 
but parts of one action, which, taken together, conftitute a whole, 
when the work is completed. The fame holds, with regard to 
that kind of motion which confifts in change of place, and 
its various modes, namely, walking, jumping, flying, and others 
of that fort; each of which confifts of imperfect parts, fpeci- 
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fically different from each other, and from the whole collect- 
ively. Thus, in the Olympic race, a different part of the 
fladium is run over in each particle of time, till the goal is 
attained ; and as each part is different from another, fo muft the 
motions performed in them be all different; nay, though the 
fame part be run over, yet if the racer proceed, in the one cafe, 
from the ftarting-poft to the goal, and in the other, from the 
goal to the ftarting-poft, a difference in the motions mutt 
arife from the difference in their diretions. But concerning 
motion, we have treated accurately in another work*. Pleafure 
is manifeftly a thing quite different; fince it is complete in 
each indivifible now, that is, in each inftant; not requiring for 
its perfection any the {malleft portion of time: but motion, as 
we have elfewhere proved, cannot exift without time or fuc- 


ceffion. In the fame manner, the at of vifion, a point, and an - 


unit, are things which have not any conne@ion with genera- 
tion, nor any kind of motion; every modification of which 
mutt belong to things not effentially wholes, but partible; and 
to them only. Of this kind is pleafure, effentially a whole, 
fince effentially perfect ; accompanying the operation of each 
percipient with regard to the perceptible obje@, when both the 
perceiving power is properly conftituted, and the perceptible 
object the faireft and the beft on which that {pecific a@ of per- 
ception can poflibly be exercifed*. To fay that the perceiving 
power exercifes its energies, or the fubftance in which that 


power refides, makes not any difference as to the prefent fubjeét. 


Pleafure accompanies every act of perception by fenfe in a higher 
or lower degree, in proportion to the prevalence of the condi- 
tions above ftated ; and alfo every aé of reafoning or intelligence. 


But 
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But ws the phyfician and the medicines which he prefcribes, are 
in different fenfes the caufes of health, fo our percipient powers 


_ are enlivened and perfected in a different manner by the proper 


objects of thofe powers, and by the ‘pleafure attending our per- 


ception of them. -Each fenfe has its appropriate pleafure: the 


eye is delighted by fights; the ear by founds; and in propor- 
tion to the foundnefs and vigour of the fenfe itfelf, as well as 


_ the beauty and excellence of the object on which it is exercifed, 


the pleafure will be the greater ; but pleafure there always muft 
be, wherever the agent and the object are naturally adapted to 
each other. Pleafure does not perfe&t our energifing powers 
as a pre-acquired habit, but rather as a fupervenient end ; in the 
fame manner as beauty accompanies thé flower.of youth. The 
powers of man are not ¢apable of unceafing attivity, and there- 
fore our pleafures cannot be continuous, forthey are‘mfeparably 
connected with our energies.” Things which delight when 
new, often ceafe to give pleafure, and that becaufe our attention. 
is no longer roufed by their prefence, ‘nor the energies of our 
mind called forth in contemplating them. They are difre- 
‘garded as an old and familiar.fhow ; and in proportion “to the 
weaknefs of our exertions, our pleafure is blunted. It may be 
fufpeéted that all love pleafure, .becaufe all are fond of life, 
which confifts in-exercifing the energies of our nature. Life 
then is energy, which éach individual exercifes on thofe fub- 
jects in which he moft delights ; the mufician, on melodies ; 
the mathematician, on theorems ; and others, on other fub- 
jects. Pleafure therefore is naturally defirable, becaufe it per- 
fects our energies, that is our life, in the continuance of which 
all delight. But whether life is defired for the. fake of pleafure, 
or pleafure for the fake of life, needs not at prefent be examined ; 

fince 
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fince thefe two feem fo intimately combined as hot to admit of 
feparation. Pleafure, then, cannot exift without energy ;* and 
our energies are ftrengthened and perfected by the pleafures ac- 
companying them. 

It feems to follow from thefe obfervations, that as energics or 
actions widely differ from each other, fo muft alfo the pleafures 
by which they are perfected. This holds in the feveral opera- 
tiens both of nature and of art, the different kinds of which 
re{pectively terminate in different and appropriate ends ; namely, 
animals, plants, pictures, ftatues, houfes, and furniture. The 
ation of the fenfes, or what is called perception by fenfe, mani- 
feftly differs from the action of the underftanding; and thc 
pleafures refpectively accompanying thofe operations, bear a 
near affinity to the operations which they refpe@ively accom- 
pany ; for each operation or energy is encréafed, improved, 
and perfected by a pleafure that is a-kin to it. Thus the exer- 
tions of the geometer, the-mufician, and the architeét, are en- 
livened and invigorated by the delight which they take in their 
refpective purfuits ; and the cultivators of thofe {ciences there- 
by improve themfelves gradually, until they attain the moft 
confummate fkill, and moft decided pre-eminence. But plea- 
fures, on the other hand, which are not a-kin to the operations 
which they accompany, are fo far from improving and per- 
fecting them, that, on the contrary, they weaken and obfiru@ 
them. Thus, thofe who are agreeably employed in reading or 
ftudy, cannot, if they are lovers of mufic, perfevere in applying 
to their books and meditations, fhould they happen to hear at 
a diftance an agreeable melody ; for the two pleafures not being 
a-kin, the ftronger overpowers the weaker. Wherefore, when 
we are much delighted with one thing, we cannot attend te 
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BOOK my other. At'a well ated play the mind is fixed in delightful 
x. tranfport, but when the ftage players are bad, many fpectators 
-amufe themfelves with fweetmeats', Pleafures not a-kin to 
the operations which they accompany, have the fame effe@ 
(though they produce it differently) with congenial pains; for 
thefe alfo have a tendency to weaken and deftroy our energies. 
Thus, thofe to whom it is painful to write or to reafon, have 
little inclination to do either, and commonly do them incor- 
rectly. Of operations and the pleafures accompanying them, 
fome are laudable and refpeétable ; others are blameable and 
contemptible. The former are to be purfued, and the latter 
to be avoided. Pleafures are more a-kin to energies, than even 
the defires which precede them; for thefe defires are eafily 
diftinguifhable_from the energies which they prompt, both in 
their own nature and in point of time ; whereas pleafures and 
energies are fo difficultly feparated even in thought, that many 
fuppofe them to be one.and the fame thing. They are indeed 
intimately connected; but as energies both of fenfe and in- 
telleA are often not only unpleafant but painful, it is abfurd to 
think that pleafure and energy are the fame, though the former 
cannot fubfift without the latter. . But it is of more importance 
to obferve that the nature and qualities of our pleafures depend 
entirely on the nature and qualities of our energies. In this 
manner the pleafures of the fight differ in purity from thofe of 
the touch; and the pleafures of the ear from thofe of the 
palate; while the intelle& affords pleafures totally diffimilar to 
any refulting from the fenfes. As each animal is endowed with 
peculiar energies, each having his appropriate work to effect, 
and his affigned tafk. to perform, fo each fpecies is deftined for 
the enjoyment of congenial and kindred pleafures ; thofe of a 


man 
§ Ariftoile fays, “ they do fo moft when the players are bad.” 
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man differing fpecifically from the pleafures of the horfe or the 
dog, the animals with which he is moft familiar. As Hera- 


clitus fays, an afs would prefer ftraw to gold, loving food more 


than money. But among individuals of the fame fpecies it 
might be expected that the fame effects. fhould ‘follow from the 
fame caufes; and that there fhould be a complete community 
of pleafures as well as of pains. Yct in the human race we 
find the thing far otherwife ; one loving.what another moft de- 
tefts, and that: giving ‘pain to:‘one, which affords the moft ex- 
quifite pleafure to'another. This however need not appear ex- 
traordinary, if we confider that the fame food has a very dif- 
ferent relifh to a man in health, and to another in difeafe 3 and 
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that the warmth agreeable to perfons of weak conftitutions, is 


unpleafant to thofe of a firmer temperament. _Innumerable 
other examples to the fame purpote will ‘Occur ; with regard to 
all which, we affirm that only to be right, which appears fo to 
perfons rightly formed and properly conftituted. Virtue there- 
fore, and the man of virtue as fuch, is the only natural and 
correct ftandard ; and thofe only are true enjoyments, with 
which he.is delighted. That the purfuits which de rejects and 
{purns, fhould to others afford gratification, is not to be won- 
dered at, fince human nature is liable to corruptions and de- 
pravities of many kinds; and each corrupt individual will 
delight in pleafures akin to the {pecific depravity under which 
he labours’; which are pleafures indeed to him, but to none be- 
fides. But the queftion is, what are the pleafures of a man in 
his natural and moft perfe@ flate? That they are infeparably 
connected with his energies, we have above proved; fo that 
: ; if 

1 Mala mentis 
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if there be peculiar wotks to be performed by a man, and pecu- 
liar tatks afGgned to him, his proper and natural pleafures muft 
confift in the. op: ns b which his work is’ done, and his 
taf accomplithed. — ther pleafures are only fecondary,. cand 
feparated by a wide interval. 

Having examined the nature of virtue, friendfhip, and plea-_ 
fure, i it remains to fpeak: of happinefs, the end, as we obferved, 
of all human purfuits. Our difcourfe will be rendered more 
eoncife by refumitig fome-conclufions. already ftated., Happi- 
“nefs, we faid, confifts, not in mere capacity unroufed, or in 
mere habit unexercifed ; for were that the cafe, it might belong 
toa man who om remain for ever afleep, living the life ofa 
p i d 3 : oft cslamiiek fince a man ; ths 









then, muft be claffed with: operations. or cmihiti jaan of 
which, as we already remarked, are neceflary for the attainment 
of farther and 'diftin& ends, and others are defirable‘merely on 
their own account ; with which: laft, happinefs is, manifeftly, 
to be numbered. Energies terminating in themfelves, and de- 
firable merely on their own account, include all the amiable 
and laudable aétions which Proceed from confirmed habits of 
virtue; they apy r ude thofe innocent amufements 
which are fought fo entirely for their own fake, that men often 
purfue them to the prejudice of their health or fortune. In 
fuch amufements it is common for the wealthy and powerful to 
place the principal enjoyment of life, and perfons moft dexterous 
in promoting them are not unfrequently the higheft in efteem. 
with princes; fince they are the beft qualified for fupplying 





. them with thofe Ss of which ay have the ftrongeft 


relifh. 
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relifh. In fuch amufements the vulgar, too, are apt to place 
happinels, becaufe they fee them purfued as fuch by thofe who, 
in the gifts of fortune, are greatly their fuperiors. But neither 
the vulgar nor the great ought to ferve for models. Virtue, in- 
telle&t, ardent feelings of the heart, and exalted energies of the 
mind, are not appendages of greatnefs; and though men in- 
vefted with power, but incapable of tafting genuine and liberal 
pleafure, often feek delight in grofs gratifications of fenie, this 
affords not any proof that uch, delufive purfnite ace entitled to 
a juft preference, Children think all things inferior in value to 
their own childith amufements ; and/as different objets pleafe 
men and children, fo good and bad men might be expedted to 
have very different delights; but, as we have often faid, thofe 
things only are truly valuable and truly delightful, which are 
recognized us fuch by men ot virtuoue habits > "fir, as-our habits 
are, fuch will be our pleafures and our purfuits. Happinefs, 
then, cannot confift in mere recreative paftime ; for it is ab- 
furd to think that all our ferious exertions and ftrenuous labours 
fhould terminate in fo frivolous an end*. . We do not labour 
that we may be idle ; but, as Anacharfis juftly faid, we are idle 
that we may labour with more effeé ; that is, we have recourfe 
to fports and amufements as refrefhing cordials after contentious 
exertions, that having repofed in. fuch diverfions for a while, 
we may recommence our labours with encreafed. vigour', The 
weaknefs of human nature requires frequent remiffions of 
energy ; but thefe refts and paufes are only the better to prepare 
us for enjoying the plcafures of aGtivity. The amufements of 
life 
* Neque enim ita genarati 2 natura famus, ut ad ludum et jocum fadti effe videamur. 
Cicero de Offic. 1. i.e. 29. 


' Ludo autem et joco, uti illo quidem licet ; (ed ficut fomno et quietibus ceteris. 
Thid. 
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lifettherefore are-but:preludes to-its bufinefs, the place of which 
they cannot poffibly fupply ; and its happinefs, becaufe its: bufi- 
nefs, confifts in the exercife. of thofe virtuous energies, which 
conftitute the worth and dignity of our nature. Inferior plea- 
fures:may be enjoyed by the fool and the flave, as completely: 
as’ by'the hero or the fage. But who will afcribe the happinefs 
of a man'to-him, who, by. his .charaCter and condition, is dif 
qualified-for manly’ purfuits? k b 

If happinefs confifts in virtuous energies, the greatett isis 
happinefs:muft confift in the exercife of the greateft virtue in 
man ; which muft be the* virtue or perfection of his’ beft) part, 
whether this: be intellect,’ or whatever principle it be, that is 
oan to ‘command soil ‘bear fway's Sts knowledge of 

geittes- se: at ° 






i ine 


leaf that principle “in us which moft a 
The greateft human happinéfs, then, is Geeintin snd intelledtuals 
which well accords with the properties which we formerly found, 
by inveftigation, to:be effentially inherent, in: that moft coveted 
obje&. » The intellect is the beft principle in man; its energies 
are the ftrongeft, and the objects about which it is converfant are 
far the moft fublime.. The energies. of intellect are alfo the 
longeft and moft continuous, fince we can perfevere in theorifing 
and thinking much Jonger -than\in-performing any ation 
whatever.  Pleafure, it was obferved, muft be an ingredient in 
happinefs ; but contemplative wifdom offers pleafures the moft 
admirable in purity and. ftability, and the pleafures of know- 
ledge continually encreafe in proportion to our improvement in 
it; certainty concerning the fublimeft truths affording ftill 
higher delight in proportion to the intenfe efforts of intellec& 
by which they were difcovered. ‘That - -all-fufficiency, which 
we remarked as a property of Meppeaelsy belongs to intellectual 
energies 
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energies more than to any other; for though the fage, as well 
as the moralift or the patriot, ftands in need of bodily accom- 
modations, yet in exerting his higheft excellencies, he is not 
like them dependant on fortune, both for his objects and his in- 
ftruments; for objets towards whom he may exercife his 
virtues, and inftruments which may enable him to effectuate his 
ends, Even unaffifted and alone, though perhaps better with 
affiftants, he can ftill think and theorize; poffefling in the 
energies of his own mind, the pureft and moft independant en- 
joyments. Thefe enjoyments are valuable peculiarly on their 
own account, fince they terminate completely in themfelves ; 
whereas all practical virtue has, befide the practico itfelf, fome 
diftiné&t and feparate end in view. The tranquillity of leifure 
is naturally more agreeable than the buftle of bufinefs: we toil 
for the fake of quiet,and make war for the fake of peace. But 
the praétical virtues are moft confpicuoufly exercifed in political 
and military functions, the latter of which none but the moft 
favage and fanguinary minds would fubmit to from choice, con- 
verting friends into enemies for the mere pleafure of fighting 
with them, Politics, too, forms an operofe and troublefome oc- 
cupation, which would not be undertaken from the fole love of 
exercifing political fun&tions, independently of diftinct and 
feparate ends ; power, wealth, and honour; in one word, pro~ 
fperity to ourfelves, friends, or fellow-citizens, But intelleCtual 
energies are complete and perfect in themfelves, fupplying an 
exhauttlefs ftream of pure and perennial pleafure, which in its. 
turn invigorates and enlivens the energies, and thus encreafes 
and refines the fource from which it unceafingly fprings; all- 
fufficient, peaceful, and permanent, as far as is compatible with 
the condition of humanity. Were unalterable permaneney 

added. 
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added to fuch a life, its happinefs would be more than human ; 
but even within a limited term, its ineftimable delights may be 
enjoyed by thofe who attain the perfeGtion of their age and 
faculties; living not merely as partners with a frail and com- 
pound nature, but according to the fimple and divine principle. 
within them, whofe energies and virtues as far tranfcend all 
others, as the intellectual fubftance in which they refide excels 
all other fubftances of which our frame is compofed™. We 
ought not, therefore, according to- the vulgar exhortation, 
though mortal, to regard only mortal things ; but as far as 
poflible, to put on immortality, exerting ourfelves to tafte the 
joys of the intelleual life. This is living according to the bett 
part of what we call ourfelves, which, though feemingly {mall 


in bulk, is incomparably greater in power and in value than all 
things belides*. “The mecrretttrteed-ts the-beft-and-fovercign 
part of our conftitution, and therefore ftrictly and properly 
ourfelves. It is abfurd therefore to prefer any other life to our 
own. What was above obferved will apply here. The pleafure 
and good of each individual muft confift in that which is moft 
congenial to his nature. The intelleCtual life, therefore, muft 
be the beft and happieft for man; fince the intellect is that 

which is peculiarly himfelf. 
The moral life follows next, both in fitnefs and in dignity ; 
for the pra@ice of juftice, fortitude, and other virtues, are 
‘ highly 

™ Analyfis, p. so. & feq- ® Tbid. 

» In the third chapter of the third book of the Topics, p. 209, there is an excellent 
pradtical rule for diftinguifhing real goods from thofe merely of opinion, xzs « ro per 6.” 
davrey roDey Sa tap Dobas digerort os Upiere madre, Bg05 Be ray mges Ocbary o> pend.s0s ovvaBorory yon 
ay onvdacns Snag. ‘Things defirable in themfelves are to be preferred to thofe 
which are defired merely on account of the opinion entertained of them, as health to 
beauty ; but we may know what thofe things are that are gcod merely in opinion, by 
the following teft, “ they are thofe about which we would not give ourfelves much 
trouble, if no perfon were to know that we pofiefled them.” 
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highly fuitable to the nature of man, and effentially requifite in 
focial intercourfe, that mutual wants may be fupplied, and mu- 
tual duties may be performed; that individual paffions may be 
regulated with propricty, and rendered as ornamental to thofe 
affected by them, as beneficial to the public. Moral virtue, 
then, is intimately connected with the paffions and affections, 
many of which have their origin in the body; and, on the 
other hand, it is equally connected with the intelleCtual virtue 
of prudence; fince the firft principles of this practical wifdom 
originate in good moral habits; and thofe habits only are good 
which prudence juftifies and approves. The moral virtues, 
therefore, are effential to the well-being of our compound nature ; 
but the virtues and happinefs of the intellect are, like the intel- 
lect itfelf, feparate and independent: thus much only: I thall 
fay concerning it, fo. to teat more accurately of our intel- 
le@tual part, belongs not to the fubjeét of the prefent difcourfe. 
The happinefs refulting from its energies, requires but few 
external advantages; fewer by far than are requifite for the 
exercife of political or moral virtues. The fage indeed, as 
well as the patriot, muft be furnifhed with the neceflaries of 
life; and although the labours of the latter have more con~ 
nection with the body and its wants, yet this circumftance need 
not make any great difference in their perfonal accommoda- 
tions; but it will make a difference of the greateft magnitude 
as to the exercife of their refpe@tive energies. For the man of 
liberality muft be furnifhed with the means of beneficence ; and 
the man of probity or equity, with the means of making, -for 
received favours, fair and reafonable returns; mere intentions 
are obfcure and doubtful; and being often pretended, can only. 
be clearly afcertained when carried into effect, In the fame 
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manner, fortitude fhines moft confpicuoufly when armed with 
power to repel dangers; and temperance difplays its brighteft 
charms, amidft temptations to voluptuou{nefs. The vulgar 
controverfy, whether virtue confifts principally in ation or 
intention, proves that both are requifite to its completion. But 
actions are dependent on external circumftances; and the 
greater and more illuftrious they are, they require, for their 
performance, the greater number of inftruments and auxiliaries. 
Speculation, on the other hand, is far lefs operofe ; it would be 
rather obftruéted than benefited by a cumberfome apparatus of 
externals; which, how ufeful foever they may be for the dif- 
play of praétical virtue, are not at all effential to the exercife 
of intelleGtual energy. That the latter compofes the beft and 
firmeft portion of human felicity may appear alfo from this, 
that it is difficult to conceive in wh Operatto or energy 
befides, the felicity of the gods, whom univerfal confent 
acknowledges moft happy, can poffibly confift. In the exercife 
of juftice? It would be ridiculous to fuppofe thofe celeftial 
beings employed in making bargains, reftoring depofits, or 
in performing any other actions about which the virtue of 
juftice is converfant. There 1s, if poffible, ftill lefs room among 
them for courage. Can it redound to their glory, that they 
encounter dangers manfully ? Liberality cannot be afcribed to 
them, unlefs we fuppofe, abfurdly, that they make ufe of 
money, or fomething equivalent. The praile of temperance is 
beneath thofe who have not any unruly appetites to reftrain. 
Were we to go through the whole catalogue of the moral 
virtues, we fhould find that they are converfant about ations 
totally unworthy of the grandeur and fublimity of the gods. 
Yet we all believe thofe glorious beings to live exercifing the 
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energies of their nature; not fleeping like Endymion.’ After 
what manner, then, can they be employed? Not in practical 
virtue, far lefs in produdtive induftry. It remains therefore 
that they live an intelle@ual life; which, as effentially belong- 
ing to the gods, muft be pre-eminent in happinefs; a happinefs 
pure and permanent, to which the life of man, in proportion as 
it is intelleCtual, will moré nearly approximate; and of which 
inferior animals, as they are deftitute of the divine principle of 
intellect, can never in any degree partake. Happinefs is not an 
acceffory to the energy of thought. It is connected with it 
fubftantially and indivifibly ; a rich ftream, unalterably flowing 
* from an inexhauftible fpring. The fage indeed requires bodily 


health and bodily accommodations; but the meafure of his: 


external advantages needs not be laree; ‘for fuperfluity will 
neither _affit-bis own exertions, nor Tharpen ‘his judgment 
concerning the performances of others. To difplay the beauty 
and gracefulnefs even of moral virtue, it is not neceflary for 
him to be mafter of the fea and of the land. A medigcrity of 
circumftances is fufficient for the exhibition of moral éxcellencies; 


‘which is evident from this, that they appear more frequently in. 


private perfons than in thofe invefted with power. This me- 
diocrity, therefore, as it contributes moft to virtue, is moft con- 
" ducive to happinefs.- Solon well delineated the condition of 
thofe whofe happinefs he admired, faying, “ that they had en- 
joyed a moderate proportion of the goods of fortune, per- 


Oo 


formed moft illuftrious actions, and lived correctly and foberly *. 


Anaxagoras feems not to have thought happinefs an attribute - 


of wealth or power, when he faid’, that it would not furprife 

: him, 
“© See Hiftory of Ancient Greece; v. ic. vil. p. 305 and 306. ~~ 
? In the Ethics to Eudemus, I. i. ¢. iv. p. 197. the circumftance here alluded to is 
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B oD Khim, fhould he be deemed a very abfurd perfonage by the multi- 
U1 tude; who judge, and who are capable of judging, only by 





_ externals, The opinions of wife men are likely to be con- 


formable to reafon; but in praétical matters, experience alone 
can afford conviétion; and thofe opinions only are to bé 
approved, which the lives of thofe who hold them, confirm. 
There is ftill a farther reafon why thofe who moft cultivate 
their intelle@tual powers fhould alfo be moft happy; for fuch 
perfons not only attain the beft temper of mind, and the higheft 
perfeGtion of their own nature, but they are alfo: the moft 
pleafing in the fight of the Divinity. If the gods (as they ap- 
pear to do) - concern themfelves about human affairs, it is 
reafonable to conclude that they fhould moft delight in the 


| Nip 






congenial to their own; an ey u ? 
and reward thofe who love and honour thofe exercifes and. 
occupations which they themfelves hold dear; and who, in 
preferring and adorning the intellectual part, ac rightly and 
honourably °. a ; 

‘ ra 
: - ee a 

; ig see : 
more fully explained. ‘ Anaxagoras of Clazomené, being afked who moft de- 
ferved the epithet of happy? anfwered, not;fuch men as you would imagine, but, 
on the contrary, fuch perfons as “té you would appear egregious fools. He pro- 
bably anfwered thus, becaufe he perceived him with whom he was converfing inca- 
pable of appreciating happinefs by any other ftandard than that of mere externals, 
power, wealth, beauty, &c. whereas he himfelf thought zat man the happieft who lived 
exempt from pain or perturbation, practifing juftice, and cultivating his under- 
ftanding.” = : 

4 The higheft energy of intelleét confifts in contemplating the Divinity; and when 
any inferior principle in man, through its rebellion and irregularity, reftrains him from 
thus meditating on and worfhipping God, that principle is deftruétive of human hap- 
pinef&. Eudem. L vii. c. ult. ; 
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Having thus delineated virtue, friendfhip, and pleafure, 
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ought we to confider our undertaking as now finifhed?. Or , = , 


ought we rather to confider, as has been already faid, that in 
practical matters, practice, and not theory, is the main obje& ; 
and that, independently of good aétions, the mere fpeculative 
knowledge of virtue is not of any avail. The important 
queftion then is, how men may be rendered virtuous? If 
moral difcourfes fufficell. for this purpofe, they could not be 
purchafed, as Theognis fays, at too high a’price. But the 
influence of fuch leffons extends only over the liberal minds of 


Chap. 9. 
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ingenuous and well-difciplined- youths, who may thereby be . 


retained within the paths of honour and duty: they are too 
feeble to controul the multitude, whofe wickednefs is to be 
_ Teftrained, not: through the dread of fhame, but through the 
fear, o£ punithment; -fifice the many, being enffaved by their 
appetites, make it the bufinefs of their lives to purfue fenfual 


pleafures, and to avoid bodily pains; having no tafte nor per- 
ception of refined and laudable enjoyments. What eloquence . 
can pérfuade, what words can transform men thus brutified?? . 


It is impoffible, at leaft hardly poffible, for reafoning to extraé: 
the evils which cuftom has riveted; and when all favourable 
circumftances concur, the felicity of thofe is ftill worthy of 
envy, who, through the combined energy of confpiring caufes, 
are retained and confirmed in the practice of virtue. This in- 
_eftimable poffeffion, fome afcribe to the bounty. of nature. 
- others think that that they have acquired it by cuftom; anda 


third clafs acknowledge themfelves indebted for it to inftruction. -. 
The virtue beftowed by nature evidently’depends not on our . 


owni exertions; it is given by a certain divine difpofal, to thofe 
3F2 ” whofe 
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whofe lot is furely beyond that‘of all other men moft fortunate, 
Inftruction and reafoning will not fucceed, unlefs the mind is pre- 
vioully wrought on by cuftom, asa field is ploughed and prepared 
for receiving and nourifhing the good feed : for thofe who are not 
habituated to love what is amiable, and to deteft what is odious, 
would neither liften to, nor underftand, exhortations to virtue ; . 
becaufe their affeGiions lead them not beyond the purfuit of 
eourfe animal gratifications, the unreftrained appetite for which 
is of too ftubborn a nature to yield to mere reafon; and which, 
when no contrary paflion intervenes, can be checked only by 
force. Before virtue therefore can be acquired, affe€tions con- 
genial to it muft be implanted; the love of beauty and excel- 


lence, the hatred of bafenefs and deformity; which preparatory 


wannot take place, except in thofe ftates which 
are governed by good laws; for a life of Tobernéf$§ and felf= 
command is irkfome to the multitude, and peculiarly unpleafing 
to the headftrong impetuofity of youthful paffions, which muft 
therefore be bridled by the authority of law; that what is 
painful by nature, may become pleafant through cuftom. The 
fuperintending aid of difcipline ought not to be confined to, 


children, bit muft extend to adolefcence and manhood; the 


greater proportion of human kind ‘remaining through life 
rather flaves to neceflity, than fubje@ts of reafon; and more 
fufceptible of the fear of punifhment, than fenfible to the 
charms of nioral excellence. Legiflators, therefore, it is faid, 
ought to employ admonitions and chaftifements, as well as 
punifhments that are final; admonitions, for thofe whofe cha- 
racter and morals render them open to conviction; chaftife- 
ments, for thofe whofe immoderate and beaftly paflion for 

felfith 
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“felfith pleafures muft be fubdued and corrected by coarfe bodily 
pains; (the pains inflicted on them ftanding as nearly as pof- 


fible in dire& oppofition to the pleafures which they unlawfully _ 


purfued ;) and total extermination, or perpetual banifhment, 
for the extreme evils of incurable profligacy and incorrigible 
villany. ‘Since then the convlition of the greater proportion 
of mankind is fuch, that to be kept within the bounds of pro- 
ptiety and virtue, they require not only the benefits of early 
_ inftitution, but the watchfulnefs of perpetual difcipline through 
life, good laws become effentially neceffary for upholding this 
difcipline by their coercive authority. The influence of 
’ fathers over their children is too feeble for that purpofe; or 
«indeed the influence of any individuals not invefted with public 
authority. Law has a compulfive and neceffary force, fince it 
is acknowledged asthe commanding voice of prudence and. 
~“yeafon ; and its power is not invidious, like that of men, who 
are apt to offend us, when they oppofe, even moft juftly, our 
favourite propenfities. In Lacedemon, the leSiflator, with the 
-affiftance of a few friends, eftablifhed a regular plan of .public 
education and moral difcipline; things neglected in the greater 
part of ftates, where men, in thefe particulars, live like the 
Cyclops: : 


* 


By whom no ftatutes and no rights are known,. 
- No council held, no monarch fills the throne ; 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedlef of others, to his own fevere. . 
é rae Thad ix. v. 127, & feq. 
A public education, when good, is dopbtlefs preferable toa 
Private one; but what is omitted by the public, individuals 


- ought, as far as poflible, to fupply ; inftruéting and benefiting . 


their 
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their children and friends ;, which tafk- they will be the better 


ae qualified to perform, if they are acquainted with thofe prin- 


ciples of legiflation from which public happinefs flows; for: 
the fame principles that operate con{fpicuoufly on nations, will 


' alfo have their due weight within a narrow domeftic fphere, 


efpecially fince the ties of blood, and the remembrance of 
benefits, will recommend paternal examples, and enforce pater- 
nal admonitions: Private education enjoys this peculiar ad- - 


- vantage, that it may be adapted to the difpofition and charaéter 


The fcience 
of legiflation, 
how to be 
acquired. 


of each individual. --Befides-this, ‘phyficians: who have few — 
patients, and mafters of exercifes who have few fcholars, are 
moft likely to be -attentive.to thofe intrufted to their care. 
But their power of being ufeful to them depends on their {kill, 
in their refpedtive profeffions; and although fome, from ex~ 
perience merely, without {clence, may phy- 
ficians to themfelves, while they are incapable of curing any . 
befides, yet it is always moft defirable, whether it be our 
bufinefs to benefit one or many, to inftruct one or many, ‘that 
we fhauld underftand thofe general theorems-from which the 
particular rules of practice flow. A teacher of morality there- 
fore ought to be acquainted with the fcience of legiflation, that 
he may apply to the improvement of individuals the fame 
maxims which have been found beneficial to communitie$, 
But how is this {cience to be acquired? It feems to be a branch 
‘of politics, and ought therefore to be learned from ftatefmen. 
Yet do not ftatefmen differ from phyficians, painters, and all 
thofe employed in other liberal arts, or other learned profeffions, 
in this important particular, that all the reft. not only exercife 
‘but teach their refpeétive vocations?. whereas ftatefmen are 

“never 
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never the teachers of politics, nor are the teachers of politics 
often employed in affairs of ftate. The fophifts who profefs 
politics, take not any fhare.in the public adminiftration; and 
the ftatefmen, who adminifter public affairs, do not profefs 
politics ;. they neither give leCtures on the fubje&, nor write 
treatifes concerning it; although this employment would be more 
ufeful and more dignified than that of polifhing their pleadings and 
- embellifhing their fpeeches. Neither do they tranfmit their poli,. 
. tical knowledge to their children and friends, which they cer- 
tainly would, if they were able, fince they could not bequeath 
to them a nobler prefent, nor one more beneficial to their 
‘country. It is plain, thtrefore, that the knowledge of ftatef- 
, men is a matter, not of fcience, (which always may be taught,) 
. but of experience merely; and this experience, which is fuffi- 
cient to form politicians, muft bc cflcutially seceflary to thofe 
* who would underftand politics as a fcience. The fophifts who 
pretend to teach this fcience, deviate widely from the mark. 
They neither know what is the nature of politics, nor what are 
its objects; otherwife they could not regard it as a fubor- 
‘ dinate branch. of rhetoric, nor think it an eafy matter to copy 
good laws from one ftate, that may be fafcly adopted by an- 
other"; as if it were not a work of the utmoft delicacy, and 


requiring much reach of thought, and much experience, to adapt. 


laws and inftitytions to occafions and exigencies, and to change 
and vary them according to each variation of circumftance. 
In mufic and painting, the vulgar of mankind are contented. 


with perceiving the effe€t, which is the only thing of which: 


“* How ftrongly applicable is this remark to the fophifts of the prefent day ! 
they 
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BOOK _ they are judges; but perfons {killed in thofe elegant arts muft un- 
r x. , derftand how this effe& is produced, what colours kindly blend, 
and what founds fweetly harmonize. Laws are productions or 

- works of political art ; an art which, being praétical, cannot, any 

more than the art of phyfic, be learned merely from books 5 

for though medical books not only contain recipes or prefcrip- 

tions, but accurately diftinguifhing different habits and different 

maladies, diftin@tly point out how each feparately is to be treated 

_and cured, yet all thefe obfervations cannot be of the fmaileft 

ufe to men- totally deftitute of experience in the healing art. 

The fame holds with regard to treatifes on the fubject of poli- 

tics, which cannot be of much valué to thofe who have not 

learned by their own obfervation to appreciate and apply them. 
An aptitude and readinefs for acquiring knowledge, books, 

“doubilets, may commicate and praGical 
knowledge ‘cannot poffibly be acquired without the aid of ex- 
Tranfition perience. As our predeceffors, therefore, haye left the {cience 
pier of legiflation unfinifhed, it may be proper here to examine it, 
“tics.” as well as to treat the fubjeé of politics in general, that the - 
” philofophy which bears a reference to the affairs of human life 

may be perfected to the beft of our ability. . We thall firft cole 

le& what appears to us judicioufly written by others on parti-’ 

cular branches of the fubje&. We thall, then, from a wide 

furvey of commonwealths and governments, endeavour to ex~ 

“plain the means through which thofe political edifices in gene- 

“ral, and the different kinds of them in particular, are preferved 

or fubverted ; as well as to unfold the caufes which render fome 
conftitutions worthy of applaufe, and: others liable to cenfure. 

. The refult of our {peculations will enable us to determine which 


4 —- ’ is 
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“4s the beft form of government ; ind hat are the different BOOK 
regulations refpectively beft adapted to each particular conftitu- ; : 
tion *, 


s The method here laid down by Ariftotle agrees not precifely, either with that fol- 
lowed by the editors of his Politics in Greek, or with the arrangement which, for the ~ 
fake of perfpicuity, I thought fit to give to my tranflation. 

In the aét of finifhing this firft volume, I was much pleafed to read the following _ 
paflage in an excellent difcourfe lately delivered before the Univerfity of Cambridge : 

“* Ariftotle’s Nicomachean Ethics afford not only the moft perfect fpecimen of 
fcientific morality, but exhibit alfo the powers of the moft compact and beft conftructed * 
fyftem which the human intelle&t ever produced upon any fubject; enlivening occa- 
fionally great feverity of method, and ftri& precifion of terms, by the fublimeft, though 
fobereft, fplendour of dition. “If moral philofophy, I mean fpecifically and prom 
perly fo called, is to be ftudied as a fcience, in fuch fources it is to be fought. Thence 
will be formed a manly intelleCtual vigour, an ingenuous modefty and dignity of habit, 
an energy of thought and diction, and a reach of comprehenfive knowledge, which 
diftinguifhes tho.true Englith feholar. On the cotitrary, it is to be feared that the 
Feeble {peculation which almoft all modern fyftems of morality encourage, and the 
fuperficial information they afford, faperfeding the neceflity of all a€tive and real em- 
ployment of the faculties, have operated more fatally upon the mentat habits of the 
rifing generation than total ignorance could poffibly have done.” See “ Benevolence 
exclufively an Evangelical Virtue,” p. 19, & ey by Thomas Rennell, D. D, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
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